



























Editor 


Editorial 
FOREWORD 


Do mney really happen?” many 
friends ask the Editor excitedly after 
reading a Socratic dialogue in Tue 
Forum. Most assuredly they do. These 
conversations actually take place in the 
Editor’s home in New York. The guests 
know in advance the topic of the conver- 
sation, but they are asked to defer dis- 
cussion of it until after dinner, when a 
stenotypist joins the group to take down 
their words. They are encouraged to talk 
spontaneously, however, and they soon 
forget the stenotypist’s presence, freely 
exchanging their views like gentlemen in 
the seclusion of their club. 









A 107 is said, of course, which for 
lack of space does not get into print. The 
discussion of religion recorded in this 
issue began with the after-dinner coffee 
about a quarter before nine and went on 
until half an hour after midnight. By 
that time the heap of paper at the feet of 
the stenotype operator rose almost to her 
knees. She mopped her forehead, drank 
aglass of water, and declared that she 
had taken down nearly forty thousand 
words — enough for a small book. Her 
Manuscript has been carefully culled in 
the office of Tue Forum and the gist of 
the argument retained for publication. 


"Tue uosr at these dinner conver- 
sations does not, like Socrates’ interlocu- 
lor, ask a lot of carefully prepared 
questions. Nevertheless, like the old Greek 
dialogues, the talk is not just pleasant, 
fambling chit-chat; it is conversation 

a direction and a purpose. The 
guests do not always agree at the end of 
the evening, for they are selected with an 
eye to the variety of views which they are 
likely to bring together, and the even 

ce of opposing minds frequently 
Tesults in a deadlock. 


A DIALOGUE has the advantage 
tfbringing out more points of view than a 
‘debate. For example, in a recent Forum 
ue, which has not yet been pub- 
Mshed, the disputants included Dr. John 
Watson, Will Durant, a police cap- 
in, a humorist, a labor expert, and a 
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Vert Month 


BYRON 
André Maurois 


The long-awaited biography of Lord Byron, done in the same 
picturesque vein as Maurois’ previous studies of Shelley, Disraeli, 
and Dickens, will begin serially in the August Forum. 


DOES THE MODERN WORLD NEED RELIGION? 
A Socratic Dialogue 


Continuing the discussion published in this issue, a widely varied 
group of intelligent people try to discover what is vital in religion. 
The group includes Clarence Darrow, Max Eastman, Robert 
Morss Lovett, Dr. Clarence True Wilson, and Dr. Walter 
Russell Bowie. 


BUSINESS BECOMES SELF-CONSCIOUS 
Edward Eyre Hunt 


A comparison of present economic conditions in England, Ger- 
many, and America, based upon three great national surveys. 


THE HIGH COST OF ILLNESS 
Herman N. Bundesen, M.D. 


If you are unfortunate enough to become sick and have to go to a 
hospital, you will find it costs you a minimum of about $350 a 
week. The rich can pay and never miss the money; the poor are 
treated free in clinics; but the average man cannot afford to be 
sick. The distinguished physician who is now Coroner of Cook 
County, Illinois, proposes a plan which will reduce the cost of 
serious illness to $35 or $40 a week. 


REPEAL THE JONES ACT! 
Frederick R. Coudert, Jr. 


If you violate the Prohibition laws, do you consider yourself as 
great a criminal as one who commits theft, rape, or murder? 
The Jones Act says you are by making felonies of Prohibition 
violations. In this article a New York lawyer shows that such 
severe penalties undermine the very foundations of law. 


FOR AN AMERICAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
E. Boyd Barrett 


A former Jesuit tells why American Catholics will be forced to 
secede from Rome, noy that the Pope has become a temporal 
sovereign. 


MAD HOUSES 


Thomas Craven 


Have you “fallen” for the fad of modernistic furniture? Do the 
pictures on your walls look like spoiled oysters? If so, yours is 
one of Mr. Craven’s “‘mad houses.” 


THE OLD JEW’S TALE 
Walter D. Edmonds 


The author of Rome Haul tells a stirring tale of the cholera scare 
on the old Erie Canal. 


FOREWORD 


Continued 


farmer. The discussion of religion in this 
and the following issue sets forth the 
views of a Methodist, an Episcopalian, 
a Hindu, and an agnostic. They were 
asked in a spirit of tolerance to put aside 
particular creeds for the evening, to as- 
sume a common denominator for all re- 
ligion, and to consider how essential 
religion — any religion — seemed to them 
for the further progress of civilization. 
* * k & & 


"Tue vaniery of faiths brought to- 
gether in this dialogue is only a slight 
indication of the babel of religious views 
to be reconciled at the Universal Religious 
Peace Conference called by the Church 
Peace Union for 1930. Jerusalem and 
Calcutta are presenting their claims for 
this convention, but it will probably be 
held in Geneva. It will be attended by a 
thousand delegates from all countries, 
representing every religious system. The 
delegates will be allowed the utmost 
freedom of discussion, provided they 
limit their conversation to the one sub- 
ject: peace. Each group will be asked to 
state its teachings on peace and to indi- 
cate how these teachings can be mob- 
ilized to eliminate war. 


Ir is estimated that out of the 
nearly 2,000,000,000 human beings now 
inhabiting the world, 1,900,000,000 are 
adherents of some religious faith. Their 
delegates will be apportioned approxi- 
mately in the following numbers: 


Buddhists 
Christians 
Confucianists 


RN he 60s Pc ih oa aaah 


Parsees 
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Miscellaneous 


A rrocances of creed seem trivial 
before these figures, which represent 
millions of human beings to whom Christi- 
anity is hardly a name. The announce- 
ment of the Conference is embellished 
with quotations from nine oriental lan- 
guages, the last of them a Sikh text 
which is translated as follows: “Churches, 
teachers, teachings half a dozen! The 
Teacher of Teachers is One; His forms, 
many. The sun is one; the seasons many. 
Innumerable are the manifestations of the 
Creator.” It is comforting to remember 
the assurance of Dean Inge, writing m 
Tue Forum some years ago, that Jesus 
himself preached not some particular 
form of belief, but just “religion.” 
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July Reading 


GALLANTRY AND GORE 


Tix picturesque extravagance of 
How the Old Woman Got Home was so 
captivating that nobody cared particu- 
larly whether its story was sound or silly. 
With a second book we become more 
exacting, even though it was written in 
advance of the other. 
Cop Street, by M. P. 
Shiel (Vanguard, $2.50) 
is a gay and preposterous 
tale of Elizabethan days, 
written in grandly pic- 
turesque prose which 
belabors the reader’s at- 
tention until he is a men- 
tal and physical wreck. 
Its story suggests a com- 
pound of at least five 
motion picture melodra- 
mas, recalled after a late 
lobster supper in Hoboken. Two lovely 
ladies are chased throughout the book by 
no less than six interested parties — 
Henry the Eighth and his crew, Cardinal 
Wolsey and his retinue, King Francis, 
Queen Catherine, Ann Boleyn, and the 
hero and his two brave companions. The 
casualties are frightful, and if it were not 
for the amazing recuperative powers of 
these Elizabethans the story would have 
been compelled to close at the half-way 
mark for lack of blood to be spilled. As it 
is, they slice and slash to the end, winding 
up at last with murders, suicides, and 
sudden death to a true Elizabethan taste. 
It is all very stirring, but it is also enor- 
mously amusing. 

Amusing in quite another fashion is 
Mournorr, by Maurice Bedel (Viking, 
$2.50), though not as amusing as was his 
Jerome. It is a pleasant satire, the story of 
a cook who played count among the de- 
cayed aristocracy of France and a dis- 
agreeable lot of intruders into her ancient 
loveliness. The author’s entertaining con- 
ception of the geographical variations on 
the love motif continues to occupy him. 
What the present book lacks in humor it 
more than makes up in finesse. 

The justification for two volumes of 
Wor Soutent, by John Cowper Powys 
(Simon and Shuster, $5.00), is that there 


SLT 


M. P. SHEL 


by DONALD F. ROSE 


is no point at which the story stops. It 
goes on to no particular conclusion, and 
with this the reader is content, since the 
company of its characters is at all times 
engrossing and its chief figure exceedingly 
human. Wolf Solent’s personal problem 
lies in the fact that the dual nature of man 
is painfully real to him, so that he can 
never be quite sure of himself, save 
in his passionate desire for beauty. 
He walks into a Dorsetshire village, 
and there relates all its small affairs 
to an intense personal preoccupa- 
tion with the midway place he holds 
between the appetite of the physical 
and the sublimated sensibilities of 
his soul. There are two women, rep- 
resenting the two phases of his life, 
but Wolf Solent is himself the real 
story. The book follows his experi- 
ences in a detailed fashion reminis- 
cent of Ulysses, but spares us the 
latter’s vulgarity and disproportion. 

There is a powerful mood to THrouGH 
THE Lattice, by Evelyne Close (Henkle, 
$2.00), wrought out of the mists and fog 
and loneliness of England’s north country, 
where a rough scarp of rock, the “Scaur,” 
takes possession of those who dare to 
dwell in its shadow. A handful of people 
here play out a drama of life and death in 
a single overnight scene, set around a 
latticed window where a mother watches 
for the return of her dead son. The sense 
of tragic doom is strong throughout the 
story, and its outcome has a Greek in- 
evitability and integrity. The women 
characters are best drawn; the men are 
overburdened by inherited traits and 
move like shadows among the realities of 
the women’s passions. 

Inheritance is the theme of Mortau 
Men, by Burnham Carter (Boni, $2.50), 
the story of a young man too keenly aware 
of his ancestors for his own comfort. 
There is not much to the tale save youth- 
ful pleasures and disillusionments, but it 
is written with real grace and spiced with 
wit and irony. A charming book, if not 
particularly important. 

Slighter yet is As Far as JANE’s 
GRANDMOTHER'S, by Edith Olivier (Viking, 
$2.50). So slight, indeed, that a few pages 
might tell its story, except that this would 


sacrifice the charming clarity and rhythm 
of its writing. Jane is an almost incredible 
figure in these modern days, and her fate 
seems to say that it is not well for young 
women to have grandmothers. She is so 
much cloistered in a youth that has no 
horizons beyond her elderly relative’s 
home, that every challenge of adult ex- 
perience throws her into a fatal panic, 
whereby she loses love and all the adven- 
ture of life and becomes at last a lady 
farmer. A sad fate indeed for a nice little 
girl. 


MORE AMERICANA 


"Die sory of the Civil War tempts 
both the historical instinct and the ro- 
mantic mood, and in Sworps AND Rosgs, 
by Joseph Hergesheimer (Knopf, $3.50), 
the author has let the latter run away 
with him a little. It was, it seems, a very 
nice war, in which an old and fragile glory 
of Southern charm and courtesy com- 
mitted a grandstand suicide and left a 
desolate world in which Republicans 
would play push-penny forever. In this 
somewhat legendary history, Mr. Herges- 
heimer has recovered the charming dig- 
nity and grace of style which he loved long 
since and lost a while in Hollywood. He 
mourns and moons a little over vanished 
romance, which proves him still a better 
novelist than reporter or historian, but he 
is eminently successful in creating a scene 
and atmosphere which may very well 
never have existed. Plain facts of history 
are all much alike; it is the artist’s privi- 
lege to turn them into costume plays, 
which — by and large—is what Mr. 
Hergesheimer has done with the Civil 
War. 

A similar sort of poetic license is at 
work in THe Litany or WasHINGTON 
Srreet, by Vachel Lindsay (Macmillan, 
$3.00). But it is vastly more successful, for 
Mr. Lindsay is a genuine poet and further- 
more is free from any obligation to tell a 
tale or chase a chronology to its finish. 
There are all sorts of things here, scraps of 
history, poetry, and imagined oratory; 
there are five heroes — Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Lincoln, and Walt 
Whitman; there is an apparent inconse- 
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BRead~ Discussed ~ Praised ~ Everywhere 


A PREFACE TO MORALS 


By Walter Lippmann 


Author of Men of Destiny, Public Opinion, ete. 










Magnificent! Challenging? Brilliant! 


“A book which merits no adjective of “The lay reader may be assured that “The first chapter of this book is 











lower power than magnificent!...Stirred A Preface to Morals will make him worth the price of admission. It is 
me as few books have ever done and I stop and think — about himeelf, his a brilliant declination of the spirit- 
only wish I had words persuasive enough times and his place in the universe, ual bewilderment in which multi- 
to communicate my enthusiasm for it and that it will make speculation tudes of the present generation find 
and its author."—HOWARD VINCENT on these themes once more a delight- themselves."—HARRY EMERSON 
O’BRIEN in the Chicago Daily News. ful taskk.”.— HARRY HANSEN in FOSDICK in the New York Eve- 

the New York World. ning Post. $2.50 


ANDREW __ INSTINCT and INTELLIGENCE 
JOHNSON A Fascinating Story of Insect Life 


By Major R. W. G. Hingston 















A Study in Cour age aoe ae ag ae the nen interest and value. The oe is Seton 
reading win sson “Insects seem fortunate i in their chroniclers... It 

By Lloy d Paul Stryker is a delight to follow Major Hingston’s reasoning.” New York Post: “A re- 
“It is an extraordinary book that Mr. markable study of the individual and community life of insects. His detailed 
Stryker has written,” says The New York and enthusiastic exposition of the drama of the insect world makes his a fas- 
Times.“It tells the whole story thoroughly cinating story of living activity. $2.50 


for the first time, for it is much more 
than a biography. His research is prodi- 


gious, the ground covered in vast, and THE USEFUL ART of ECONOMICS 


the results he achieves are ample.” Mr. 


Stryker has gone to the original sources By George Soule 
for this new portrait of the a and the Under the touch of Mr. Soule economics is transformed from the dismal 
executive. The most reviled and misun- 


. science into an interesting and salutary art. He conceives of our economic 
derstood of all the Presidents emerges institutions as a factory to supply us with the goods and services we want, 
in a new light and occupies his just place and he succeeds in sageeing to the economic machine a new vitality and 
in American history. Illustrated $6.00 interest. Probable price $2.50 


THE NATURE VICTIM and VICTOR 
of the PHYSICAL WORLD A Novel 
By A. S. Eddington Fifth Printing By John R. Oliver 


The most widely read scientific and philosophic book of the year. If you are Named unanimously by the Pulitzer Nov- 

not acquainted with The Nature of the hysical World, your intellectual el oe Det “the best of the year’s offer- 

equipment is out of date. $3.75 Richard Burton, j jury —- 
2.5 


says: “It. knocked me over.” 
9 
ae . pp THURMAN LUCAS 


A Novel 
A New Poem By Ashley H. Throndike —_ 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson By Harlan E. Read 



































“A new, complete and detailed hie- 
“Like old wine, Mr. Robinson’s tory of English comedy which is “In these days of cheap fiction it is heart- 
work grows better and better with useful and delightful ... Fine scholar- ening to have in hand a novel such as 
the progress of the years.”— Boston ship...Valuable to students... Inter- Thurman Lucas.” —St. Louis Globe Demo- 
Transcript. $2.00 esting to others”—The Outlook. $4.50 crat. $2.00 
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quence of narrative and comment. But 
the purpose of the poet is apparent 
enough. He seeks the genuinely American 
spirit along the national highway, finding 
it in some few settled ways, convictions, 
and ideals, in beloved legends of national 
heroes, and in the enduring excellence of 
old custom in small towns of the country- 
side. Throughout runs a vigorous thread 
of comment, speculation, prophecy, and 
philosophy, colored by Lindsay’s deep- 
set conviction that all’s well with America. 

In a job-lot collection of newspaper 
fragments called Hertto Towns, by 


Sherwood Anderson (Liveright, $3.00), a 
conscious champion of the great American 
average does into drama the small affairs 
of our hick towns. Mr. Anderson, having 
learned laboriously to write a true Amer- 
ican language, found himself fitted to edit 
two country newspapers — which is by 
no means the easiest job in the world nor 
the least admirable. Out of this experience 
come these sketches, principally good re- 
porting and probably not nearly as ex- 
ceptional as their author thinks them. 
Mr. Anderson has written some of the 
finest prose in modern literature, though 
his personality has always been prone to 
intrude into the performance. Sometimes 
his agonies of composition have been pain- 
ful to behold, but just now the trouble is 











INSPECT at OUR RISK 


This Treasure House of Words and Knowledge 


Learn in your own office, or home, how 


MARCH'S 





1462 pages, yet only 74" x 10” x 


2%" thick, because of thin 
opaque paper. Bound in Buck- 
ram. 
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HISTORICAL 
i oon COMPANY 
t. F-7, 1334 Cherry St., 
Pr ladelphia, Pa. 
Please send me (postpaid in U.S. — 
press paid in Canada) the New Ampl 


Edition of March's Thesaurus Dictionary. 


I will pay $3.75 on delivery, and if 


THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


places in your hands a complete command of the 


whole English language and thousands of facts which 
you need daily. 


By its unique patented arrangement of grouping 
related words you are enabled to instantly locate any 
word for the exact shade of meaning you wish to 
convey. 

It not only defines the words you know, but supplies 
the words you may not know; for instance, under 
“Truth” you find 1000 words covering truth and its 
opposites, fraud, error, etc. Invaluable to advertisers, 
writers and public speakers. 

This book, which in three large previous editions 
sold for $12.50 to $18.00, was called the ‘‘chiefest tool 
of the writing man’’ because of the complete mastery 
of English which it placed in the hands of the user, 
enabling him to choose instantly the exact word for 
his every purpose. 


NEW AMPLIFIED EDITION 


contains ali that made March’s Thesaurus ‘‘a reference book of 
international fame”, plus the addition of all of the important words 
used in the leading sciences, chapters which are complete text-books 
on English grammar, English composition, the evolution of writing, 
word-building, Biblical references. 


It enables you to easily locate facts which in themselves constitute 
a liberal education, up-to-date geographical facts not found in the 
largest gazetteers, historical facts of interest to every American, to 
the famous characters of literature and their dominant traits, to the 
pseudonyms of the most noted authors, etc. 


Despite the addition of thousands of new words, including those 
which arose out of the World War, and the progress of the arts, etc.; 
despite the addition of valuable illustrations and diagrams, it has been 
possible to reduce this new Amplified Edition to the extremely low 
price of $9.00. So sure are we that an examination will convince you 
of its worth, we will send a copy to you as per the approval coupon 
below, on 10 days’ trial. 


s. Send in That Coupon 


‘*Cannot be too highly 


% Keep the book for 10 days. praised.” — Forum. 
% Read it for the interesting, “The book we have wanted 
ex- o important data which it for 25 years.""— Postage. 
ified 


contains. Then if you do Ve 
not find it the most ly. 


“We commend it unreserved- 
— Review of Reviews. 
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the book will pay you $2.00 per month for 3 % valuable book you “Th copy writer's first aid.” 
months. (Canada, duty extra; Foreign, $10.00, ”. have ever owned, — Mailbag. 
cash with order.) It for any reason I do not wish *_. will be of constant use on 
to keep it, I will return it in good condition with- “¢., you have but to | i0 Writing desk.” — Ameri- 
in 10 days and you are to refund my $3.75. % return it and can Mercury. 

%, wewill pin “Unmistakably pee greatest 

our deposit single-volume reference wor 
Ds cae SOb ee eh dee ech ees ectiousseceeroocsesabons oe shane in the world.” — Writer's 
ques- Monthly. 
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that he takes himself as seriously, and 
his work — no matter how intrinsically 
trivial — more seriously than ever. 

An excellent study of American life in 
another phase is HARDWARE, by Edward 
L. McKenna (McBride, $2.50). This is a 
novel of three generations of the Cronins; 
the first a bartender who founded the 
family firmly in American city life, the 
second a Tammany politician, and the 
third a rum-runner in these modern days. 
It is a saner and more sensible picture of 
American political life than can be found 
in all the academic and historical studies 
of what is, after all, a thoroughly human 
institution. 


BRIEF TURNS 


"Tie osvious and quite futile thing 
to do with Rounp-up, by Ring W. Lard- 
ner (Scribner, $2.50), is to attempt to 
evaluate it as the serious work of a 
humorist. It is not particularly Mr. Lard- 
ner’s fault that he is a humorist. It might 
have happened to anyone, and it hap- 
pened to him because he chose it as a 
quick highway out of the sloughs of 
journalism to the fragrant foothills of 
Parnassus. He is a humorist only because 
he is a great deal more than that, which is 
the way of real humorists; he is a reporter 
with an exquisite gift for observation and 
a highly sensitive literary conscience. 
Therefore he is also the best short story 
teller just now in sight. There are a dozen 
proofs of it in this collection. 

Another short story collection is 
AWAKE AND Reuearse, by Louis Brom- 
field (Stokes, $2.50). The author is much 
preoccupied with death-bed scenes and 
funerals. Not that it worries him in the 
slightest, since he finds death more curious 
than solemn and simply a final ironic com- 
mentary on human affairs. Somehow he 
makes his point of view that of an amused 
bystander, though on occasion he walks 
with real tragedy. The thin string which 
holds these stories together is a somewhat 
apparent artifice, but the stories them- 
selves are sound enough. 

There is no dialectic spelling in BLack 
Maarc, by Paul Morand (Viking, $3.00), 
and yet these are vivid and perceptive 
studies of the American negro as seen both 
in his Parisian haunts and at a trans- 
atlantic distance. They aim to reveal the 
savage and superstitious soul rather than 
to record behavior, though each episode is 
sufficiently dramatic to carry the funda- 
mental theme. 

Now that Morley Callaghan has done 
very nicely with his first novel, Strange 
Fugitive, he has gone back and collected 
his wayside pieces in A Native ArGosy 
(Scribner, $2.50). Here are two novelettes 
and a number of short sketches, which fall 
short of the requirements of the short 
story and are more like snapshots taken 
by a wandering reporter in the back alleys 
of city life. The hard brilliance of his novel 
is not so evident in these tales; they are 
more sympathetic though less vivid. 
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THE CAPTIVE 


“Proust’s books are the au- 
tobiography of a sensitive 
soul, for whom the visible 
world exists. With his 
adoration of beauty, he 
gives one an equal sense of 
the beauty of exterior 
things and of physical 
beauty; with infinite care- 
fulness, with infinite pre- 
cautions, he gives one 
glimpses of occult secrets 
unknown to us, of our 
inevitable instincts, He is 


(La Prisonniere) 


by 
MARCEL PROUST 





Translated by 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff 


( By THE SAME AUTHOR) 


a creator of gorgeous fa- 
brics, Babylons, Sodoms.” 


—ARTHUR SYMONS 


This is the fifth novel of 
the series Remembrance of 
Things Past. It is complete 
in itself. 


Uniform in style and bind. 
ing, this is the first book 
in the series to be published 
in one volume at a popu- 
lar price. $3.00 


Swann’s Way — Within a Budding Grove — The Guermantes Way 
Each in two volumes—$6.00 
Cities of the Plain—two volumes—$15.00 
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MoRTAL MEN 


by BURNHAM CARTER 


"A romantic picture of an aristocratic young man grow: 
ing up, tasting life’s pleasures and disillusionments 
... Wit, irony and urbanity give it a brittle con- 


temporary frame.” 


$2.50 


—New York Times 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI — 66 FIFTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 








There's the germ of a 

story in this picture. 

What can you do with it? 

_ What couldn't you do with 

it, if you were a newspaper- 
trained writer? 


Writing for 
Publication 


ANY people who should be writing 
never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.” They become awe-struck by fab- 
ulous stories about millionaire authors and 
therefore give little thought to the fact 
that $25, $50 and $100 or more can often 
be earned for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on home or 
business management, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.,—things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 


Almost every month you hear of some new author of 
whom it is said: “He used to be a newspaper man.” 
Training in newspaper methods has come to be a passport 
to literary opportunity. 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writ- 
ing—the training that has produced so many successful 
authors. 


Here you have a course of home study, prepared and 
taught by active New York newspaper editors, which 
gives you real writing experience of the kind gained by 
pean newspaper workers to add to your natural 
ability. 


Newspaper men teach you 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the New 
York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. Under 
such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in you the power to 
make your feelings articulate. You learn to write by 
writing—acquiring the same experience to which so many 
well-known writers of short stories, novels, magazine 
articles, etc., attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wast- 
ing their time and money, we have prepared a unique 
Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing 
—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tion, etc. You’ll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bring it to you without obligation. Fill in and mail it now. 
er Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New 
ork. 


Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, N. Y. 

Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on writing for profit, as prom- | 
ised in Forum—July. 


Mr. 


Mrs. 
Miss 


will call on you.) ee 


| A Prerace To Moraus, by Walter Lipp- 
mann; Macmillan, $2.50. 
| Reviewed by Irvine Bassirr. 


Warrer Livemann has matured 
since the old Fabian days, though he 
still reveres Bernard Shaw as one of the 
true sages. He also continues to cling to 
certain naturalistic postulates that are 
responsible for Fabian socialism and in- 
numerable other isms. The scope of the 
present volume might perhaps have been 
more clearly revealed if it 
had been entitled “The Mod- 
ernist’s Dilemma.” The mod- 
ernist has achieved the 
emancipation from the tradi- 
tional faith for which he has 
been striving and is disillu- 
sioned regarding the results of 
his own rebellion. “In the free 
play of his uninhibited in- 
stincts he does not find any 
natural substitute for those 
accumulated convictions which, however 
badly they did it, nevertheless organized 
his soul.” The chief conviction he has 
lost is that “‘there is an immortal essence 
presiding like a king over his appe- 
tites. . . . The objective moral certitudes 
have dissolved, and in the liberal philoso- 
phy there is nothing to take their place.” 

The whole of the first part of the book 
is, indeed, devoted to a copious and con- 
vincing demonstration‘ of the chaos that 
is supervening upon the “vast dissolution 
of ancestral habits.” The epigraph is 
appropriately taken from Aristophanes: 
“Whirl is king, having driven out Zeus.” 
It must be especially easy, one is tempted 
to add, for a dweller in modern Man- 
hattan to be persuaded that the cult 
of the god Whirl has superseded that of 
all other divinities. 

Having granted thus much, Mr. Lipp- 
mann seeks to show in the second and 
third parts of his volume that it is pos- 
| sible to recover the missing elements in 
our contemporary life on lines that are 
still modernistic. The present time prob- 
ably surpasses all previous epochs in its 
irresponsible use of general terms. Mr. 








‘Modern Stoicism 


Wa ter LippMANN 


They swayed about upon a rocking-borse, and thought it Pegasus—Keats 


Lippmann is guilty of this form of ir. 
responsibility in calling his own con- 
structive program “humanism.” The 
word, indeed, suffers at his hands what 
would seem to be the ultimate ignominy: 
it is annexed to psychoanalysis. True 
humanism, which has always asserted 
the law of measure, he rejects, because, 
he says, it is impossible to bridge the gap 
between a general precept of this kind 
and the particular circumstance. The 
reasons he gives for this impossibility of 
humanistic mediation are 
based on one of the un- 
derlying naturalistic _postu- 
lates of which I spoke at 
the outset — namely, that 
man is completely immersed 
in the flux, that he is not 
immediately aware of a some- 
thing in himself that is real 
in its own way and at the 
same time lifts him above the 
phenomenal order. 

Having denied the duality of human 
experience, he proceeds to deal with the 
problem of adjustment — a problem that 
every moralist must face in some form — 
along Freudian lines. The chief source of 
his psychoanalytical wisdom is Firencai 
of Budapest. In this connection Mr. 
Lippmann develops, in a way that would 
have surprised St. Paul, the thesis that 
when one ceases to be a child one should 
give up childish things. One should 
adjust oneself to the “‘real” in the same 
fashion as the scientific specialist in his 
laboratory, and so become “disinter- 
ested.” This means in practice that one 
must learn to bow to natural necessity. 
One thus secures the equivalent, Mr. 
Lippmann would have us believe, not 
only of “humanism” but of “high 
religion.” 

One should no doubt strive to be ob- 
jective in the scientific sense, but does it 
therefore follow that every aspiration of 
the human heart that does not receive 
confirmation from the kind of “reality 
to which physical science gives us access 
must therefore be dismissed as mere wish- 


ful thinking and infantile survival? 
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Actual profits 


What ° ° iis 
iat iain made by an investor who for ten years (with rising and 


Say About This Book | 4eclining security values) has carefully followed the scientific 
"I have seen no evidence of practical principles explained in Mr. Rose’s much discussed book. 


investment experience that in any 
way a — the evidence offered 
in this 
—W.E. LAGERQUIST, Counsellor t+ 
on Investments, Ireong Trust Com- 
ie New York 
























“An important book for the modern 
type of investor fundamentally 
sound... entirely impartial —dis- 
cused in a new and illuminating 
way.” —THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


“Its vigorous, refreshing and stimu- 
lating. 

—HASTINGS LYON, Professor of 
Corporatson Finance, Columbsa 
Universety, New York 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
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me 


“Throws much light on those finer 
points of invesement policy which 
spell the pe en average : 
results and unusual results. *” ° ~ o 
~THE WALL STREET JOURNAL ee a 


Seiten disses anit tuinlin, NOTE: It should be observed that the history of this fund begins at the height of the 1919 bull 
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—BRANDON BARRINGER 
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taperience with investment manage- between average and unusual results probability factors in all types of investment. 
ment and backed by a profound study 


of investment history and theory ” explained in his new book From the invaluable experience gained 
—BARRON'S The Fenenceel from many years of practical and success- 
Weekly OW, this outstanding investment ex- ful investment management of hundreds of 
a pert, associated with the oldest and millions of dollars, the author shows how 
FIFTH PRINTING p largest firm of Investment Counselin America, the principles of scientific investment, 
IN 12 WEEKS offers, in a new and interesting way, a employed by the most successful investors, 
scientific method of investment based on may be applied by everyone, regardless of 
successful experience. the amount of capital employed. 
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Beware of shabby speech and writ- 
ing. “Bad grammar” is as great a 
personal handicap as soiled linen or 
unshined shoes. It gives an impression 
of carelessness or ignorance that hurts 
you in your relations with the people 
who count most in your business and 
social life. You need no longer be con- 
fused by puzzling points of word usage. 
A new kind of grammar has been pre- 
pared that will give you just the help 
you need 


BY MASON LONG 


Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Pennsylvania State College 


HIS is not the collec- 

tion of dry rules of 
your school days, but a 
live, interesting, simple 
explanation that will 
quickly clear up your 
English troubles. Here in 
a single handy volume is a 
complete guide to the 
modern correct use of 
English, a solution to 
every pomiene of word 
usage that puzzles or con- 
fuses you. And every 
point is illustrated by 
specific examples that show clearly how to 
apply it in your everyday talking and writing. 


You've always wanted a book like this on: 


Using nouns for clar- and weak verbs regu- 
ity or emphasis— lar and irregular forms; 
plurals, possessives, com- Correct use of whom, 
pound forms; as, like, shall, will, and 

Correct use of pro- other words that give 
nouns—exceptions; trouble; avoiding com- 

Use of adjectives and mon errors; 
adverbs to get exact How words are com- 
shades of meaning; com- bined and arranged to 
paring: placing forforce- increase their force; 

ness 


; Punctuating for 
Verbsas motive power _ clarity: 
of the sentence—strong Rules for spelling; etc. 


MASON LONG 


Examine It for 5 Days 
Without Advance Payment 


If you will fill in the form below and mail it to 
us, a copy of this 323-page book will be sent you 
forexamination. Within five days after getting 
it, you may either remit tne price—$3.00 plus 
a few cents for shipping—or return the book. If 
you prefer to remit with order, send only $3.00 
as we pay shipping charges on cash orders; same 
return privilege. 


(fll in, tear out, and mail) 
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I The Ronald Press Company, 

Dept. M 160, 15 East 26th St., New York 
Send a copy of Long's A College Grammar for 

my examination. With'n five days after receipt, 1 


will either return the book or remit $3.00 plus a few 
cents for shipping. 


BOND. 5 6 00-50 -we 60 00.00 on th gs 000000 00 se 00.08 


Street Address. .....6+200% 


from outside continental U. 8. or Canada, 
cash with order, same return privilege 


Books 


The aim of the moralist should surely be 
to produce the rich and finely rounded 
human personality. It is a matter of 
common observation that scientific re- 
search, however disinterested, does not 
by itself ensure the development of such 
a personality. There is a sense in which a 
man should refuse to be disinterested, 
should put rather prime emphasis on his 
own happiness, be, in short, a lover of 
himself. 

Everything then hinges on the thor- 
oughness with which one defines “ happi- 
ness” and “‘self.”” One may find that the 
something in man that lifts him above 
the phenomenal order is a certain quality 
of will and that the source of true happi- 
ness is an intelligent exercise of this will 
so that it may, in Mr. Lippmann’s own 
phrase, “‘preside like a king over his 
appetites.” Here is “adjustment” of an 
entirely different type from that of the 
psychoanalyst. Why must the belief that 
man needs to be subordinated in his 
ordinary self to a higher will be relegated 
to the mere traditionalist? Why not affirm 
the higher will first of all as a psycho- 
logical fact, as one of the immediate data 
of consciousness, and let the metaphysics 
and theology come later, if at all? By 
thus achieving a more fully experimental 
attitude one would become a true modern 
and not a mere modernist. The way 
would at the same time be opened for a 


swift flanking movement on the psycho- | 


analysts and other naturalistic psy- 
chologists, who are to be accounted at 
present among the chief enemies of human 
nature. 

The higher will of which I have just 
spoken is, in one of its chief aspects, a 
will to refrain. The country is filled at 
present with eager and restless people who 
wish to be persuaded that no essential 
loss has been suffered in the transition 
to modernism, and who are above all 
resolved not to exercise any will to re- 
frain. The quotations from Christ and 


Buddha and Confucius with which Mr. | 


Lippmann has interspersed his text are 
well calculated to give such persons the 
illusion that there is after all no funda- 
mental break between the wisdom of the 
ages and the wisdom of the laboratory. 
The book is written vivaciously through- 
out, at times impressively. It has a 
detailed discussion of sex, a topic in 
which the interest of the present age seems 
to be unbounded, so that Mr. Lippmann’s 
publisher has probably not been unduly 
optimistic in printing a first edition of 
eighty thousand copies. Nothing is 
further from my thought than to in- 
sinuate that Mr. Lippmann has cunningly 
devised his formula with a view to sales. 
On the contrary, his good faith is manifest. 

Furthermore, one should remember 
that those who live on the naturalistic 
level have an option: they may be either 
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Read 
RARE BOOKS 


You may now read without buy- 
ing, at moderate cost, both the 
quaint old books and the extraor- 
dinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately 
printed items, unexpurgated trans- 
lations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United 
States have access to a collection of 
rare, scarce, unusual, out-of-print 
and curious books chosen largely by 
themselves. 


Please state occupation or profes- 
sion when writing for information 
and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 


Dept. L-4 


45 West 45th Street New York City 


Learn Cultured Speech and Core 

rect Pronunciation quickly from 

phonograph records. Alsoincrease 

your vocabulary this new easy 

way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 

vated speech is a social and business 

asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening’? method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 
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SUBSCRIBERS 
ATTENTION! 


Changes of address for the Sum- 
mer months must be sent in to 
the Subscription Department 
from three to four weeks in 
advance of the date of issue with 
which the change is to be made 
effective. Due to subscription 
routine this advance notice is 
essential. Your codperation will 
be appreciated. 


Subscription Department 
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441 Lexington Avenue 
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MARQUE is a 
young German, 
whose family appar- 
ently were emigrés 
from France during 
the French Revolu- 
tion. Hardly more than a schoolboy, 
with millions of other lads on both 
sides, he was plunged into the war on 
the Western front. His book, though 
in the form of fiction, is based largely 
upon his own experience. It created 
a true literary sensation in Germany 
(the American publishers of the book 
inform us that over 500,000 copies of 
the book have been sold there) 
followed lately by one in England. 
Most of the foreign commentators 
regard it, in the phrase of the never- 
intemperate Manchester Guardian, 
as ‘“‘surely the greatest of all war 
books.”’ It was a unanimous choice, 
incidentally, of our own five judges. 

In the long pre-publication report 
about this book, which sapcenet in 
the Book-of-the-Month Club News,— 
Remarque’s book was described as a 
modern equivalent of Stephen Crane’s 
The Red Badge of Courage. ‘‘There is 
not a trace of nationalism in it,’’ the 
report read, “‘nor of animosity to- 
ward an old enemy. To those who 
were in the war, as to those who 
were not, it bears the accent of 
simple truth that makes one exclaim 
with every page that is turned, as 
one German critic did, “This, this, 
this is the War at last!’’’ 

Without venom, with a frequent 
humor, but all the more impressively 
for these reasons, the book outlines 
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ERICH MARIA REMARQUE 
whose book, “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” was the June choice 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 






the tragedy of an obliterated genera- 
tion of lads, passing through a sear- 
ing experience the like of which, 
peewee no other generation of 
oys has ever had in human history. 
And the high point of the book 
Cmost people will find it so, we be- 
lieve) curiously has nothing to do 
with fighting, but with a poignant 
realization on the part of this normal 
young foot-soldier that all his roots 
with the familiar scenes and things, 
among which he had quietly grown, 
have been ruthlessly cut by his 
experiences. He comes to this realiza- 
tion during a first short leave at 
home, for which he had been craving 
with all his heart. He finds there 
that the truth about the war is so 
utterly beyond the conception of 
those whom he loved that he cannot 
even speak with them about it but 
must be silent or evasive. He has 
become of a race apart from his own 
people; the hated trench and No- 
Man’s Land—and the book outlines 
simply and vividly what they con- 
noted —have become his normal 
milieu. It is but a brief chapter, yet it 
is one which no one who reads will 
ever be likely to forget. 
* * * 


The Book-of-the-Month Club is 
the only organization of its kind 
which sends its subscribers pre- 
publication reports, such as the one 
quoted above, allowing them to take 
the ‘‘book-of-the-month’”’ or not, as 
they wish. Subscribers may take as 
few as four books a year out of 250 
to 300 bennemelel and reported 
upon by our judges. Over 100,000 
judicious book-readers now sub- 
scribe to this service, more than to all 
the other hook-clubs in the United States 
combined. If you are interested to 
know how it operates, and what it 
does for you, mail the coupon below 
for information. To those who sub- 
scribe now, the first book is being 
given free, provided it costs nu more 
than $3.00. 
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Facilities Nearly Doubled by Recent Additions to Building 


New Fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


George W. Chadwick Boston, Mass. 


Director 


Year Opens 
September 19, 1929 


Modern, Capacious Building adjacent to Met- 
ropolitan Boston’s Musical Advantages. Three 
concert and recital halls. Sound-proof instruction 
and practice rooms. Most complete organ equip- 
ment. 


Courses Leading to Degrees and Diplomas in 
Major Subjects; Normal Department, Soloist 
Courses. 


Conservatory Orchestra and Chorus. Regular 
participation for advanced instrumental and vocal 
pupils in symphonic concerts. 


Major Subjects: Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin, 
Violoncello, Viola, Contrabass, Harp, Wind and 
Percussion Instruments. 


Theoretical Subjects. Solfeggio, Harmony and 
Harmonic Analysis, Theory, Counterpoint, Fugue 
and Composition. 


Departments: of Public School Music; Languages; 
Dramatics; Ensemble Playing. Operatic Training; 
Free Lecture Courses. 


Dormitories for women students. Valuable scholar- 
ships, prizes. Catalogue. 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject as 
well as for Full Courses 


Address: 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston 
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A practical forty-lesson 
course in the and 
marketing of the ShorcStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 


Write today for this new book. It tells 
alaw pees oe shorten 
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Stoics or Epicureans — not to speak of 
the persons, a species that abounded jn 
decadent Rome, who are stoical in their 
professions and epicurean in their prac. 
tice. Mr. Lippmann is far from favoring 
the epicurean self-indulgence. In fact, 
his philosophy may be defined as ap 
ingenious adaptation of Stoicism to the 
needs of the machine age. The “disin. 
terestedness” that he preaches has rather 
more than its share of the stoical bleak. 
ness. Whatever the merits or demerits 
of his ethical conception, it should at all 
events be made to stand on its own feet 
and not be identified with either “hu. 
manism” or “high religion.” That a 
person of Mr. Lippmann’s conspicuous 
ability should make such an identification 
is itself no small testimony to the modem- 
istic confusion. One is tempted to apply 
to him his own sentence: “Of all the 
bewilderments of the present age none is 
greater than that of the conscientious 
and candid moralist himself.” 


Self-Revelation 


Tue Letrrers or KATHERINE Mans- 
FIELD, Edited by J. Middleton Murry; 
Knopf, $7.50. 

Reviewed by Frances WaRFIELD. 


‘Tae two volumes of Katherine 
Mansfield’s letters, together with her 
journal, published a year ago, hold a 
living spirit, frightened, reaching out to 
touch, to communicate, to evoke the 
warmth of response. 

Taken from their envelopes, printed, 
and bound into books, the letters are 
made to stand up with literature. Yet 
they are not literature as Katherine 
Mansfield wished to write it; they do not 
express truth — simple, low-spoken, re- 
strained, yet profoundly realized — as she 
wished in her writing to express it. Nor is 
there in the letters, save as there is in all 
good letters, the feel and the savor of life; 
certainly not as Katherine Mansfield, 
the artist, felt and savored it. The touch 
is gay and glancing; it bears but lightly’ 
on the life which, to become the artist 
she labored to become, she strove to 
believe in, face, accept, and then inter- 
pret. Irony dogged Katherine Mansfield. 
For — such is the reader-appeal of real or 
apparent _ self-revelation — her _ letters 
probably will be remembered when her 
deeply-felt, deft, though unpowerful, 
stories have been forgotten. 

The letters are almost entirely personal. 
They reflect with unreal brightness that 
aspect of Katherine Mansfield’s person- 
ality which made friends say they felt 
themselves to be more alive when they 
were with her. She has not only the true 
letter-writer’s joy in detail, but also @ 
kindling imagination. Her quivering 
awareness of her immediate world makes 





Who opens new visions of YOUR OWN 
CAPACITY for achievement, for work, for 
play, for comfort, for friendship; for the 
fullness of the joys of the spirit, for tap- 
ping the vineyard of your world, and 
taking all that nature meant for YOU. 


It hits some men at eighteen, and it reaches others at thirty-five, 
forty, or at sixty. But there is a time in every useful life “when a man 
comes to himself’? — when some “ missing link”’ idea gets into his being, 
gives him new balance, new vision, new energy, sets him right with 
himself, speeds him to achievement. You may either wait for it to come, 
or go forth to seek and find it. 

Just as the addition of one tiny new element may suddenly crysta- 
lize a mixture of chemicals into a firm and shining solid, so the arrival 
of SOME ONE ACTIVE NEW IDEA may make over your entire life. 


‘Men are 
made each 


It took time for the day 
to come that would pre- 
cisely fit his intense individ- 
ualism. During that time 
his works have been pub- 
lished in many beautiful 
expensive editions. It re- 
mained for some publisher 
to make the final, absolutely 
— compact and most 
readable, large-type Emer- 
son. This tasteful NEW 
two-volume set contains 
everything Emerson wrote, 
previously issued in many 
volumes. This is a set which 
will lend atmosphere to 
your library table, and 
which, with its large clear 
type, will encourage con- 
stant and helpful reading. 
You may have the set for 
FREE examination by sim- 
ply sending the coupon 
with no money. 


It has been so in the lives of many people that you know. 


For a long time leading men and women have been getting ideas 
from Ralph Waldo Emerson. He offers more practical, instantly useful, 
personally heartening ideas to the page than most any other writer. 
All who ever read him moved a few notches forward and upward — 
some sped rapidly to goals but dimly seen before. You simply can not 
read this intensely practical philosopher without increasing your men- 
tal and spiritual stature — without prompt profit. 


He Plants You Firmly on Your Own Individuality 


Perhaps you scrutinize yourself with balanced and restrained judg- 
ment — and believe you know what lies within. But one reading of 
Emerson on “ Self-Reliance’? may discover for you, within yourself, 
superiorities you have not seen, may tie up disconnected wires that 
have been diverting your voltage into profitless channels. Thousands 
have found it so. And this one message has been printed and reprinted 
more times than any other piece of writing on the subject of personal 
power. And yet it is but a small part of the great body of intensely 
practical philosophy he left to hearten mankind. Seeing always how 
the SPIRIT of man can be made more robust he gave an eternal heri- 
tage in his brilliant writings on “ Friendship,”’ “ Intellect,” “ Compen- 
sation,” “ Love,” “ Prudence,” “Art,” “ Experience,” ‘ Character,” 
“ Manners,” “ Nature,’ and a host of inspiring subjects, all related 
more or less to his great central idea of Independence for the Individual. 


with some 
triumphant 
superiority. 


—Emerson 
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@ Send me the new 2 vol- 
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plete Writings. I will either 
send the books back to you in 
ten days or send an initial pay- 
ment of $1.65 and $2 a month for 4 
months, a total of only $9.65 — less than 
half the lowest former price for a complete 

Emerson. (Cash price $9.50). 


are displayed in panels in larger sized type. Just to scan these key- 

note ideas alone will give you the gist 7 iceman thought. Each of 

these emphasized |ideas is of value beyond computation. A man’s whole 
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and 
Eagerly Alert 
for Tomorrow 


An unprecedented record is now | 


being given notable recognition in 
the 125th Anniversary Year of 
THe CHURCHMAN the oldest 
and the youngest of all religious 
journals, 


The vigor, animation and open- 
mindedness of youth, its broad 
point of view and the infinite 
range of subjects it covers make 
THE CHURCHMAN unique. 


Its readers number adherents of 
every religious belief — and of 
none. Perhaps the only point upon 
which they find common ground 
is their cordial endorsement of 
THE CHURCHMAN. 


As Johnstone Beesch has so aptly 
said: 


*©J Jike THe Cuurcuman because it never 
says ‘this ends the matter’ or ‘we shall 
consider this closed’. I am glad that you 
print articles with which the editor does 
not fully agree, and for this I say so much 
more honor to him. He does not consider 
himself and his mental make-up as the 
norm to which writers must adjust them- 
selves; he does not attempt to formulate a 
narrow platform of thought; he is always 
ready for the ‘one word more’. THE 


CuuRCHMAN is broad, intense, reverent ! 


and loyal to the church, with a zeal that 
can see her faults.” 


The 125th Anniversary offer 
shown below gives you the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime to become ac- 
quainted with THE CHURCHMAN, 


In recognition of its 125th Anniversary — and to | 


introduce Tue CuurcHMAN at the most important 
and most interesting period in its entire history of 
125 years — this coupon entitles the use to the 
Anniversary rate of 33 issues for two dollars. Bill 
will be sent later, unless you prefer to mail check 
with your order to Toe Cuurcuman, 2 West 47th 
St., New York City. 
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the reader move slowly, rememberiag 


Years Young 


| So skilled, so fastidious, so absorbed a 
| craftsman as Katherine Mansfield could 
'not make commonplace sentences or 
| express dull thoughts. 


forgotten things. Moreover, the letters 
are carefully and beautifully fashioned. 


To read these letters is to see chiefly the 
side of her nature against which she 
struggled as a writer. It is, indeed, the 
side which prevented her from being a 
first-rate writer. It was her tendency to 
deny her own artistic credo, to veer away 
from truth and to glance sidewise at life 
and at reality. Inevitably the sensitive- 
ness caused by illness increased this 
tendency; in her correspondence it 
definitely triumphs. Retaining her in- 
herent fineness and integrity, she verges 
perilously on “charm.” It seems certain 
that the publication of her letters will 
win for Katherine Mansfield thousands of 
new friends. It is less certain that these 
are the friends she would have chosen. 


Poetic Prestige 


CavENDER’s Houses, by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson; Macmillan, $2.00. 
Reviewed by Ricnarp Huaues. 


Once a great literary figure, such 
as Mr. Robinson’s, attains to certain 
proportions, it begins to transcend al- 
together his mere writings. From then on 
the figure is no longer judged by the work, 
but the work by the figure. The critic 
turns to the title-page rather than to 
those which follow to learn whether or 
not the book is important. A certain 
blind momentum has been accumulated, 
and neither bad nor dull writing, nor 
critical opposition, can do much to check 
it before its appointed time. 

At the present day, the reputation 
of Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson has 
little to gain from Cavender’s House; but 
probably it will lose little by it either. 
On the other hand, one may reasonably 
conclude that Cavender’s House derives 
no small portion of what attention it has 
attracted from Mr. Robinson's reputa- 
tion. To judge a poet by work done after 
he is written out is of course unfair; nor 
is this the place to discuss Mr. Robinson's 
earlier work. But if one looks at the book 
in hand dispassionately, by itself, there 
are certain points about it to which 
no one could be blind. 

In the first place it is rather hard to 
read. I will not deny that this is often 
the case with very fine work, where 
extreme condensation of thought and 


| feeling produce an apparent obscurity 


for all but the very quickest wits. But 
here there is no obscurity of that kind. 
The phrasing is occasionally a little 
awkward, a little involuted: but the 
thought itself is always so extremely 











VICTORY! 
SUCCESS! 


Give your boy or girl an early 
start toward success by broad- 
ening their interests — wid- 
ening their perspective — 
keeping them up with things. 
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ST. NICHOLAS 
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Each month boys and girls are 
given a golden opportunity to 
learn about: 
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Scientific Development 
Customs of Other Lands 
Good Books to Read 
Current Events 
Invention 

How to Do Things 
Customs of Other Times 
Airplane News 
Expeditions of Exploration 
The Out-of-Doors 
Historical Anniversaries 


In Short, What Is Going On 
In the World 


St. Nicnotas Is a Magazine 
That Can Be Used! 


Every month the St. NicHo.as 
LeaGuE runs a series of con- 
tests in drawing, short story, 
poetry, photography. 

Casu Prizes and badge awards 
for the winners in each. Open 
to all boys and girls under 
eighteen years of age. 


A Stepping Stone 
to Success! 


St. Nicholas Magazine 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 





U watch their diet care- 
fully—you see that they 
have clothing suitable to the 

weather; you do everything in your 
power to make those children of 
yours grow up healthy and strong 
in body. What do you do for their 
minds? 

Is sending your boys and girls to 
school enough? You were 
anxious to teach them to 
read. Now what are 
they reading? Do you 
have time to investigate 
every book or magazine 
that fallsinto those young 
hands? Or do you glance 
at most of them and say: 
“Oh, I guess it won’t 
hurt them.” Do you trust 
them to outgrow the thou- 
sands of notions and improper 
standards they will inevitably find 
i promiscuous reading of cheap 
thrillers? Or do you lean the other 
way and make the classics dis- 
tasteful to your children by forcing 
them to read books beyond their 
years? 

The happy medium is hard to 
find—yet it must be found if your 
children are to be well equipped 
mentally. It is to fill this great need 
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of every parent and everv child that 
The Juntor Literary Guild has been 
founded. NOW you can be sure that 
your children are reading books 
that are good for them; books that 
are building them; books that are 
fitting them for life. And the books 
will be so full of wholesome thrills 
that the children themselves will 
literally devour every 
line of them — probably 
three or four times. 

The two booklets pic- 
tured above tell you how 
the Literary Guild has 
turned its attention to 
books for children to 
supplement its success- 
ful plan for saving money 
on adult books. 

Now, Carl Van Doren, 
in association with a group of lead- 
ing authorities on juvenile reading, 
chooses three different titles for 
young people every month from the 
advance lists of America’s foremost 
publishers. One book is chosen for 
both boys and girls under twelve 
years. Another book is selected for 


girls between twelve and sixteen fl 


and still another for boys between 
twelve and sixteen. 
If there is a child under sixteen in 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


55 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 4 F. 


New York, N. Y. 
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eee ee fk there is a child in 
Your home~Send at onee 


your home— you must be interested. 
The same saving that adult readers 
realize on their Guild books is now 
available on the best juveniles that 
can be found. A single yearly sub- 
scription, costing not more than 
60% of the total retail value of the 
twelve books selected, pays for 
everything. 


A CHARTER MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE IS FREE 


The child is himself the member. 
The books are addressed to the 
young person by name. They are 
delivered, oneeach month, postpaid, 
just like your magazines. A gold and 
enamel emblem is sent gratis with 
the first book. The child is im- 
mediately made to feel a part of a 
great international organization of 
which he may justly be proud. 

Send the coupon at once for the 
two books of SECRETS, printed in 
full colors and illustrated. 


i THE Junior LITERARY GUILD, Dept. 4 F. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

You may send me the two booklets: SECRETS for 
Parents and SECRETS for Readers Under Sixteen. 
I assume no obligation, of course. 
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A SPORTING OFFER 


If you would like to see a literary 
magazine that is not written for 
the high-brows alone: 


If you would like to read some book 
reviews that really give you some 
idea of the flavor of the books: 


If you would like to meet the best 
authors and know what they are 
thinking and doing and going to do: 


If you would like to keep up with 
the newest books with a minimum 
of effort: 


If you would like to see the most 
amusing magazine on books and 
authors ever published: 


Send us the following coupon with your 
name and address and we will send you a 
sample copy of Brentano’s Book Chat free of 
charge. If, on the other’ hand, you are of a 
venturesome nature and want to take a 
sporting chance, send along a dollar and 
we will send you Brentano’s Book Chat for a 
full year. You can’t lose! 


BRENTANO’S Book CHAT 
1 West 47th Street, N. Y. C. 


Just on a chance I might be interested, you may send 
me a sample copy of Book Chat. 


P. S. On a second thought I want to try it sight unseen for 
a year. Here’s my dollar a 
No... 


Books 


simple that this seldom presents any real 
difficulty. No, the difficulty here arises 
more from a continual attrition on the 
mind of the reader due to the almost un- 
varied clumsiness of the verse. Nor is 
this the clumsiness of a gothic, tumbling 
strength; it is more the teetering inability of 
weakness. The tired eye, having swooned 
the length of some flat line, can hardly 
summon strength to crawl back all the 
long white distance to the beginning of 
the next. The division into lines seems to 
be altogether irrespective of the sense, so 
that now a sentence will appear to be 
complete in one line, only for you to find 
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a hang-over in the next; now the break 
is so abrupt as almost to divide an in- 
finitive. Moreover, words are grouped 
without any attention to the resulting 
consonantal discords —discords which 
in other hands might be used with a pur- 
pose, but here seem meaningless. In 
short, there is no music, and no form. If 
you should compare the three lame lines 
with which this book opens with the pre- 
lude of Jeffers’ Women at Point Sur, you 
would agree that there could hardly be 
found two better contemporary examples, 
leaving the quality of poetry out of the 
picture, of good and bad verse-making. 

Perhaps I have discussed technicalities 
at too great length, but it is difficult to 
talk about anything else. The purpose 
of the book is psychological study; but 
the persevering reader is not likely to be 
rewarded with the discovery of any very 
great profundity, either of thought or of 
feeling. In the main it is a trite story 
tritely told. 

It is doubtful whether this book will 
sell as well as Tristram, but it will prob- 
ably reach a very respectable figure. It 
is certainly one of the curiosities of 
literature that there is always, in every 
generation, an audience for long, weak, 
dull verse. Other tastes may change, but 
not this one. These pachyderms are not 
only more successful, as‘a rule, than 
the genuine poetry of their age; they even 
outstrip much that is more meretricious, 
more obviously “popular.”” Works pile 
on Collected Works, often throughout a 
lifetime; their very negativeness evokes 
a continuous zephyr of praise; laurels and 
dignities are added; till at last the cen- 
tury turns over in its sleep, and they are 
gone. 





For Every Executive 
and Business Man 
“This is not only a 
system for the sten- 
ographer. It is agreat 
time and money saver 
for the executive. 
Every executive and 
business man should 


wu. 
John E. Calhoun 


Success Through 
SPEEDWRITING 


Dorothy Marion Ringer — “I 
began writing shorthand after 
studying Speedwriting only four 
hours. I am employed as secretary 
and find no difficulty in taking dic- 
tation as fast as it is given to me.” 


James E. Andre — “I had no 
idea Speedwriting could be learned 
so quickly. It is not only easy to 
learn, but is really fascinating. As 
for speed, the name “Speedwrit- 
ing” is not in error. | am employed 
as secretary and bookkeeper and 
my salary is 65% more than it was 
when I enrolled for your Speed- 
writing course.” 


Mrs. Amy W. Hotchkiss — “In 
teaching and taking notes, Speed- 
writing is of inestimable value to 
me. Even before I had completed 
the course I took a report of one 
hour and ten minutes, and in 
transcribing my notes I found only 
one word that was not readily in- 
telligible to me.” 


Rev. J. B. Spiers — “I find 
Speedwriting very useful in taking 
notes of sermons, lectures and 
random thoughts. I tried to learn 
another system many years ago, 
but could make nothing of it and 
gave up in despair. Your system 
does all that is claimed for it and 
it is certainly easy to learn, inter- 
esting and delightful.’”’ 


In the Courtroom 
“Il am a trial lawyer and 
took the Course for the sim- 
plification of taking notes of 
testimony. Your method has 
become astonishingly useful 
not only in the courtroom 
but also in my office. At the 
present writing it has re- 
duced the labor of writing a 
by about 60 per cent.” 0. 
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For the Stenographer 
or Secretary 

“Just two months ago I 
started the course in Speed- 
writing and now find that I 
am able to write 110 words a 
minute,”’ writes Emily Ash- 
man. “I really found it a 
pleasure to study this new 
system of shorthand and was matters of note-tak- 
surprised at the results, after ing and lecture re- 
such little effort to learn it.” cording.” 


For the Engineer 
Mr. Teodulo A. Do- 
lumbal learned Speed- 
wriling in eighty-five 
study hours and 
writes: “Speedwriling 
is indeed a great 
helper to every ecn- 
gineering student in 


MISS E. B. DEARBORN 


Miss E. B. Dearborn, eminent authority on 
and originator of Speedwriting. 


T last! The answer to the urgent need for a really scientific system of shorthand. Written 
in the ordinary letters of the alphabet, Speedwriting is so simple, so logical, that anyone 
can learn its fundamentals in one evening! 
Right this minute you know the fundamentals of this amazing new method — you use the 
same “‘A-B-C’s” as you do in your daily speech. No need to spend long, tedious months 
memorizing a “foreign language” of dots and dashes, hooks and curves. Written in the fa- 
miliar A-B-C’s, you can start using Speedwriting in a few hours, and in a few weeks you can 
acquire all the speed and proficiency necessary for practical work. 
Everywhere this new shorthand is hailed with enthusiasm. Men and women in every field 
of endeavor are loud in their praise. Experienced stenographers are adopting it in place of the 


old, conventional systems. Beginners welcome it as the short-cut to a successful business 
career. 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND = 


Speedwriting was originated by Miss E. B. Dearborn, eminent authority on shorthand, who for 
eighteen years taught practically all systems in such leading educational institutions as Columbia 
University, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons College and the University of California. 

For years Miss Dearborn devoted herself to the development of an entirely new kind of shorthand. 
She abandoned the whole idea of arbitrary symbols — the dots, dashes, hooks, curves, shadings, 
and other characters that place:such a tax upon the memory 
and require so many months and years of practice for facility 
in writing. In their stead she substituted the ordinary letters 
of the alphabet. That is why, when you understand the simple, 
scientific principle of Speedwriting you can begin using it 
almost at once. Surprising speed is quickly developed. No need 
to spend months at a business college; a few minutes’ daily 
practice at home is all you need to qualify as a proficient 
shorthand writer. Speedwriting can be written either with pen 
or pencil or on the typewriter. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


An interesting, illustrated ae —_ about Speed- Details FREE 
writing, shows how you can easily and quickly master 

this a. natural shorthand right at home. It wut LL 
demonstrates the practical usefulness of WY 

Speedwriting to you, in your particular line of AQ Speedwriting, Inc. 

work, whether you are an executive, a profes- a ee ee 

sional man or woman, an experienced sten- w ee one 

ographer or a beginner. A copy of this booklet — Soe 

will be sent to you gladly, without cost or 
obligation. Mail the coupon Now! 


Learn to 
Typewrite the 


Speediyping 
Make hg 
Speedtyping course 


quickly qualifies 
you as expert typist 


Without cost or obligation on my 

part, please send me the illustrated 
booklet on Speeduriting, the Natural 
Shorthand. 


Speedwriting, Inc. 


Dept. BK-1038, 200 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Hoover and Law Observance 


by JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


a 

TT AN AMERICAN citizen profoundly in- 
terested in the welfare of his country, it is all 
too obvious that the one fundamental question 
transcending all others is that of law and the 
observance of law. Prosperity may temporarily 
increase or decline. The manufacturers may 
get the extra profits they desire from a prohib- 
itive tariff or they may not. The farmers, like 
the intellectual classes, may for a time be out 
of adjustment to the earning power of other 
classes and the general economic level. America 
may for a while either accept or refuse its re- 
sponsibilities to the world at large. But far 
more fundamental than these or any other 
problems confronting this country at the mo- 
ment is the problem of whether the United 
States is to remain a civilized nation or come to 
be ranked with Kipling’s “lesser breeds with- 
out the law.” It is evident that the present sit- 
uation, which would disgrace a savage tribe, 
cannot continue along its indicated curve with- 
out leading directly to a breakdown of govern- 
ment or to a dictatorship. To a considerable 
extent, indeed, the government has already 
broken down in one of its most essential du- 
ties — the protection of the persons and prop- 
erties of its citizens; as is evidenced by private 
policemen, armed guards, and armored cars, 
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the citizens have had to undertake such pro- 
tection for themselves. 

So far as I know, Mr. Coolidge, intent on 
paring budgets, never troubled himself over the 
rising tide of crime and lawlessness, beyond 
seeing to it that Mrs. Coolidge was accom- 
panied on her shopping by an armed protector. 
It is therefore a matter of the most earnest con- 
gratulation that, although Mrs. Hoover has 
dispensed with a personal guard, Mr. Hoover 
is evidently sufficiently impressed by the situa- 
tion as to have devoted one-quarter of his in- 
augural address to the topic. A careful and 
sympathetic reading of that address, however, 
leaves one wondering whether he has the 
slightest comprehension of the magnitude and 
causes of the danger which we face.* He says, 
indeed, that “the most malign of all these 
dangers [to the state] to-day is disregard and 
disobedience of law,” and every honest citizen 
must whole-heartedly agree with him when he 
goes on to say that “our whole system of self- 
government will crumble either if officials elect 

*Eprror’s Nore: It is gratifying to recognize in President 
Hoover’s second public utterance — his speech before the Asso- 
ciated Press in New York on April 22— some advance in his 
views as first set forth in his inaugural address. He now sees 
that the problem of lawlessness extends beyond the limits 
of the Prohibition question. Even so, he still seems to rely upon 


stricter enforcement as the only means of meeting the situation 
— and this, as Mr. Adams shows, is not enough. 
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what laws they will enforce or citizens elect 
what laws they will support. The worst evil of 
disregard for some law is that it destroys re- 
spect for all law.” 

But what remedy does he suggest, beyond 
appointing the inevitable investigating com- 
mittee which, according to the custom of such 
bodies, will probably sit for from one to five 
years, publish a voluminous report, with 
perhaps one or two dissenting reports, and be 
discharged with thanks? The only recommen- 
dation he can offer is to say that “if citizens do 
not like a law, their duty as honest men and 
women is to discourage its violation; their right 
is openly to work for its repeal.” 

Obviously, from the context in which these 
passages are found, Mr. Hoover was thinking 
mainly of the Eighteenth Amendment, but as 
he rightly points out, and as we cannot too 
strongly stress, the whole observance of law 
hangs together. A loose administration which 
would allow officials to pick and choose among 
the laws they enforce, or citizens to determine 
at will which laws they obey, could only be de- 
structive of any real sense of law on the part of 
the public. The American problem, though 
complicated by Prohibition, lies far deeper; 
and it is the lack of understanding as to what 
the problem is that so greatly diminishes the 
force of Mr. Hoover’s appeal to us as citizens 
anxious to do our duty toward society. 
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I. IS NEEDLESS to waste words in paint- 
ing the situation in our country to-day. The 
headlines of any metropolitan newspaper any 
day do so only too clearly. Crime of the most 
desperate sort is so rampant that unless a rob- 
bery runs into six figures or a murder is out- 
standingly brutal or intriguing, we no longer 
even read below the headings. We are no more 
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interested than in a stock that does not move. 
We have ceased to expect criminals to be 
caught and punished. We accept the statement 
from the Chief Justice of the United States that 


our criminal justice is a disgrace to civilization’ 


with the same lack of reaction with which we 
accept the Department of Agriculture’s esti- 
mate of the cotton crop as about the same as 
was expected. On the other hand, tens of thou- 
sands of reputable citizens, who in all the pri- 
vate relations of life are decent and trustworthy 
persons, are daily breaking one law or another. 
When a state has ceased to be able to enforce 
law, when its citizens have ceased to feel any 
sense of duty to obey law as law, when they 
have lost all respect for law enforcement and 
the courts and officials charged with enforce- 
ment, it is clear that something more than 
merely one amendment to the Constitution, 
however unwise, must be sought for as the 
cause. 

In a previous article in the Atlantic Monthly 
I dealt with that heritage of lawlessness in 
America which is the historical background to 
any discussion of the question. I tried to show 
how, from the first settlement in the seven- 
teenth century to the last rioting in Chicago, 
we have, for one reason and another — often 
political, sometimes racial, occasionally ge- 
ographic, usually economic — developed a dis- 
respect for law. Granted that background and 
granted, as must be, the truth of what Mr. 
Hoover says, what is the situation in which the 
patriotic citizen, anxious to obey the law of the 
land, finds himself to-day? 

In the first place, there is the infinite number 
of laws and ordinances — federal, state, munic- 
ipal — which Congress and forty-eight state 
legislatures, not to mention lesser bodies, are 
turning out literally by thousands every year. 
I have seen the statement that taking all the 
law, ordinance, and regulation making bodies 
in the country together, over twenty thousand 
statu*es were passed in one year regarding rail- 
roads alone. Despite the fact that state boun- 
daries are imaginary lines which have ceased to 
have any meaning for us in daily life, the laws 
of every state vary. The metropolitan area of 
New York City lies within three states. For 
some years I lived in New Jersey and worked 
in New York. I spent half my waking hours in 
one state and half in the other, and I lived un- 
der two different sets of laws relating to inher- 
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itance, taxation, and to in- 
numerable other matters of 
daily concern. Had I com- 
muted to Connecticut in- 
‘stead of to New Jersey, I | 
should have had to learn 
an entirely new set of laws 
and regulations, for igno- 
rance of the law is no excuse 
for disobedience. 

This anomalous condition 
is found throughout the 
country; in countless minor 
matters it is impossible to tell 
whether one is obeying the 
law or not. Motoring from New London to 
Providence, one must not run at more than 
thirty miles an hour, I believe it is, in Connecti- 
cut; but as soon as one has crossed into Rhode 
Island it is against the law to run at /ess than 
thirty. Traveling on the train from Buffalo to 
Chicago, it is legal to buy cigarettes for the 
first hour or two; but after crossing into Ohio 
(no one knows when or where) it becomes il- 
legal for two or three hours until one has again 
reached the safety of Indiana. Before Prohibi- 
tion, it used to be legal for one to have a flask 
of whisky while going by train from Denver to 
Dallas — up to the imaginary line which sepa- 
rated some county in Texas from another, at 
which point one was a lawbreaker, and, as oc- 
casionally happened, could be hauled from the 
train and jailed. Ignorance of the law, as we 
have said, is considered to be no excuse. A law- 
abiding citizen who finds himself frequently 
breaking such laws feels none of the emotions 
which a reputable citizen should feel in such 
circumstances, and the fact that the situation 
is so obviously absurd insidiously breaks down 
the feeling that law as law should be implicitly 
obeyed. 

Again, many laws are passed merely because 
it is the easiest way for lazy or supine legisla- 
tors to rid themselves of noisy and fanatical 
minorities; likewise they may be passed by 
legislators who are simply ignorant or have 
some racial ax to grind. As instances we may 
cite the law prohibiting the teaching of evolu- 
tion in Tennessee; the law recently passed by 
one of the Southern states, prohibiting the 
presence in any public or school library of any 
book “defining evolution” (which would rule 
out all dictionaries and encyclopedias); or the 





several so-called “pure his- 
tory laws,” penalizing the 
critical writing of American 
history. Included also in 
this group are the broad cen- 
sorship laws of various 
places, such as that which 
in St. Louis resulted in the 
seizure and destruction of a 
collector’s rare edition of 
Boccaccio, and that which 
makes it illegal for book- 
» stores in Boston to sell a 
considerable number of cur- 
rent volumes sold almost 
everywhere else in the United States. Living 
under laws like these, is it any wonder that the 
sober, law-abiding citizen has little respect for 
law as law? 


aE UT LET US consider such a citizen fac- 
ing some concrete problems. Personally I agree 
heartily with all that Mr. Hoover says. I have 


_keen respect for law and believe that such a 


respect is an essential element in building up 
any civilization. For me, one of England’s 
greatest charms is the fact that the entire com- 
munity does have this respect and that anyone 
not an actual criminal feels a certain real dis- 
grace in breaking any law. But what is the situ- 
ation in America that confronts such a normal, 
law-abiding citizen? Is a citizen of Boston who 
wishes to know what is being written in con- 
temporary American literature bound to de- 
prive himself of knowing anything about a 
dozen or so important titles because it is illegal 
for a bookseller to furnish him with them? Or 
shall he surreptitiously import them from New 
York, or break the law and buy them furtively 
from a “book-legger”’? Shall a teacher in the 
state which prohibits dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias in its schools and libraries throw those 
books out of the windows, or shall he give the 
students illegal use of copies hid in closets? 
Shall a man interested in Italian literature and 
the culture of the Renaissance leave a hole in 
his knowledge where Boccaccio should be, or 
shall he break the law and buy a copy? 

In constantly passing back and forth from 
Europe, I am continually confronted by sim- 
ilar problems. In all enlightened countries over 
here not only are treatises on birth control by 
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medical authorities to be had in the bookshops 
of any city, but frequently public instruction is 
given in free clinics. If I take any such book 
home to New York, I become a lawbreaker and 
am liable to a year in prison or five thousand 
dollars fine. I am interested in modern liter- 
ature and, although greatly disliking the book, 
I realize that Joyce’s Ulysses is a landmark in 
its development. For the purposes of an article 
I am now writing I can readily buy Ulysses for 
five dollars in Paris or here in London (where I 
am working at the moment), but if I take it to 
New York to use there, I shall again be a law- 


breaker and shall again be liable to a year in. 


prison or five thousand dollars fine. 

Consider the question of possessing firearms 
in New York State. Any thug can readily pro- 
cure a revolver by the simple process of going 
across the river to New Jersey and buying one; 
but it has become increasingly difficult and in 
many instances impossible for the law-abiding 
citizen who wishes to protect his home from the 
thug to get a permit. The Constitution of the 
United States says that the right of the citizen 
to bear arms shall not be abridged, but this has 
been abrogated by the “police power” of the 
states, so that we now have a situation in which 
any thug can get a gun but the sober citizen 
cannot. In fact, in a recent skirmish in New 
York which resulted in the killing of a police- 
man by thugs, it was found that the officer was 
acting as “guntoter” for a rival gang of thugs 
who had no desire to be caught with the tools 
of their trade — three guns — on their persons. 
Some years ago a concern with which I had 
relations had its pay roll of about five thousand 
dollars brought to the factory through a bad 
neighborhood every Saturday by a trusted em- 
ployee. (This was before the breakdown in gov- 
ernment had become so complete as to make it 
profitable for private companies owning ar- 
mored cars to perform that service for business 
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men.) Since there had been many holdups, the 
company attempted, unsuccessfully, to get a 
permit for the messenger to carry a revolver. 
After a while it was discovered that the diffi- 
culty lay in omitting to tender the usual fifteen- 
dollar bribe to the police captain of the pre- 
cinct. There was no use in carrying the matter 
higher. The company could not prefer charges, 
for in such situations there is never any proof. 
It had three options: to risk its five thousand 
and its employee’s life by leaving him unde- 
fended; to break the law by bribing a police 
official; or to break it by having the messenger 
carry a gun without a license. 

Recently one of my friends, driving a motor 
car in a large American city, was overhauled by 
a motorcycle policeman who told him, with 
foul language, that he had been speeding. As a 
matter of fact this accusation was not true, but 
it was the habit of this particular policeman to 
allow a car to get ahead and then by speeding 
after, to show a high rate on his own speed- 
ometer. My friend would have had no case had 
he gone to court and, what he minded more 
than a possible fine, a black mark would have 
gone against his driver’s license. Knowing the 
situation, he immediately placed his hand on 
his wallet pocket. “Mind you,” said the police- 
man, “I’m not asking for anything.” “All 
right,” said my friend, handing him ten dollars. 
The cop smiled and speeded off to wait for his 
next victim and bill. It must have been a 
profitable business. It is easy to say that in- 
stead of breaking the law by bribing an officer, 
my friend should have reported him. All I can 
say in reply to any enterprising private citizen 
is: let him try single-handed to clean up the 
police department of any large American city 
and see how far he will get. 

Let us take another example. Let us suppose 
a person has some pre-Prohibition brandy in 
his house. Such possession is quite legal; but 
his father, living across the street, has a sudden 
heart attack and the family telephones over for 
the brandy. If the man takes it over, under the 
last law passed by Congress on the subject, he 
becomes a felon and is liable to ten thousand 
dollars fine or five years in prison — or both. 
Should he leave his father to die while waiting 
for the law to be repealed, or should he become 
a felon in the eyes of the law? For the reasons 
noted above, we have ceased to have much 
respect for ordinary laws; and now, under the 
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teaching of Congress, we are likely to have no 
fear of even felony. The effect is subtle. Here- 
tofore no self-respecting man could have 
borne to think of himself as genuinely a legal 
felon, for this term was applied only to those 
who committed arson, rape, homicide, and sim- 
ilar crimes. But no man is going to think that 
by breaking the Eighteenth Amendment he 
places himself in that category, although the 
law declares that such is his classification. The 
result will be to make the word “felon”’ lose its 
damning character. 


Iv 


Wiss laws are just and wise, they ought 
to be obeyed and are likely to be; but when they 
are not, they open very genuine problems in 
ethics for the decent citizen. I wonder if Mr. 
Hoover himself, with his love of efficiency, his 
sense of organization and efficient government, 
to say nothing of his racial pride, would under 
all circumstances insist upon an absolute ob- 
servance of the Fifteenth Amendment? Should 
the Negro race largely outnumber the white in 
any state (in Mississippi there are already 
935,000 Negroes to 854,000 whites), would he 
insist upon a strict observance of that amend- 
ment, even if it resulted in a Negro govern- 
ment permanently set up over the whites? 
The situation would hardly result in a nation- 
wide repeal of the constitutional amendment. 
If Mr. Hoover were a resident of the state, 
what would he do? Would he live under the 
Negroes, would he move away, or would he 
disobey the law? Many cannot move away, 
and even if they could, I doubt if Mr. Hoover 
would willingly abandon any 
considerable number of states 
to Negro republics. 

Mr. Hoover speaks easily of 
the right of citizens who dis- 
approve any law “openly to 
work for its repeal,” but he 
must realize the inherent diffi- 
culty of this for unorganized 
individuals. In the first place, 
for some obscure reason in 
the American character, laws 
are rarely repealed; they are 
allowed simply to lapse in 
observance. It is far more 
difficult to get any legislature, 
including Congress, to take 
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an interest and initiative in repealing a law 
than it is to enact one. Getting a law repealed 
may mean no less than educating an entire 
state, which may take a long time and which 
most certainly will require a large expenditure 
of money. In’ the second place, many of the 
laws to which the law-abiding citizen objects 
were originally passed either through ignorance 
of the electorate and the legislature or through 
the influence of an organized minority whose 
crusade was well supplied with funds by some 
fanatic angel. It is notorious how politically 
effective even a small minority may be if 
sufficiently active, well organized, and wealthy; 
and in most instances, the opposition — the 
people who feel oppressed by some law passed 
by the efforts of a minority — are both unor- 
ganized and without adequate funds. To over- 
come these handicaps takes time — a long time. 

To-day the power of the individual is largely 
lost. An enormous amount of money is neces- 
sary to place any movement before the public, 
as may be proved by a glance at the sums 
spent by the Republicans in the last campaign 
to elect even Mr. Hoover. Let me illustrate by 
an example. For a while I had an apartment 
overlooking the harbor in Brooklyn. The view 
was superb, but I soon found, as all others do 
there, that the place was rendered impossible 
by the clouds of oily, black smoke blown into 
our windows from the tugs and steamers in 
the river. Complaining of the situation, I was 
asked why I did not start a movement to re- 
move the nuisance, and take advantage of the 
law which makes burning soft coal in the har- 
bor an offense punishable by a five-hundred- 
dollar fine. The answer was 
obvious. I had to earn my 
living, and heading such a 
crusade was a full-time job. I 
should have had to abandon 
my work, organize a publicity 
bureau, spend large sums on 
postage and stationery, form 
committees, and so on through 
the whole usual business. The 
help to be derived from the 
city authorities was well indi- 
cated from the fact that the 
Municipal Building itself ap- 
peared to be, and I was told 
was, one of the worst offenders 
in the use of the illegal fuel! 
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Time to organize committees, money to 
make their work efficient — few people have 
either. And both are futile if the opposition is 
corrupt — and in power. A friend of mine in 
another city, which passed an ordinance 
prohibiting the use of soft coal, spent several 
thousand dollars installing smoke-consuming 
apparatus in his plant. One day, sitting at his 
open window and being covered with soot from 
the three chimneys of an ice plant not far 
away, he decided to try his hand at law enforce- 
ment. He called up police headquarters and, 
after explaining the situation, received as 
answer, “You mind your damned business 
and we'll mind ours.” The plant was owned by 
local politicians. 

It is all right for Mr. Hoover to say obey the 
law or work for its repeal; but what is a tug 
boat captain to do if all his competitors are 
saving money by burning soft coal, and if the 
government authorities not only do not enforce 
the law but break it themselves? Is he to 
abandon his business in order to organize an 
almost hopeless crusade to get the law changed 
or enforced, or is he to give up his business 
entirely? Is he to burn hard coal in competition 
with soft, or is he to break the law himself? 
No, Mr. Hoover, obeying the law until you 
can get it repealed is not so simple a way out 
in the America of to-day as your speech would 
imply. 

The subject can take us even further. The 
theory of our government — that the majority 
shall rule— cannot safely be stretched too 
far. It broke down in 1860, and may again. 
Indeed, in several respects it is not even the 
theory. A very considerable part of the legisla- 
tion under which the people of our country 
live and do business has, in the last resort, 
been the determination of a single judge of the 
Supreme Court passing upon the constitu- 
tionality of laws by votes of five to four. It was 
shown lately that owing to the method of 
repealing clauses in our Constitution, three 
million people strategically located in the right 
states could block the will of all the rest of the 
nation. In such a case would it be the duty of 
the nation to obey the law? 

Theoretically there is no justice in the doc- 
trine of majority rule. It is a useful and practical 
method of carrying on popular government, 
but that is all. No better method has been de- 
vised, but there is something abhorrent in the 


idea of fifty-one per cent of the population 
being able to force its ideas on forty-nine per 
cent — of sixty-one million people governing 
fifty-nine million. The fact is that it cannot be 
done without the acquiescence of the forty- 
nine per cent, or, indeed, any considerable 
minority. Fortunately the minority usually 
does acquiesce, for it realizes that the impor- 
tance of carrying on the government is greater 
than any temporary discomfort or even op- 
pression caused by the decision of the majority. 
But we must not lose sight of the fact that in 
the American system sovereignty is supposed 
to reside in the people at large, and that 
majority rule is merely an expedient for deter- 
mining the will of the people. But if the will of 
a sufficiently large minority is deliberately and 
persistently thwarted by the majority, revolt 
of some sort is inevitable. 


Vv 


L. America revolt always takes one of 
two forms — nullification of the law or armed 
rebellion. We have had the American Revolu- 
tion, Shays’s Rebellion, the Whisky Insurrec- 
tion, and the Civil War. The other method — 
nullification — has been used so often as to 
make it useless to catalogue even the more 
noted instances. No one believes for a moment 
that Prohibition will result in civil war; but 
it is obvious that this particular law is against 
the will of so large a minority, if it is a minority, 
of the people that thorough and impartial 
enforcement is impossible, and that the old 
American weapon of nullification will continue 
to be used against it. It is evident that not even 
the United States government can patrol eight 
thousand miles of boundary and put a police- 
man in every one of twenty million homes. A 
very considerable number of our people con- 
sider the law to be unwise, unjust, and tyran- 
nical. Throughout the whole of English and 
American history there have always been men 
who had the courage to defy such laws, and, 
largely depending upon their ultimate success, 
history has recorded them as patriots or male- 
factors. I do not say that the Eighteenth 
Amendment is of such a character as to war- 
rant infringement of it in the name of patriot- 
ism, but I do believe that is unwise and unjust, 
and it does seem to me to come perilously near 
being tyrannical. 

Turning back again to the more general 
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question, however, I cannot agree with Mr. 
Hoover that the solution of the lawlessness of 
America, with the peril that it brings to our 
form of government, lies in so simple a formula 
as “obey every law on the statute book or get 
it repealed.” Criminals are not going to obey 
any laws that are not enforced, and the govern- 
ments — federal, state, and municipal — have 
largely abandoned their duty of law enforce- 
ment. If I recall the figures correctly, in over 
two hundred murders committed in Chicago 
in two years, there were only seven convic- 
tions. But even law-abiding citizens will not 
obey laws which are but partially and unjustly 
enforced. Our whole history has proved that. 
Would one-tenth of the merchants of New 
York pay duties on their goods if they knew 
that the other nine-tenths were allowed to im- 
port free? No— nor will citizens obey, or as 
juries enforce, laws with unjust penalties. 
How many juries under the Jones Act will 
find a man guilty of taking a drink if the pen- 
alty is the same as for homicide? Nor will 
citizens obey laws, such as the smoke ordi- 
nances, which the government itself breaks. 
Nor will they obey laws which they believe 
thoroughly unjust and infringing on personal 
liberty. If disobedience to just laws leads to 
anarchy, obedience to unjust laws leads to 
tyranny, as our forefathers well understood 
and implored us to remember. 

No, Mr. Hoover’s formula will not do. The 
task is far greater. We will not develop obe- 
dience to law in America until we have edu- 
cated both our electorate and our legislators 
to a knowledge of the nature of law, to the 
limits of laws, and to their effects; until we 
have educated them both to a tolerance and a 
practical wisdom in the art of governing; until 
we have cleaned the Augean stables of our 
public life of their accumulated filth, and the 


governments themselves — municipal, state, 
and federal— obey and impartially enforce 
the law; until public opinion and public prose- 
cutors demand the punishment of millionaires 
and of highly placed officials in Washington 
with the same rigor as would be meted out to 
the ordinary criminal; until the ideal of quickly 
accumulated wealth, by any means whatever, 
is made subordinate to the ideal of private and 
public virtue. 

If Mr. Hoover merely tells the American 
people to obey every absurd law, every unen- — 
forced law, every unequally and unjustly 
enforced law, every unenforceable law, that 
is now on the statute books of the nation and 
our forty-eight sovereign states, he will get 
but slight results. If, on the other hand, he will 
undertake to show the people what underlies 
their problem, and assume the leadership in 
a crusade to reform the very foundations of 
their life— the rotten foundations that are 
at the bottom of the problem of our lawless- 
ness — then he will prove the leader for whom 
America waits, and patriotism and nobility 
may again rise above efficiency and wealth. 
By that path only can America regain respect 
for law and for herself. Nor is it a question only 
of respect. Far down the path which America 
is now treading, at the end of the vista, in the 
shadow of the future, but all too clearly visible 
to the eye of the historian, stands, biding his 
time, the sinister figure of the man on horse- 
back, the dictator who inevitably “saves 
society” when social insubordination and dis- 
integration have become intolerable, when 
order has given place to chaos. We must rule 
or be ruled. Caesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, Mus- 
solini— the line is long and the sequence in- 
evitable. America can be saved, but it must be 
by regeneration, not by efficiency. May Mr. 
Hoover ponder the problem and face the issue! 
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Time — After dinner 


M.,. Leacu. We are rather a diverse 


group this evening. That was arranged delib- 
erately in order to get as many varying points of 
view as possible on this question of religion and 
poaene. 

Mr. Darrow. I think it is an impossible ques- 
tion. I never knew anyone who could give a 
definition of religion that had any universal 
application — nor of progress ei- 
ther, though everyone has his own 
idea of what progress is. Some think 
it is efficiency in business, or pros- 
perity; some think it is quite the 
opposite. 

Mme. Natpv. So far as Indian 
women are concerned, progress 
means going back very alertly to 
the sources of things. For us, retro- 
gression is really progress, though for an Eng- 
lish or American girl it would not seem like 
progress at all for her to go back to the days of 
her grandmother. 


* Readers frequently ask whether Tue Forum’s Socratic di- 
alogues are real or imaginary conversations. The answer is that 
they are records of real conversations — the spontaneous inter- 
play of mind on mind — taken down on the spot by a stenogra- 
pher. For full details of how it is done, see the Editorial Fore- 
word to this issue. 


Mead of Christ 


Mr. Darrow. Each person interprets prog- 
ress to mean going in the direction he is already 
going, or in the direction he believes the world 
ought to go. You must have a starting point for 
progress and you must have a goal, though no- 
body knows anything about either one. At least 
I am quite certain I don’t. But even if there is 
such a thing as progress — and I think there 
isn’t — what about religion? What 
does religion have to do with prog- 
ress? 

Mme. Narov. A great leader like 
Mahatma Gandhi uses religion and 
progress as absolute synonyms. 

Mr. Darrow. If progress means 
change in the direction of putting 
up higher buildings or getting more 
money — which seems to be the 
conception to-day —I don’t see how belief in 
God or belief in a future life has anything to do 
with that. I can’t see that the two words, 
progress and religion, are related, although I 
admit I haven’t any very clear definition of 
either of them. 

Mme. Natpv. For myself, religion is a very 
personal thing. I come of a long line of mystics 
who searched after God and found God in 
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themselves. Your religion is the God you create 
in your own image, and your progress lies pre- 
cisely in the nature of that creation. If you ask 
me how that can be, I would say that the high- 
est you can conceive is after all limited by your 
capacity, is created in your own image. The idea 
of God, whatever it may be, represents the high- 
est conception that you or I, as human beings, 
can achieve. It is the perpetual measure of our 
progress. 

Mr. Darrow. I think all we can do is search 
for the truth. Whether it leads to a belief in God 
doesn’t matter one way or another. The first 
question about anything ought to be whether 
it is true, not whether it is religion. I have no 
conception whatever of God. Most people’s 
conceptions are mere words. Because they can 
string the letters G-O-D together and make a 
word, they think the word must mean something. 
I don’t believe anybody can conceive of any- 
thing or believe in anything that he can’t form 
a mental image of. 

Mr. Leacu. You have indicated that you 
don’t believe there is any such thing as progress 
in general, but you admit that everybody forms 
some personal notion about it. What is your own 
personal definition of progress? 

Mr. Darrow. I would like to see the world 
kinder. I would like to see more human sym- 
pathy and understanding. I would like to see 
more liberty. To my mind, there is no progress 
that doesn’t go in that direction, but that isn’t 
the ordinary conception of progress. If you 
could call that a definition of religion also, then in 
my aspirations I am a religious man; but if you 
give some other definition of religion, I am not. 

Mr. Leacu. I think the general conception of 
progress is advance in civilization. 

Miss Locxuart. Why bring in a word like 
civilization? That calls for further definition. 


Why not define progress as advance toward a 
desired end? 
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Mr. Darrow. Yes, I suppose that is the way 
we all look at it; but there’s no universality in 
the ends desired, is there? 

Miss Locxuart. Of course not; that’s my 
point. If we accept progress as advance toward 
a desired end, it becomes evident that one may 
have an idea of the end desired without having 
any conception of religion as a necessary instru- 
ment in bringing it about. Religion may be con- 
ceived as an aid to progress, but there’s no 
necessary connection between the two ideas. 

Mme Naipvu. That depends on what you 
mean by religion. 

Miss Locxuart. I would consider religion as 
the attitude of mind of those who believe in a 
cosmic purpose. 

Mr. Darrow. Cosmic? 

Miss Locxuarr. Yes. 

Mr. Darrow. Well, I am afraid cosmic will 
have to be defined. What does cosmic mean? 

Miss Locxuarrt. By cosmic I merely meant to 
indicate a purpose for life in all its phases, as dis- 
tinct from individual purpose in individual lives. 

Mr. Darrow. Does it apply to all the plan- 
ets and stars, to the plants and trees and the 
animals as well? 

Miss Locxuart. Not necessarily. That is a 
matter of personal belief. I should call a man 
religious even if he limited his belief in absolute 
purpose to humanity alone. 

Mr. Darrow. I think weare all laboring under 
the same difficulties; it is easier to ask questions 
than to answer them. 

Mr. Sincer. But satisfactory answers have 
been given. From Hezekiah and Jeremiah down 
to Jesus of Nazareth, whom I call the Epit- 
omizer, they all give practically the same defi- 
nition of religion. 

Mr. Leacu. What is that? 

Mk. Sincer. Love your neighbor as yourself. 
That is all religion is. All the rest is waste. 

Me. Narpv. After all, what Christ said was 





a reaffirmation of what Buddha said five hun- 
dred years earlier. 

Mr. Sincer. Why should we quarrel about 
names? I fully agree with Dean Inge: Buddha 
did as little preach Buddhism as Christ 
preached Christianity — both preached a uni- 
versal religion. If all the progressive thinkers of 
the world would unite in an anonymous religion 
of truth and justice and peace, they would form 
a true spiritual democracy, working harmoni- 
ously in all the nations to forward the triumph 
of progress as Mr. Darrow defined it. What do 
names or labels matter so long as “the Lord is 
in this place”? I am absolutely of your opinion, 
Mr. Darrow, that there is a God in this universe. 

Mr. Darrow. I don’t know where you get 
that impression of my views; I have no opinion 
whatever on the subject. 

Mr. Sincer. I have none either; but I know 
there is mechanism in the universe, and of 
course if there is a mechanism, there must be a 
Mechanician. Call it God or .. . 

Mr. Darrow. Where did the Mechanician 
come from? 

. Mr. Sincer. We don’t know. 

Mr. Darrow. Then I don’t know where the 
mechanism came from. 

Mr. Leacu. Do you think, then, that some- 
thing can come from nothing? 

Mr. Darrow. I haven’t any sort of opinion. 
You ask me the origin of the universe. I don’t 
know. Why should I guess? If I.say God, then 
the question arises — Where did He come from? 
I ask you. You don’t know. I am willing to go 


as far as I can see any evidence, but when I 
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can’t see any, I am perfectly 

content to say that I don’t know. 

Mr. Sincer. Well, so am I 

for that matter. Recently I had 

lunch on a Sabbath with a cer- 

tain Rabbi. Before lunch we were 

in his garden. I picked up a pebble 

and said, “Can you analyze this?” 

And he said, “I am not a miner- 

alogist.” I took a petal from a 

flower and asked, “Can you ana- 

lyze this?” And he said, “No, I 

am not a botanist.” Then I said 

to him, “‘ You can’t analyze a lit- 

tle pebble and you can’t analyze 

a little flower; yet in your sermon 

you spoke for half an hour about 

God as if you had lunch with Him 

every day.” It is better to be honest and say we 

don’t know. 

Miss Locxuart. Why assume the existence 
of something we don’t know? 

Mr. Sincer. In science you assume every- 
thing. Science is based on hypothesis; we have 
to assume something. I do not say we should 
worship God, for He does not need our worship; 
but our fellow men need our money and charity. 
We must start with the assumption that there 
is one God and one mankind. 

Mme. Naipv. Don’t you believe that every 
man creates God for himself as the highest thing 
he can conceive of? It is not your conception 
but 4is conception that is God for him. 

Mr. Sincer. I know we create God in our 
image. 

Mme. Naipvu. You do, because you can’t 
conceive of Him except in the image of what 
you want to attain. God is in you because He 
is the conception of your highest thoughts. 

Mr. Sincer. If you say God is in us, that is 
an empty phrase. If I believe God is the 
Creator of the universe, how can He — this 
Being of whom I have no idea — enclose Him- 
self in my heart or brain or brain cells? How 
can we have God in us? We have a God-idea, 
yes, but not God Himself in us. 

Mr. Leacu. I believe you said, Mr. Darrow, 
that your idea of progress was increase in 
kindliness in the sense of brotherhood between 
various men. Then you stopped short and 
didn’t say whether you thought that religion — 
in the sense of the idea of God, of responsibility . 
to God, of brotherhood with all mankind 
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through this common Father — would be 
necessary for this increase in kindliness. 

Mr. Darrow. I said I didn’t think the two 
ideas were in any way connected. 

Mr. Leacu. If you have that idea of relig- 
ion, wouldn’t there be a connection? 

Mr. Darrow. There might; but you can also 
have kindly feelings toward other men without 
mixing them up with any religious emotion 
whatever. This would seem to indicate that 
the emotions of sympathy and kindliness and 
the other emotions that some people generate 
out of religion are not related. If you can ex- 
perience one without the other, I fail to see the 
connection between them. 

Mr. Leacu. You also said, I think, that 
progress — whatever it was — had to be based 
on truth. 

Mr. Darrow. It seems so to me. 

Mr. Leacu. If there is a Supreme Being to 
whom we are related — and that is religion — 
then religion would be necessary as a founda- 
tion for real progress. 

Mr. Darrow. I don’t know about that. You 
say, “Jf there is a Supreme Being” — but how 
do we know there is? I can’t find any evidence 
of it. Progress has to be based on all the truth 
in the universe. You have to follow it wherever 
it .akes you. 

Mk. Leacu. All truth is really related, isn’t 
it? 

Mr. Darrow. Certainly. 

Dr. Bowie. I should like to link these 
thoughts together. Mr. Singer left out half of 
the definition of religion when he only quoted, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
and did not quote, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind.” These two things 
seem to me to be essentially interrelated as the 
explanation both of religion and of progress. 

Mr. Darrow. I still don’t see the connection. 

Dr. Bowie. Religion might be defined as 
the conscious bond between the spirit of man 
and the Spirit, intelligent and loving, which 
he believes to be both the beginning and the 
end of destiny. Progress, it seems to me, is 
best defined in the light of the actual evolution 
of the human race; it is the growth of man as 
man, the lifting him up into the thing that 
makes him essentially human — something 
more than dust, a thing of intellect and of 
desire, of love instead of hate, of codperation 
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instead of strife, dissension, war, and bloodshed. 

Mr. Darrow. We can have progress.as you 
define it without religion. 

Dr. Bowie. Do you really think so? We 
must be honest with ourselves. Now I think 
that religion is necessary to progress for this 
reason. Look about you and see men as they 
are. Asa rule they are not very lovable objects; 
they are not likely to win your admiration or 
command your hope of a great destiny for the 
human race. But look into the heart of man 
and see him as Jesus did — not only as he is, 
but in his divine becoming. Then you are 
forced to believe that that something in Mr. 
Darrow which made him desire a kindlier, a 
juster, and a freer world was not just a bubble 
blown of his own imagining, but was part of 
that eternal purpose which is the meaning of 
creation and is mirrored in man from Some- 
thing greater than himself. 

Miss Lockuart. Is that the way you prove 
that God exists? It’s very clever, but I’m 
afraid you are still asking us to believe in 
something that we don’t know. 

Dr. Bowie. Why use electricity when we 
don’t know what it is? But we do use it, and 





we use God because faith in God — the belief 
that back of the universe is a purpose which is 
the origin of all that is great and beautiful in 
human desire — that faith creates power and 
continuing purpose. In that sense it makes 
moral progress possible. 

Miss Locxuart. Yes, we accept electricity 
because we can make use of it; but I have yet 
to see that belief in God helps us to live or that 
it necessarily helps us to live better. 

Mr. Lovett. I think the point is that our 
experience with electricity is universal. Every- 
one knows that if he pushes the button, the 
light will flash on. But, as Miss Lockhart points 
out, the experience with God is by no means 
universal. The belief in God certainly works 
with some people, but the question to-night 
is whether it is essential. 

Dr. Bowie. Art is not a universal experi- 
ence, nor is music; but we recognize that they 
are great powers to enfranchise and uplift the 
human spirit. 

Mr. Darrow. What do you mean by spirit? 

Dr. Bowtie. Well, that is one of the undefin- 
able things, of course. What do you mean by 
love or kindness? 

Mr. Darrow. Love is a sort of understand- 
ing and affinity and sympathy between peo- 
ple. Kindness is imagining yourself in some 
other fellow’s place so you can help him. 

Dr. Bowie. Then I would say that your 
answer defines the thing you ask me. If love is 
an understanding or affinity between people, 
those people are not mere chemical elements or 
bricks; they are the kind of created things 
which are capable of relations of kindness and 
sympathy. This is a practical way of saying 
that they have spirits. 

Mr. Darrow. Then chemical elements have 
spirits, too. They have affinities; they don’t 
talk about it, but we can see the manifestations. 

Dr. Bowie. But obviously you are using the 
word affinity to cover two separate things. The 
affinity between chemical elements does not 
have the meaning you put into the words you 
used so finely when you said that love was the 
affinity and sympathy between people, and 
when you spoke just now of desiring a kinder 
and juster and freer world. There you touched 
something that reflects or relates to personality. 

Mr. Sincer. But how can the same word, 
love, apply to man, who needs our love, and to 
God, who does not need it? Isn’t there a lot in 
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our concept of God that is just anthropomor- 
phic language? We are still using the language 
of three thousand years ago. 

Mme. Naipv. Doesn’t much theology seem 
obsolete now because the language in which 
you interpret the old concepts had a different 
psychology? In all the Indian tongues we 
employ a symbolic language, but we don’t 
make the mistake of believing that God has 
hands and feet just because we use the sym- 
bolism. 

Mr. Epman. The point Madame Naidu has 
just made seems of extreme importance. Re- 
ligion, whether you think it is necessary or not, 
is an activity of the imaginative creature; and 
an imaginative creature, such as the human 
being, is forced to use symbols. Unless I am 
mistaken, then, our question is really whether 
that activity of symbolic imagination is or is 
not necessary to progress. 

Mr. Leacu. And how would you answer it? 

Mr. Epman. I suppose what we are really 
interested in, in spite of our quarrels about 
terms, is whether or not religion in its simplest 
symbolic or emotional form can any longer 
play a part in life as it is organized and lived in 
the contemporary world. But you might just 
as well ask whether people ought to breathe or 
not, and whether breathing is necessary to 
progress, as to ask whether people must be 
religious or not in order to progress. They are 
inevitably religious in one way or another. 
Whether you define it as belief in a God, or in a 
cosmic purpose, or in anything else, being 
religious is as natural as breathing. 

Mr. Leacu. In what way would you say 
Mr. Darrow is religious when he defines his 
idea of progress as being simply the increase 
of human sympathy and charity? 

Mr. Epman. Mr. Darrow seems to me to 
agree with the Catholic theologians on all but 
one point. They differ about the details of 
what constitute human ideals in their move- 
ment toward freedom. The Catholic theologian 
believes it depends on a certain theological 
position. Mr. Darrow is agnostic on that posi- 
tion. Mr. Darrow won’t mind my saying that 
he is a good example of late nineteenth century 
liberalism. But I think you don’t have to agree 
on a theological issue to agree on the impor- 
tance — or better still—on the actuality of 
religion. 

Mr. Darrow. As I said in the beginning, I 
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don’t believe we are going to get anywhere in 
this discussion simply because we can’t agree 
about what religion is. 

Mr. Epman. In one way or another, we are 
all exhibiting what religion is, even if we are 
not defining it. We are trying to state as ac- 
curately or as effectively as we can what we 
regard as important and central in life. It 
seems to me that religion, whether in the East 
or West, has always been concerned with at- 
tempting the most cosmical statement that 
human beings could make of what they valued 
most in life. Human beings in the past trans- 
formed such thoughts into gods and creeds 
and sacraments... . 

Mr. Darrow. Of course, if you make your 
definition of religion broad enough to include 


everything worth while in life, you can easily 
prove that religion is necessary to progress. 

Mr. Epman. But you can’t settle this ques- 
tion by remaining in the realm of purely in- 
tellectual definition. You must start with the 
fact that religion occurs in the most atheistic 
civilizations and in the most atheistic person- 
alities. Our discussion to-night seems to testify 
at least to that fact of human idealization. It 
may not always be evident in the form of a 
defined creed. It is very easy for us here to 
dismiss organization and ritual from religion 
in our discussion, but wherever people live 
together, their ideas tend to take a social form. 
Religion is ultimately a kind of poetry or mys- 
ticism enshrining that which we care about 
most. 


Next month the discussion continues, drawing new speakers 
into the dialogue. 


Why Adonis 


Laughed 


Drawings by LeRoy Baldridge 


by SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


I 

Dow aT the Vaal River farm where we 
sometimes go to ease our hearts of the strain of 
living in Johannesburg, six thousand feet above 
sea level, Adonis, a graceful but very dirty 
young Kaffir, was languidly drawing water 
from the well. As David, another farm boy, 
passed, Adonis began suddenly to laugh. 
David walked on without looking round. No 
word was spoken on either side, but the loud 
and persistent laughter of Adonis followed 

David right up to the house. 
I called to Alita, our native cook, who had 
come with us from Johannesburg. She was 
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standing at the garden wall conversing with 
some friends in a Kaffir dialect I did not under- 
stand. I judged from the sound of her voice 
that she was very angry about something. She 
threw a last indignant sentence at them as she 
answered my summons. 

“Why does Adonis laugh at David?” I asked 
her as she came up to me. 

The uncommon but natural red in Alita’s 
brown cheeks deepened. “I have just been 
speaking of it,” she said. “I will tell, Missis.” 

It was the story of a great romance that 
Alita unfolded to me, and it concerned Dinah, 
the daughter of Hercules, the herdsman. 
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rgvil 

HERE was a 
time when Dinah had 
come daily to fetch 
the sour milk which 
was one of her father’s 
perquisites; but lately, 
for good reasons, 
she had not come. 
Except on the day 
of her wedding, I had, 
indeed, not seen Dinah for more than a year. 

That wedding took place a month ago, and 
David was the bridegroom. 

Why David or anyone else should have 
chosen to fall in love with Dinah was one of 
those mysteries which Nature keeps secret in 
her own heart. She was a grave, thin little girl, 
who resembled her wizened and inappropri- 
ately named father. All over the Cape Colony 
there are brown people who have adopted such 
names from their Dutch masters. .. . And 
she used to squat in the sunshine outside the 
kitchen door while David went to get her the 
sour milk for which she was waiting, very quiet, 
very solemn. 

I assume she must have been about sixteen, 
but she looked twelve; and she was really 
singularly ugly, even for a Kaffir of Griqualand 
West, with her flat nose, small eyes, protuber- 
ant forehead, and high mouth. Nor could it 
have been her solitary physical merit of clean- 
ness which captured David, for 
cleanness is not, among the River 
Kaffirs, a greatly cherished attribute. 

Yet here commenced an idyl which, 
but for an unexpected mercenary 
intrusion, would have ended as simply 
as all idyls end. Of all things, 
Hercules must needs jnsist that David 
should pay him for Dinah—as if 
these were the good old days, as if 
River Kaffirs were Zulus and had such 
a thing as dignity left. 

“But what had David to give 
Hercules?” I asked Alita. “Had he 
cattle or horses or sheep or goats?” 

“There lies the thing,” said Alita. 
“He had no beasts and no money. That was 
how the trouble began.” 

She went on to explain. 

“Missis must understand,” she said. “I am 
not one who believes the new fashions are the 
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best. It is right that the father should get 
something for his girl-child. He put her in the 
world and gave her food that she might work 
for him, that she might grind his mealies and 
carry his water. What does it mean if a father 
gives away his daughter for nothing? Does it 


‘not mean that she is of no value to him? When 
. John Itumeleng married me, he paid old Frans, 


my father, ten oxen and seven cows and fifteen 
sheep, and it was agreed also that we must give 
old Frans our eldest child when it was a year 
old. But those times are gone. Then we had our 
lands and our herds. Then Alita would have 
sat in the kraal with her daughter-in-law and 
her grandchildren, and her ten fingers would 
not have been her only span of oxen. Then it 
was a different life. Missis, we Kaffirs are not 
the people we used to be, and it is best we 
should know it.” 

' “And so when Hercules wanted /odo/a for 
Dinah, what did David do?” 

“He had to work for him, Missis, he had to 
let him have every month the whole of what 
he earned. Only if someone gave David a pres- 
ent could David keep anything for himself.” 

I remembered David’s eagerly cupped hands 
as last year we had given him a farewell gift. 

“And how long was this to go on?” 

“For a year, Missis. And because David and 
Dinah were anxious to marry soon, Dinah her- 
self also went to work for Mr. Jackson who 
has the farm on the other side of the river.” 

In this way, as Alita 
went on to tell, the year 
passed, and the time came 
when David was released 
from his bondage to Hercules 
and could begin to work 
for himself. 

But, even so, the wedding 
day was not yet at hand. 
Now Hercules wanted 
David to save toward a 
wedding in the church and 
a feast. For that he had 
to have not only a new 
coat and trousers and hat 
and shoes, but fifteen 
shillings for the missionary who came to per- 
form the ceremony, and a pound for what they 
called the tea-meeting. Even the fifteen shill- 
ings was more than many Kaffirs were pre- 
pared to spend on sanctifying their unions, and 
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most of them in these days came together like 
any other of the earth’s creatures, hoping 
vaguely that the Lord would understand how 
hard it was for a Kaffir to save fifteen shillings 
for a wedding in the church, and would excuse 
them. 


i N THE MEANTIME David and Dinah 
built their home. They built as the birds build. 
They gathered reeds in the river, and filled the 
spaces in between the reeds with mud, and 
covered them with grass. And 
thus they achieved a hive-shaped 
hut, into which, in due course, 
they might crawl through an 
opening about three feet high 
and two feet wide. This open- 
ing would be the only conces- 
sion to air and light. And when 
they went to bed, they would 
hang bags over it, and shut 
out the world of night — the 
clean, warm air, the faint rumbling 
of the river, the distant croaking 
of the frogs, and all the little 
dear noises of loneliness. They 
would lie, their heads covered, in 
the clothes in which they lived 
by day, between dirty skins and 
blankets on a bare, dung-smeared 
floor. They would hide them- 
selves from the frank, unclouded 
stars. But, if it were full moon- 
light and summertime, they would gather 
together the young folk for miles around, and 
they would dance and dance all night to 
the music of their own wild and harmonious 
singing and the rhythmic clapping of girls’ 
hands. 


iv 


A ND IN THIS manner,” continued Alita, 
“another year went by. And then one day 
David comes to Hercules and tells him that 
now he and Dinah must go and live together. 
It is the time. They cannot wait for weddings 
now, he says.” 

“And what did Hercules answer to that? 
Was he angry?” 

“Well, Missis knows Hercules. He is not an 
easy man. Yes, he was angry. He looks at 
David with his little eyes, and he does like this 
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with his finger” — Alita put her right fore- 
finger in her mouth, pulled it out with a suck- 
ing noise, and pointed it upwards — “and he 
says so true as his dead father, without a 
wedding David shall not have Dinah.” 

“But that wasn’t so wrong of Hercules,” I 
commented. 

“No. That is true. It wasn’t so wrong,” ad- 
mitted Alita. “But the first thing was, he still 
spoke of a big wedding, and the second thing is, 
David had to buy this and that for the house, 
too. He had to buy a Kaffir pot, and some 
mugs, and a bag of mealie-meal. 
Missis knows what is a bag of 
mealie-meal with us Kaffirs.” 

I did know. It was a rampart 
against the future. Alita actually 
sent mealie-meal from Johannes- 
burg to her family in Bloem- 
fontein, because she could not 
trust them not to waste her sub- 
stance before life was thus made 
safe. 

“And so for five months,” 
Alita continued, “David ate just 
once a day — in the evening; he 
ate a little mealie-meal cooked 
with fat. Only when it was his 
chance to get the offal at a killing, 
or a beast died, only then did 
David eat meat. And at the 
end of five months they were able 
to have the wedding.” 

I had seen part of that wed- 
ding. When the ceremony was over, David in 
his new coat and trousers, Dinah in a white 
muslin dress with a wreath and veil on her 
head, Hercules in an old frock coat, riddled 
with moth, that some white man had once 
given him, and a pair of khaki trousers, 
flower-girls also in white veils, placed them- 
selves at the head of a procession that 
went singing and dancing down to the river. 
They accepted presents from anyone who chose 
to give them, and when night came, they 
feasted and danced until the food was gone and 
the stars were dead. 

Then David took Dinah to his home. 

The next day he spent his last money on a 
blanket and some yards of print for the ap- 
proaching baby. 

Only a few days ago David had come to 
announce to Alita that the baby was here. 
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“T asked him,” said Alita, “if it was a fine 
baby. And he said yes, he heard it was a fine 
baby.” 

“He heard! Didn’t he know? Hadn’t he seen 
it?” 

“Tt is not our custom that the father should 
look at the baby before three 
days,” Alita told me. 

“T see,” I said, and, having 
arrived at what appeared to 
be the end of the romance, I 
was about to turn away when 
I remembered suddenly why 
I had called Alita. 

“But about Adonis,” I asked. 

“Why was he laughing?” 
“Adonis?” said Alita. “Yes. 
It was on the day after the 
baby was born that Adonis 
began to laugh. And not only 
Adonis. Other people saw the joke too.” 

“Why?” I asked, and remembered the be- 
wildered and stricken look on David’s face. 
“What was there to laugh about?” 

Alita’s eyes met mine across a world of ex- 
perience. “They laughed because it was not 
David’s baby,” she said. 


Dawn 


“How did they know?” 

“They had to know,” said Alita in a tight 
voice. “And when David heard, he went in too 
before the three days, and saw with his own 
eyes that it was not his baby, because it was a 
white baby. And he asked Dinah, and she told 

him it was the baby of the 
man for whom she had worked 
that they might save money to 
get married, she and David. 
She said it was Mr. Jackson’s 
baby.” 
Alita looked away to where 
Adonis was winding the buck- 
et into the well again, and I 
looked too. A smile still lin- 
gered on his face. And, sud- 
denly, without another word, 
as if a physical force drove 
her, Alita went from me to 
Adonis and struck him with her flat hand on his 
widened mouth. 

The rope of the bucket ran sharply out as the 
hand of Adonis abandoned its work. Adonis 
stared at Alita. Then he made a little snort of 
contempt, turned back to his windlass, and 
deliberately laughed again. 


Tryst 


Mian, O divinely mad, is the world in the morning at five; 
Birds turn stars in the dimness, and stars are birds that sing, 
Fluttering low in the blue with large, white, vivid wing, 

And the very stones are alive. 


A chaffinch but chips in the pale dead bronze of the sycamore, 
Leafless, unlighted as yet — and out the melody rushes: 
Starlings like rain, blackbirds like waterfalls, torrents of thrushes 


And larks in a starry soar. 


The world dissolves into music in a wild and rapturous storm; 
The mellow mist of the moon and the milk-white mist of the ground 
Wreathing in bridals of light and melodious marriage of sound 


Seem music’s visible form. 


Floating, floating away is the world and the walls most strong 
That hold you quietly breathing asleep in the mist — 
And high over all, our kin souls wreathe in a flame-white tryst 


And float away like a song. 


=—Geoffrey Johnson 
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Ax ENTERPRISE may be said to have 
reached a high state of development when 
people ask of it, not “What has been accom- 
plished?” — but “What problems still remain 
to be solved?” Aviation is to-day in the latter 
category. In the past three years it has emerged 
from the period of thrilling and spectacular 
achievement and has rapidly expanded its 
operations as a public utility. With thirty 
passenger transport companies operating in the 
United States between some 


Making Flying SAFE 


Research as a Worker of Wiractes 


by HARRY F. GUGGENHEIM 







diversified research is now being conducted in 
aviation, and it is safe to predict that it will 
produce results which, from our present point 
of view, we might term fantastic. After all, the 
difference between the fantastic and the prac- 
tical is only a question of time. 

The writer has occasionally been challenged 
for stating that within a very few years— prob- 
ably not more than a decade — it will be possi- 
ble to operate airplanes with the ease and 

safety of automobiles. Close 


sixty cities, with a Pan- 
American service connecting 
this country with Cuba and 
Central America, with sev- 
eral thousand machines 
privately owned, the air- 
plane is demonstrating its 
claim to the title of common 
carrier. The past year has 
witnessed the development 
of some very large com- 
panies, both in aircraft 
manufacture and in air 
transport, which have of- 
fered their securities to 
the public. Perhaps this 
entrance of the aircraft 


Ix Tue Marcu issue Mr. 
Roger.W. Babson, the expert fore- 
caster of business, described his 
vision of the future development of 
aviation. He foresaw a time when 
the skyways of the world would 
be thronged with purring planes 
and the now infant aircraft indus- 
try would supplement the auto- 
mobile industry as the foundation 
of a continuously expanding pros- 
perity. To make this dream come 
true many laboratories are now 
engaged in patient research, seek- 
ing new devices to increase the 
safety of flying. Mr. Harry F. 
Guggenheim, a leader in this 
movement, now tells what science 
is doing to make possible the suc- 
cess of commercial aviation. 


observation of aéronauti- 
cal developments has only 
strengthened that convic- 
tion. In the first place, 
the unobstructed and al- 
most limitless air above 
the tree tops, without in- 
tersecting highways swarm- 
ing with traffic, offers the 
safest travel lanes. The 
only thing that brings an 
airplane down to-day in 
normal weather is engine 
failure. With an adequate 
system of landing fields, 
this need result in no dis- 
aster; and as far as any 





industry into Wall Street is the most striking 
indication of the arrival of the new industry. 

It is to this practical end — the public use- 
fulness of aviation — that modern aéronautic 
research is directed. This is in keeping with the 
general policy of American business. The 
extraordinary present development in the in- 
dustries of this country is very considerably 
due to the patient labors of research over a 
period of years. There is probably no great 
corporation to-day which does not maintain a 
research department of some kind engaged in 
a study of the output, the refinement, and the 
marketing of its product. Interesting and highly 
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abnormal weather is concerned, there is 
every indication that the airplane will shortly 
be so equipped as to reduce this to a minor 
hazard. 

There are a few important problems in 
aviation which remain to be solved. This does 
not refer to those needs where the solution is 
obvious, such as the establishment of landing 
fields and airways or the identification of towns 
and cities by roof markings. Here the remedy 
is only a matter of effort. There are other prob- 
lems, however, which still seek the correct 
answer—such as the stability of an airplane at 
all attitudes or speeds, or when flying in fog. 
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These are problems requiring repeated experi- 
mentation both in the laboratory and in actual 
flight; upon their solution waits the final and 
complete acceptance of the airplane by the 
people. To bring this about is the task of the 
scientist, who is more important -to our mode 
of living to-day than in any other period of 
history. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS TO FLY 


Behind the triumph of the Wright brothers 
in 1903 lies a long period of desultory research 
in aéronautics that took place in many coun- 
tries for over four hundred years. Leonardo da 
Vinci is remembered chiefly for his paintings, 
but his keenest ambition was to fly. His note- 
books were crowded with observations of the 
flight of birds and with notes on his own 
unsuccessful experiments. Research in aviation 
from his time has proceeded along very diversi- 
fied and highly confused lines. John Wilkins, 
Bishop of Chester, in a treatise written at the 
end of the seventeenth century, summed up in 
the characteristic vein of his day several ways 
by which “flying hath been or may be at- 
tempted: First by spirits or angels, second by 
the help of fowl, third by wings fastened im- 
mediately to the body, fourth by flying 
chariots.” 

A more practical analysis was presented by 
Sir George Cayley early in the nineteenth 
century, who pointed the way to the solution 
of flight in heavier-than-air craft in the follow- 
ing simple but comprehensive formula: “To 
make a surface support a given weight by the 
application of power to the resistance of air.” 
Or, in other words, to drive a machine through 
the air at a rate of speed so great that the air, 
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acting on the wing, will lift the craft. This the 
Wright brothers accomplished. Probably their 
greatest single contribution to aérodynamic 
research and design was their wing-warping 
method, the progenitor of the modern aileron. 
Since their achievements, four major research 
problems have gradually evolved in aviation — 
problems of safety, speed, cost, and comfort — 
and each one of them offers an unlimited field 
for development. 

Safety in flight depends upon a multitude 
of conditions, among them the structure and 
equipment of the machine, the aids to naviga- 
tion on the airways and landing fields, and the 
skill of the personnel. Particularly important 
are the aérodynamic characteristics of aircraft. 
In aérodynamics— the science of air flow, 
involving the fundamental principles of flight 
— there are some very important developments 
taking place at this time. Improvements in 
aérodynamic design looking toward increasing 
the safety of flying have not received as much 
attention from the airplane manufacturer as 
their importance for commercial purposes 
would justify. Until recently manufacturers 
have been almost solely dependent for orders, 
and thus for existence, on governments whose 
airplane requirements for military purposes 
subordinated safety to speed and to ease of 
maneuvering. In some particulars, these 
characteristics are so diametrically opposed to 
each other that it is impossible to include both 
in the same design. Commercial planes of to- 
day are largely adaptations of military types 
for commercial use. 


SAFE AIRCRAFT COMPETITION 


In an attempt to hasten the inevitable 
development of the aérodynamically safe plane, 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promo- 
tion of Aéronautics has organized a Safe Air- 
craft Competition. Prizes totaling $150,000 
will be awarded for those machines which rep- 
resent the greatest advance in safety without 
sacrificing efficiency. Already twelve entries 
have been received, including models from some 
of the leading manufacturers of airplanes here 
and abroad. The planes must first qualify on 
the basis of certain specifications and then be 
tested in actual operation at Mitchell Field, 
Long Island. This competition grew out of the 
realization that in order to be aérodynamically 
safe, airplanes must land more slowly, roll 
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only a short distance after landing, be able to 
glide steeply and in safety over obstacles sur- 
rounding a field, take off quickly and on a steep 
path, remain in perfect control at the stall 
and in all other flight attitudes, and be inher- 
ently stable when, in adverse weather, the 
pilot cannot himself maintain an even keel. 

When engine failure occurs in cross-country 
flying, safety depends on the availability of an 
emergency field. The emergency field may be 
broken up in surface and very small. The 
average airplane lands too fast and rolls too 
far for such terrain. Moreover, in addition to 
being small, the field may be surrounded with 
obstacles such as trees and wires. The only 
possible approach is then on a steep glide. 
But with the airplane of to-day, a steep glide in 
landing frequently means disaster. In getting 
out of a small field with a present-day airplane, 
these difficulties present themselves in reverse. 
The take-off is too long, and the plane, even 
while climbing rapidly, may not climb steeply 
enough to clear surrounding obstacles. Acci- 
dents have frequently occurred because of 
engine failure at such a time. The plane may 
stall and the pilot lose control, the plane falling 
off on one wing and going into the dreaded spin. 

There is also the problem of stability in 
flying through fog when the pilot no longer has 
the horizon to guide him. He is completely 
blind, and gusts of wind or other disturbances 
may make his instruments unreliable. He may 
then be flying in the most extraordinary and 
dangerous attitudes without being aware of it, 
unless the plane is so designed that it is inher- 
ently stable and can automatically maintain a 
normal attitude. Most of these problems have 
been solved individually in different planes, 
and it is the purpose of the competition to 
coérdinate them into one plane, which will be 
the “safe airplane” of the future. 

By far the most frequent cause of airplane 
accidents to-day is the stall. To overcome this 
problem Mr. Handley Page has been working 
for many years on the development of the 
slotted wing. The slot operates to delay or 
prevent the breakdown of the air flow around 
the wing, which, with an ordinary wing section, 
occurs at an angle of about sixteen degrees to 
the wind. It is the breakdown of the air flow 
which causes the loss of control. Recently, Mr. 
Handley Page has perfected his automatic slot. 
In the spring of 1925, I flew in an airplane 
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equipped with the then imperfect slot control, _ 
and a short time ago I flew a plane equipped 
with the improved device. My experience 
would indicate that the development is one of 
epoch-making importance to aviation. 


THE AUTOGYRO 


Still another remarkable aéronautical inven- 
tion — the autogyro— may have a marked 
effect in stimulating our efforts to obtain safety 
in flight. This machine, awarded the Grand 
Prix for 1928 by the French Academy of 
Sports, is the invention of Sefior de la Cierva. 
Although its function is similar to that of the 
helicopter, its mechanism is quite different. 
It cannot rise vertically and its revolving wings 
are not power driven; indeed, in many respects 
it is just like an ordinary airplane. It has the 
usual engine-driven propeller to pull it through 
the air, the customary fuselage to house the 
engine and crew, the usual form of landing 
gear and tail surfaces to provide up and down 
and side steering. Its fundamental difference is 
that its lift is obtained from a sort of giant 
windmill with four blades. Once these blades 
have been set in rotation and forward motion is 
attained, the windmill continues to rotate. In 
so doing, it provides a constant upward reac- 
tion or lift. 

There are two great advantages to the auto- 
gyro. With an ordinary fixed surface, the wings 
must meet the air rapidly in order to give 
sufficient lift. In the autogyro the craft may be 
flying or gliding very slowly as a whole, yet the 
swiftly revolving blades will provide all the 
lift necessary. In consequence, the autogyro 
is an aircraft which can fly and land very slowly 
and never stalls. The second great advantage is 
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found in the fact that the blades are not only 
free to revolve around the vertical shaft, but 


are also hinged at the inner end, so that they 


can adjust themselves in any required fashion 
without introducing sidewise tipping forces. 
The autogyro, as well as an entry of Mr. 
Handley Page, will be among the competing 
machines in the Safe Aircraft Competition. 

Given the aérodynamically safe plane and 
continued progress in the various problems 
involved in safe flying, which were briefly 
summarized above and which do not require 
for solution anything but ordinary sound 
industrial development, there remains one 
fundamental, unsolved problem — that of fly- 
ing through fog. Fog is one of the few hazards 
that are really feared by the aviator, and the 
more experienced the pilot, the more respect 
he has for that extreme condition of the atmos- 
phere in which vision is completely obscured. 
In the present state of flying development, fog 
cannot be successfully combated. 


FOG — AVIATION’S CHIEF ENEMY 


Even though a pilot cannot fight fog and 
win, there is no reason for fog to take toll of life. 
When fog thickens ahead to a dangerous point, 
the wise pilot follows the rule that Lindbergh 
consistently uses, namely: “Turn back before 
it’s too late.” Usually the increasing wisps of 
clouds that beset his path give the pilot ample 
warning that he is entering a fog area. There is 
a great temptation to keep on through these 
harmless-looking, billowy wisps that seem to 
beckon him to go farther and offer assurance 
that just a little way ahead the wisps will give 
way to clear sky. When airports are so sparsely 
scattered throughout the country as they are 
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to-day, turning back may mean a long return 
flight, but it is usually the only safe course to 
pursue. The dangers of going on are illustrated 
by the experience of an army pilot who tried 
his skill at fog penetration and, happily, 
“lived to tell the tale.” He had been following 
a railroad track for miles—.a convenient 
method of navigating through “thick” 
weather. “Suddenly,” he says, “the railroad 
track disappeared like magic and I crashed into 
the side of a mountain.” The railroad track 
had passed through a tunnel under the moun- 
tain. 

The major problems that have arisen to date 
in a search for the solution of fog-flying are: 

1. The improvement of airplanes and instru- 
ments assuring a safe flying attitude in fog. 

2. Maintenance of course and the location of 
landing fields while flying through a fog. 

3. The development of instruments to show 
accurately the height of an airplane above the 
ground, replacing the barometric instruments 
now in general use which only show the height 
above the starting point. 

4. The penetration of fog by special rays. 

5. The dissipation of fog. 

6. The perfection of communication systems 
between airplanes and the ground. 

Governmental, scientific, and commercial 
organizations are codperating in the research 
study of these problems. The Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund has established a full-flight labora- 
tory where the actual operation of an airplane 
in all kinds of weather conditions can be tested. 
In some of these experiments one of the two 
pilots at the controls will wear a head covering, 
so that he cannot see outside of the machine, 
and will direct the airplane under conditions 
similar to the thickest fog. The delicacy of the 
instruments to be perfected for fog-flying is 
illustrated by the fact that the machine must 
be equipped with an altimeter which should 
indicate within a margin of five feet the exact 
distance from the ground. 

One of the most fertile fields for research in 
aviation is that of the power plant. Mechanical 
flight at the beginning of this century would 
have been impossible without the internal 
combustion engine. The automobile engine of 
that day, just as the automobile engine of this 
day, was useless for flying on account of its 
excessive weight. The Wright brothers gave 
further proof of their mechanical genius by 
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adapting the internal combustion engine, re- 
ducing its weight till it could be used for heav- 
ier-than-air craft. In fairness it should be added 
that at about the same time Charles Manly 
designed and constructed for Professor Langley 
another engine which was truly marvelous for 
that period; but experimentation with this 
engine ceased with the disaster at the trial 
flight of the Langley machine. 

These two engines mark the beginning of the 
extraordinary development in aircraft motors. 
The Wrights’ first engine had four cylinders, 
was water-cooled, developed about sixteen 
horsepower at twelve hundred revolutions per 
minute, and weighed a little over two hundred 
pounds, or twelve and one-half pounds per 
horsepower. The Wright brothers continued 
their work, building larger and more powerful 
engines which developed as much as seventy 
horsepower and weighed as little as five pounds 
per horsepower. Up until the war little progress 
was made beyond this point. At the beginning 
of the war, the average airplane engine devel- 
oped about one hundred horsepower, with a 
weight, for the best ones, of from four to five 
pounds per horsepower. 


SPEED AND THEN MORE SPEED 


The demand for high performance for mili- 
tary planes caused a rapid increase in the 
power output accompanied by a steady 
decrease in the weight per horsepower. Since 
the war this development has continued. The 
postwar period has been distinguished by the 
development of a successful air-cooled engine, 
the reliability of which, it is fair to say, made 
possible the glorious flight of Lindbergh. The 
air-cooled engine established a new scale of 
weight for aircraft motors, and only intensive 
development has enabled the water-cooled en- 
gine to keep pace, and then merely in the higher 
horsepowers. A modern, commercial, air-cooled 
engine may weigh about one and one-half 
pounds per horsepower, as compared with 
about twelve and one-half for the first Wright 
engine. Both air-cooled and water-cooled racing 
engines have been reduced below one pound 
per horsepower. 

These factors are closely related to the prob- 
lem of speed, which, on account of its great 
importance for military purposes, has probably 
been the subject of more research than any of 
the other major problems involved in aviation. 
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As a result, the speed of the airplane has been 
increased from about thirty-five miles an hour 
in the day of the Wright brothers’ first flight, 
to the stupendous speed of three hundred and 
twenty miles an hour to-day. In spite of this 
great speed of racing planes, the average com- 
mercial plane travels at a cruising speed of ap- 
proximately ninety miles an hour, although 
some of the more recent large passenger- 
carrying planes cruise at the rate of about one 
hundred and twenty miles an hour. Commer- 
cial cruising speed is a matter of great economic 
importance. The airplane must compete with a 
highly organized system of rail transportation, 
and in the present development of aircraft, 
speed has become the foremost advantage that 
the airplane has to offer. The increased develop- 
ment of economically sound air transport 
routes now depends upon two conditions — 
night flying and increased commercial speed. 
The whole economics of air transportation 
is also involved. Methods of production of air- 
craft are in the primary stage. The airplane is 
still virtually a handmade product. In the 
early days of airplane construction a series of 
ten airplanes a year was considered a large one. 
Now there are factories— the envy of the 
industry — which produce three or four planes 
a day of the same type — an accomplishmentin 
production which will hardly arouse the jeal- 
ousy of Mr. Ford. Here, indeed, is a fertile field 
for the production engineer. In airplane pro- 
duction, possibilities have scarcely been 
scratched and many problems await American 
ingenuity. Methods and materials for mass 
production must be evolved that will reduce 
the price of airplanes, airplane engines, and ac- 
cessories to but a fraction of their present cost. 
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NEW METALS — NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Metallurgy has played, and is destined to 
play, an important part in aviation develop- 
ment. The original plane of the Wright broth- 
ers was entirely of wood construction. Even 
the propellers were made of wood, though the 
engine was of cast-iron and steel. In order to 
reduce the weight without greatly decreasing 
the strength, the modern airplane propeller 
and engine are constructed of duralumin 
wherever possible. This metal has certain 
disadvantages, however, such as its very high 
coefficient of expansion, the fact that it cannot 
be satisfactorily welded, and its lack of resis- 
tance to fatigue and corrosion. There has been 
considerable experimentation with magnesium 
alloys, but without any great degree of success. 
At the present time much is expected of beryl- 
lium alloys, although scarcely anything is yet 
known of their properties. 

The history of transportation is the history 
of mankind. When the first workman labori- 
ously hewed a wheel from a block of wood or 
carved a boat from a tree, he was beginning a 
period of swifter communication which cen- 
turies later was to reduce continents and oceans 


to mere casual distances. The automobile, the 
locomotive, the five-day liner grew out of the 
ox cart and the coracle. But the most magnifi- 
cent dream of all was that of flying. Sitting in 
his work room in Florence four hundred years 
ago, brooding over the huge, intricate, batlike 


apparatus with which he was experimenting, 


Leonardo da Vinci wrote in one of his innumer- 
able notebooks: 


If the heavy eagle on his wings stays up in the rare- 
fied air, if large ships under sail move over the 
sea — why cannot man also, cleaving the air with 
wings, master the wind and rise up, a conqueror, 
on high? 


This conquest, now achieved, seems the most 
dramatic of all. And all the initial experimenta- 
tion — the clumsy, inadequate machines, the 
failure, the disillusions, the weary disregard of 
defeat — all these are largely forgotten to-day 
in the perfection of the modern airplane, with 
its speed, its grace, and its constantly increas- 
ing reliability. The experiments of pioneers like 
the Wright brothers found fitting expression in 
the achievements of to-day, and these, in turn, 
may be taken as indications of the develop- 
ments still ahead of us. 


Doctors and the PUBLIC 


by FRANCIS GRAHAM CROOKSHANK, M.D. 


A RTICLES in magazines, and other signs 
of the times in England and in America, are 
making it very clear that the public and the 
doctors are no longer so satisfied with each 
other as they used to be. To use again an old 
joke — perhaps they never were! However, 
honest discussion should do little harm; and 
the Editor of THe Forum has invited me to 
talk about the present discontents with greater 
frankness than might be convenient elsewhere. 


Now, having read many recent papers on the 
subject (some containing a good deal of 
grumbling by the public, and others too much 
sentimentality from the doctors), I am per- 
suaded that if discussion is to be fruitful, both 
sides had better acknowledge one or two plain 
truths that are germane to the matter. Other- 
wise, we may as well go on grumbling and 
counter-grumbling until things sort themselves 
out, somehow, in the long run. 
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T,ast montH Mr. T. Swann 
Harding urged a complete reform of the 
medical profession. He maintained that the 
American Medical Association is little better 
than a trade union, is almost whelly con- 
cerned with keeping doctors’ fees high, and 
cares little about the public’s rights. He pro- 
posed state medicine as a remedy. Dr. Crook- 
shank, an eminent London physician, agrees 
with much of Mr. Harding’s criticism, but he 
opposes state medicine and offers a new 
solution of his own, which may be termed 
“group medicine.” 


I would say, in the first place, that no wise 
doctor ever lends ear to tales from a patient 
about another doctor — it may be his own 
turn next. And the public will do well, when 
told of the greed of Dr. A., or the folly of Dr. 
B., to remember that all people who consult 
doctors are sick. Except, of course, those who 
have “nothing the matter with them” — and 
they are the sickest of all. Now sick people are 
not often very wise people, and are very seldom 
the best judges of what is best for them. They 
may know what they want; they do not know 
what they need. Especially, that is, if they are 
educated — in the way that most well-to-do 
people are educated. People who are intelligent 
without being educated — the most intelligent 
of all — choose a good doctor, as if by instinct, 
when they are well, and do what he tells them 
when they are sick. That is why, when it is a 
question of exercising their art, all good doctors 
prefer the uneducated but intelligent poor to 
the educated and unintelligent rich. When it 
comes to earning their living, it is another 
story. 

Moreover, sick people are not always very 
nice people, even when they get well. Twenty- 
five years ago, before I became a general 
physician (or general interne, as Americans 
seem to say), I was a family doctor, or, as the 
English say, general practitioner. Ninety per 
cent of the grateful letters I received, with 
checks, came from the relatives of those who 
died under my care. Ninety per cent of the 
letters of complaint, with unpaid bills, came 
from those who recovered, or from their rela- 
tives! The most satirical imagination could 
conceive no more exquisite commentary upon 
human nature. But this is not imagination but 
actual truth — so true that it is the reason why 
I gave up general practice. 
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THE BEDEVILED DOCTOR 


Small wonder that a family doctor of the last 
generation should have called upon Heaven to 
declare why he should continue to perform 
tasks that God did not impose and that man 
did not requite. Small wonder that drink, 
drugs, despair, disgrace, and death levy greater 
toll from doctors than from lawyers or business 
men. Small wonder that we doctors get a little 
askew, sometimes, in our relations with the 
public — that is, unless we have the knack of 
“compensating” for our association with the 
sick and perverse by the consolations of art, 
literature, and philosophy. Is it not natural 
that we should resent interference and should 
refuse to surrender to the wishes of the com- 
munity? Is it not natural that we should seek to 
retain autonomy for our profession, taking 
refuge either in “Academicism” on the one 
hand or in the no less deplorable “Associa- 
tionalism” on the other? 

The fact is that doctoring is a very irksome 
business and, for the honest fellow without 
private means, a very poor one. It is, indeed, 
the only profession in which honesty is vot the 
best policy — if, by best policy, we mean that 
which brings the financial reward nowadays 
esteemed the gauge of success in all other walks 
of life. The honesty by which every good doc- 
tor sets such store, however, is intellectual. We 
have as little opportunity to be financially dis- 
honest as some other professions have to be 
intellectually honest. But this honesty which 
impels every good doctor to do what he thinks 
best for the patient rather than what the pa- 
tient asks him to do, is a handicap to financial 
success in the exact measure that his income 
depends upon the foolish favor of the sick 
rather than upon the candid judgment of his 
colleagues. 








Nevertheless, the queer ethical conscience 
that most doctors do somehow acquire does 
prevent all but a few of us from employing 
those methods which bring false reputation and 
hard cash so surely and so swiftly to the 
quacks, within and without the pale. All 
successful quacks are clever enough to see the 
“catch” in their own quackery; that is why 
they succeed. If they were more honest, they 
would know that their quackery is not justified 
merely because the public asks to be quacked. 
But if ever the public sees to it that, in medi- 
cine, intellectual honesty is the best policy, 
then the quacks will at once strive to be 
honest, and, since many of them are very clever 
fellows, they may make very good doctors. I 
know, for example, that I shall really fear the 
competition of the osteopaths when they stick 
to what is true in osteopathy. At present, thank 
goodness, they don’t! 

Someone — La Rochefoucauld, I suppose — 
once said that if vice were in the long run 
profitable, most virtuous people would become 
sinners. No doubt. That is why we doctors who 
are poor but honest are sometimes as aston- 
ished at our own integrity as Clive was at his 
own moderation in plunder! 

Mr. Lewis Morriss has recently sketched, in 
Harper's, the successful humbug, Mammon, 
M.D. I wish he had used his brilliant pen to 
depict the penurious probity of the doctor 
whom other doctors.consult when they are ill. 
Their patients, you know, “like someone better 
known, like old Mammon.” So be it. Coun- 
tries get the governments, and patients the 
doctors they deserve. Mammon, M.D., will be 
in his office just so long as his waiting rooms 
are filled. Why not? 

Now it may be that, as the 
world. now is, every man has 
the right, if not to the medi- 
cal’ services that he would 
choose, at any rate to the 
medical services that are nec- 
essary to preserve his useful- 
ness, or harmlessness, as a 
social component. The claim 
that such medical services 
should be provided for the in- 
dividual (on either a contribu- 
tory or a non-contributory 
basis) by the state, municipal- 
ity, trade union, or social class 








to which he belongs, is now so commonly made 
that I am not at pains to dispute it. After all, 
such a claim is one to be admitted or rejected on 
sociological or economic grounds, and hardly 
concerns us doctors as doctors. But if admitted 
(as I think it should be), I can imagine no 
reason why it should be satisfied at the ex- 
pense of the doctors. 

In the past it was the high privilege of a few 
well-paid doctors to recognize the public con- 
sideration shown them by gratuitously exercis- 
ing their art for the benefit of the indigent sick 
at hospitals and dispensaries. Mais, nous avons 
changé tout cela. The struggling physician or 
surgeon may be, and often is, less well fed, and 
far less free from anxiety, than the burly 
artisan whom he treats at the hospital for 
nothing! Moreover, for doctors to insist on 
refusing salaried or sessional remuneration for 
work done at Voluntary Hospitals — as we call 
them in England — is as vicious, economically, 
as it would be if the best clothiers and provision 
merchants threw open their stores thrice a 
week so that the “poor” could obtain for 
nothing that which the rich buy dearly, and the 
middle classes cannot hope to get honestly. 
Then, indeed, would the middle classes have a 
grievance! As a matter of fact, they have one 
now. Why should doctors give charity to the 
“privileged poor” at the expense of their own 
social class, in the hope of getting a luxury 
income from the rich? Why on earth does the 
public both expect and allow them to? 


THE AVERAGE MAN’S GRIEVANCES 


Now, for present purposes, the public may be 
considered as divided, like all Gaul, into three 
parts. The first is the well- 
to-do; the third, the poor 
(or workers, as they are 
sometimes called); the second, 
the middle class, ground be- 
tween the upper and nether 
millstones. But we may also 
distinguish three kinds of med- 
ical service. I will call the first 
of these general or family; the 
second, consulting; and the 
third, institutional. Medically, 
the first deals with mainte- 
nance; the second, with repairs; 
the third, with reconstruction. 
Economically, the costs of the 
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first should be defrayed from income; of the 
second, from reserve; and of the third, from 
capital. In respect to none of these have the 
well-to-do any grievance; unless one was 
voiced to me a year or two ago by a prominent 
man who bewailed that “his class” could never 
tell which doctors are good and which humbugs. 

I told him to choose a good general medical 
’ adviser for culture and for character, and never 
to consult a specialist save on his advice. 


Nor have the poor (or workers) much to 
complain about, in England at any rate, be- 
cause the really indigent are well provided for 
by the Workmen’s Insurance Acts which now 
secure for them excellent domiciliary and other 
medical benefits. And when we have paid off 
some more of our debts to other countries, 
these benefits will probably be extended to 
wives and families as well. As for the consulta- 
tive and specialist services and the institutional 
and surgical needs, at present supplied by the 
Voluntary Hospitals, it has been said that the 
poor share the best doctoring with the well-to- 
do. I am inclined to say that they get better 
doctoring than the well-to-do, for they have the 
good sense, as well as the opportunity, to sub- 
mit themselves when really ill to the disin- 
terested care of doctors whose anxiety is not to 
please but to do their best. Even Mammon, 
M.D., compounds for his expensive humbug 
and releases his honest but repressed subcon- 
scious self, when, as Mr. Morriss says, he visits 
the hospital and “gives an hour to its clinic.” 

But the middle-class man has grievances all 
round. He complains that the family doctor is 
disappearing — which is another way of saying 
that the family doctor has grown tired of wait- 
ing for his modest bills to be settled while the 
specialist is paid spot cash. Our middle-class 
man. complains also that the specialist and con- 
sultative services that he procures are very 
expensive, and not always very good, while for 
the well-to-do they are always good, and, for 
the poor, not only good but gratis. 
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APING THE RICH 


Anne Miller Downes was quite right when, in 
the Atlantic Monthly for October, 1927, she 
declared that the middle-class man, “desirous 
of giving nothing but the best to his family, has 
aped the rich.” I agree; but I demur when Mrs. 
Downes goes on to say that the middle-class 
man is not rich enough to buy the best advice. 
He may be “not poor enough to accept char- 
ity,” but that is no reason why he should lack 





the common sense to see that the advice for 
which most is paid is not always the best, and 
that, having thrown over his best friend, the 
sterling family doctor, he has put himself in the 
way of trouble by aping the rich and seeking 
specialists on his own account. His salvation, in 
respect to general and consultative or specialist 
medical services, depends upon his retaining 
the general practitioner of experience, charac- 
ter, and ability as the guide, philosopher, and 
friend who will see danger coming and avert it, 
or who, when trouble does come, will choose the 
right specialist (if special advice be needed) and 
will ease the financial burden even if an opera- 
tion or hospital treatment be required. But, 
“he has aped the rich.” Small wonder that 
the family doctor, at any rate in the United 
States, is obsolescent. 

The truth is that our middle-class man has 
got his medical values all wrong. It is his own 
fault, for he not only reads the newspapers but 
believes them. In England we have not one 
daily paper — no, not even The Times — that 
can be trusted to discuss a medical subject 
without eccentricity of opinion or material 
error. I imagine that things are rather worse in 
America. The vacuous futility of the people 
who write, and read, the contemptible nonsense 
slobbered in the daily press about “specialists” 
who rush about at the last moment with vac- 
cines and nostrums — sometimes in motor cars, 
sometimes in airplanes, but always in the lime- 
light — is unspeakable. Commonsense doctor- 
ing in the beginning would save ninety-nine 
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sick people out of a hundred 
from the stunt “fights against 
death” which so impress the 
public imagination. 

Moreover, though the tech- 
nician who does things to guin- 
ea pigs with a squirt is hailed 
by a frantic press as a “wiz- 
ard,” as a “mystery man of 
science” who “grapples with 
the mysteries of life and 
death,” it is at the bedside that 
the art of medicine is learned. 
It is at the bedside that knowl- 
edge, experience, and insight 
are put to the test, and, in the 
end, it is by the judgment of the bedside doctor 
that the discoveries of the laboratory stand or 
fall. God forbid that I should do less than justice 
to the painstaking and sometimes brilliant lab- 
oratory workers and office specialists. I hope, 
too, that I do not grudge them their place in 
the spotlight. But it is at the bedside that the 
real fight against death is waged incessantly 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, and the real heroes are the Ephraim 
McDowells of the backwoods, the Grenfells of 
Labrador, and their younger brothers of the 
lone moorlands and the solitary journeys, of the 
black silences, harsh poverty, and neglect. 


Too MANY SPECIALISTS 


Now, while specialism is all very well in its 
way, the true specialist is he who knows some- 
thing about all medicine and all about his own 
speciality. Realizing his strength and his 
limitations, he will work with the general prac- 
titioner or physician, respecting his own and 
others’ “frames of reference,” recognizing fully 
that the whole is greater than the part. But as 
a rule, the self-sufficient specialist so often con- 
sulted by the middle-class man does not know 
enough about general medicine to know prop- 
erly his own specialty. His work is dangerous 
to the very extent that it is not codrdinated by 
any comprehensive intelligence. Our middle- 
class friend, however, has been taught by his 
newspapers to rate a narrow technical slickness 
more highly than the broad knowledge and ripe 
judgment that often render unnecessary the 
spectacular fours de force which attract popular 
attention. And so the splitting up of medicine 
into independent specialties goes on, keeping 
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pace, as it always has done, 
with the vulgarization — or 
democratization — of culture. 
It was soin Egypt and in Baby- 
lon; in Greece, Alexandria, and 
Rome; again, in Bagdad and in 
Cordova. It is so now in Paris, 
in London, and in New York. 
There are portents, never- 
theless, that a reaction toward 
synthetic or Hippocratic medi- 
cine may be soon felt. If so, 
this reaction will be soonest 
manifest in those centers 
where the reaction toward 
autocracy, aristocracy, and 
mental sobriety is already obvious — in Rome, 
in Madrid, and — who knows? — in Berlin or 
in Russia. For a vast deal of rubbish has lately 
been written about the impossibility of any 
one man’s grasping all the recent advances in 
medical science. I say “rubbish,” because real 
science simplifies and does not confuse; it 
synthesizes and leads back to first principles, so 
that men of intelligence and judgment can with 
ease keep themselves abreast of the best opin- 
ion. No one expects, and there is no need, that 
the general physician or surgeon — much less 
the general practitioner — should himself mas- 
ter the technical details of every new procedure 
or test. Indeed, the employment of “modern 
methods” is not always so indispensable at the 
bedside as many think. Indispensable for 
teaching purposes, no doubt; no less indispen- 
sable for those whose business it is to appraise 
the work of the technicians and the specialists; 
but, in practice, and when uncorrected by 
clinical experience, these modern methods are 
sometimes as perilous to the patient as they are 
hindering to the acquisition of the clinical art. 
In a sentence, the middle-class man needs 
not only less and better-balanced specialism, 
but also more — and more intelligent — family 
doctoring. As I have said, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred it is in the beginning, at the bed- 
side in the home, that the fight is lost or won; 
it is but rarely that the rout can be converted 
into a victory at the last moment. Let the mid- 
dle-class man remember that disease is a reac- 
tion of the individual to his environment rather 
than an “attack” by an enemy, and he will 
realize better than he now does the true secret 
of health and its preservation. 
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Very unfortunately for the middle-class man, 
the medical schools have been largely diverted 
from their primary purpose of turning out good: 
doctors. For this the overzealous endowment 
of “research” and “researchers” by benevolent 
but ill-advised millionaires is greatly to blame. 
In this connection two points should receive 
full notice. The first is that the colleges 
wrongly place greater emphasis upon the mere 
acquisition of scientific knowledge than upon 
the development of that intelligence by which 
further knowledge can afterwards be acquired. 
The second is that, in science, no systematic 
knowledge is sufficient by itself; it must lead up 
and point to first principles. In the medical 
schools no attempt is now made to develop in- 
telligence; and the advance to first principles is 
consistently discouraged. 


HIGH HOSPITAL COSTS 


Definite and drastic reform is needed, and 
urgently, if the just grievances of the middle 
class are to be met. But, in discussing two of 
these grievances — the disappearance of the 
family doctor and the inaccessibility of spe- 
cialist advice that is both cheap and reliable — 
I have left on one side that which is perhaps the 
most pressing of all: the grievance which con- 
cerns those institutional medical services 
which, with the growth of surgery and the 
atrophy of the home, are now, if not a necessity 
of life, at any rate an almost necessary pre- 
liminary to death. 

The middle-class man complains, and with 
justice, that, although ineligible for admission 
to the free wards of the public hospitals, he 
cannot afford to pay the luxury fees demanded 
for the pay wards, which, he says, are monopo- 
lized anyway by the well-to-do. It is certainly 
true that modern hospital service has become 
incrusted to an incredible extent with a 
parasitic growth of unnecessary luxury in con- 
struction, in furnishing, and in “organization,” 
all of it as costly (in proportion to its value) 
and as useless (in proportion to its cost) as is 
the extra knot an hour extorted from the 
engines of a luxurious transatlantic liner. 

The solution of the whole problem of institu- 
tional medical service, however, is to be found, 
I believe, in a great extension of hospitalization. 
That is to say, hospitals must be provided, in 
part or entirely, by communities or social 
groups, and so organized that not merely dif- 
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ferent classes of disease, but the different 
medical, surgical, and social needs of different 
social groups can be adequately dealt with. But 
before this solution of the problem can be real- 
ized, one thing is necessary. The doctors must 
abandon their prejudice against receiving pub- 
lic money, either as salaries or as sessional re- 
muneration, for work done in hospitals, and 
they must admit the need for a measure of pub- 
lic control over such medical service otherwise 
than by purely medical boards or committees. 

On one point I lay particular stress. Except 
in rural districts (where possibly the medical 
and surgical treatment will be provided for each 
patient by that patient’s own medical man), 
each “provided hospital” — and by provided 
hospital I mean a hospital where the capital 
expenditure is provided not by charitable en- 
dowment but by community enterprise — will 
enjoy the services of a properly appointed med- 
ical staff who will be paid a salary by the gov- 
erning body of the hospital, or will be paid on a 
sessional basis. Any system of payment by fee, 
the fees varying according to the work done 
and the ability of the patient to pay, is fore- 
doomed to disaster. 


SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


Once these principles are adopted, the whole 
plan falls into shape and we are able to en- 
visage, first, the continuance and betterment of 
the present hospitals and infirmaries for the 
indigent sick; second, a chain of hospitals, on 
the German model, for the insured industrial 
population; third, municipal hospitals available 
for all good citizens who might care to use them, 
where wards would be free, and where cubicles 
or private rooms would be provided for those 
who might wish to make a small contribution or 
whose medical necessities demanded special 





consideration; fourth, codperative hospitals 
organized by group enterprise with or without 
municipal or state subsidy, or by insurance 
corporations; and fifth, privately run hospitals 
or nursing homes, with accredited medical and 
surgical staffs, for those who desire a luxury 
service. 

To elaborate the economic details of such a 
scheme as this — for hospitals ranging from 
those provided and maintained solely by the 
community to those provided and maintained 
solely by private enterprise — is impossible 
within the limits here allowed me; but, in 
England, the approaching passage into law of 
a bill prepared by the Minister of Health and 
now before Parliament, will, within five years, 
have shown the way to a revolution on these 
lines. A reform of this nature may be ham- 
pered, but it cannot be prevented, by such ob- 
jections as are going to be raised by a great 
part of the medical profession. 

Without doubt, these two classes of hos- 
pitals, as well as others that will be created, will 
be partly staffed, as at present, by paid, resi- 
dent medical officers. But, as during the war, 
each hospital will also have an appointed staff 
of visiting physicians, surgeons, and special- 
ists, who will be paid by salary or on a sessional 
basis. The lives of the younger members of 
these visiting staffs, who will retain their right 
to private practice, will at once be put upon a 
better economic basis; at once the fees for 
operative and specialist work of certain kinds, 
in private practice, will fall — as they should 
and must fall — to an economic level. Except, 
of course, so far as certain notoriously eminent 
medical men are concerned. For in the medical 
profession, as in every other, there will always 
be those whose services are paid for at fantastic 
rates. But the real cause for the generally high 
level of the fees charged at the present time, by 
surgeons at any rate, is not to be found else- 
where than in the economic uncertainty of their 
lives. This economic uncertainty will be re- 
moved for the young surgeon the very moment 
he accepts a part-time hospital post worth, say, 
fifteen hundred dollars a year. It is monstrous 
that any doctor should be called upon — as he 
now is — to decide whether or not a capital 
operation is required when he knows that the 
operation in question will pay his quarter’s 
rent, and that vo operation will mean an over- 
draft at his bank. 
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Another benefit under a system of graded 
hospitals will be the creation of something like 
an avenue of promotion for the young physician 
or surgeon or specialist. Special gifts will bring 
special opportunities and special transfers; 
“rising from the ranks” will become less infre- 
quent than it now is. Moreover, the general 
practitioners in every hospital district will be 
brought into close association with the hospital 
work, and will be paid for sessional services at 
the clinics — to their own great advantage and 
to that of the community. The suggestion that 
the general practitioner will not let himself be 
hospitalized is bosh. He was during the war; 
he will be again — if it is made worth his 
while, as it must be. Incidentally, a system of 
clinics for consultation and for special investi- 
gations of cases not admitted to the wards must 
be developed; and in these the general practi- 
tioner will again have both a share and an 
interest. 


NoT STATE MEDICINE 


It is no State Medical Service that I advo- 
cate, no system under which the ordinary — as 
opposed to the preventive and sanitary — 
medical services should become a part of the 
Civil Service. There must be opportunity for 
private practice by the doctors and for private 
contract by the public. I should deprecate the 
absorption of the doctors by the state as 
heartily as I deprecate the present professional 
autonomy that makes doctors a sect within the 
state. This sectarianism has two evil conse- 
quences, now becoming apparent: first, New 
Academicism — as intolerant as medieval 
Christianity, but now fostered by the endow- 
ment of research and the starvation of clinical 
medicine; and second, Associationalism — the 
mass mentality developed by the kind of pro- 
fessional organization that “watches profes- 
sional interests” and ends in stereotyping 
thought by “plugging” the narrow views of 
those who control the journalistic monopoly 
created by it. 

After all, if things have gone wrong, it is 
someone’s fault. And it is someone’s business to 
put things right. The grievances and problems 
which I have been discussing can only be re- 
moved and put right by codrdinated endeavor 
in the general interest of all three parties to the 
discussion — the public, the doctors, and the 
state. 
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Cour pown. Lost Island found,” wired 
my friend from the edge of Okefenokee Swamp 
— that unexplored Seminole stronghold which 
covers six hundred square miles between 
Georgia and Florida and which I had visited 
for the first time two years before.* There are 
scores of islands, named and unnamed, hidden 
in the depths of that great marsh, such as 
Floyd’s Island, where General Floyd fought a 
battle with the Indians in the thirties; John’s 
Negro Island, discovered by a runaway slave; 
Bugaboo Island, where no man will stay alone 
after dark; Billy’s Island, the home of Billy 
Bowlegs, the Seminole chief; and many others. 
Of them all, however, Lost Island has always 
been the most interesting to me. Years ago it 
was supposed to have been discovered by a 
trapper, but after his death the way to it was 
lost. Twice I had searched for it. Once I had 
reached Lost Lake, which few people indeed 
have ever seen, but I could not find the hidden 
trail that was said to lead from there to the 
island. On my second attempt I lost myself in 
a labyrinth of morasses and only found my 

way out with the greatest difficulty. 
As was to be expected, all kinds of legends 
had grown up about Lost Island. Some said 


*For an account of this first visit see “Secret Island” in THE 
Forum for April, 1929. 
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that it was infested by a gang of moonshiners 
and that anyone visiting it would never come 
back. Others held that it was all an invention 
of the dead trapper’s imagination and that 
there never had been any such place. Then 
there were those who claimed to have met men 
who had visited Lost Island and who told me 
about the pileated and ivory-billed wood- 
peckers which nested there, and of the enor- 
mous live oak which grew within its limits. 
There, too, they said, could be found the limp- 
kin, that link between the herons and the rails, 
and the wood ibis, our only American stork. 

Two days after the telegram I stood at the 
entrance to the Swamp. Bud was waiting for 
me—a young giant with bleached yellow 
hair, blue eyes, and an unlimited fund of cour- 
age and endurance. It was he who had found 
Lost Island the winter before and who was to 
guide me there. 

I climbed into a tiny flat-bottomed boat and 
stacked my duffel around me. Then Bud told 
Peggy that she could come with us. Peggy was 
a fox terrier with black ears, a tawny and 
black muzzle, and the brightest, blackest eyes 
that any dog ever owned. When she found that 
she was to go, she raced, she ran, she rolled, she 
jumped, she pretended to bite stolid old Jake, 
the English setter, and knocked over Rip, his 
puppy. Then she took charge of the boat and, 













appropriating the most comfortable seat, 
barked good-by to the other two and told them 
at length just what they were missing. 
Although no bigger than a minute, Peggy 
was not afraid of anything or anybody. She 
was the only dog I have ever known that would 
kill a diamond-back rattlesnake in a fair fight. 
Her tactics in such a battle were exactly those 
of a mongoose against a cobra. She would circle 
around the coiled rattler and, by making quick 
darts and feints, trick the snake into striking 
again and again. Each time the diamond-back 
would come back into coil more and more 
slowly until at last there came a moment when 
its huge body would lie exhausted at full 
length. That was the instant for which Peggy 
had been waiting, and she would dart in like a 
flash, sink her sharp teeth into the snake’s 
spine just back of its head, and never let go 
until it was dead. During midsummer she was 
not allowed in the Swamp at all, for the sly, 
black alligators which lurk there during warm 
weather are fatally fond of little dogs. 


A S WE STARTED that afternoon, the 
dark water showed all sepia and silver with 
gleams of emerald and midnight-violet in its 
depths, and now and then a strip of pure tur- 
quoise where the canal mirrored the open sky. 
Here and there water lilies, left over from 
the summer, floated like lumps of ivory on the 
wine-brown surface and along the banks the 
high foxtails made rows of silver candles, with 
yellow asters showing in their midst like scat- 
tered gold coins. Back from the water’s edge 
the colors of the trees were blended in a long 
strip of Eastern carpet which included the 
purple and dull crimson of the gum trees, the 
orange-tawny of the cypresses, and the emerald 
green of the pines. 

All about us were the birds of the South. A 
dazzling white egret watched us from the top 
of a tall cypress all silvered with Spanish moss. 
Little brown-headed nuthatches fed, head 
downwards, in the trees and kept up a continu- 
ous little clinking note. Constantly we heard 
the harsh cry of the “jam-jacks,” as Bud had 
named the red-bellied woodpeckers. Now and 
then we met flocks of brilliant wood ducks and 
flights of the ring-necked ducks, whose drakes 
have chestnut-brown rings around their necks 
and white circles about their bills. A kingfisher 
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flew ahead of us down stream, and occasionally 
we saw little gray ground doves with a faint 
rosy glow on their heads and necks. 

Once we met a loggerhead shrike — a trim, 
well-dressed killer who wore a black-and-white 
uniform with a black mask and had glittering 
black eyes and a hooked beak. Like the other 
shrikes, the loggerhead fastens his victims, 
little birds and large insects, to thorns and 
always bathes after his kill before he eats. 
Then there were the Louisiana herons with 
blue necks and white underparts, and the 
Southern towhee, which in the Swamp is 
named “jo-ree,” and has white eyes instead of 
red ones like his Northern brother. 

Once, among all these interesting strangers, 
we heard the “far-away, far-away” of a blue- 
bird — those lovely contralto notes which fall 
from the sky like drops of molten silver. Look- 
ing up, we saw that dear, brave bird of the 
North flying toward the sunset with the sky 
color on his back and the color of the red clay 
of the South on his breast, and we watched him 
until he was lost in a mother-of-pearl cloud. 

As the stream stretched away ahead of us 
through fairy vistas, Bud pointed out to me a 
deep mark in the sand on the bank, which 
looked like the print of a bare human foot, 
except that it was wider and the heel mark 
came to a point. “That’s a bear track,” he said. 
“Yesterday as I come aroun’ this bend, I near 
ran into an ol’ he-one startin’ to cross. When he 
see me, he took out an’ run through the bresh 
to the next clear place — but I got there as 
soon as he did. Then he run ahead again an’ I 
paddled, an’ again we both got to the next 
crossin’ together. That time he stood an’ 
looked at me plumb disgusted like, an’ then 
turned aroun’ an’ went back.” 

By midafternoon we had reached the fish 
hawk’s nest which marked the spot where we 
left the canal. From that point Bud followed 
hidden waterways and twisted channels toward 
Floyd’s Island, where I was to meet Dan and 
John. For miles and miles he drove the boat 
along with his three-pronged push-pole, fol- 
lowing secret marks and ranges hidden from my 
eyes. All about us were the “prairies,” as he 
called the open stretches of marsh so covered 
with water lilies, golden club, pitcher plants, 
and other water weed as to resemble green and 
flowering meadows. Everywhere they were 
dotted with “houses,” the Swamp name for 
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islets, ranging from a few feet to half an acre 
in extent, where bear, deer, and others of the 
wild folk made their homes. 

At last the air grew sharp and there spread 
out before us the unearthly beauty of a winter 
sunset in the Swamp. The western sky was a 
sea of pearl, stippled with flame and turquoise 
and apple-green. As the light dimmed, the pines 
showed black against a band of blood-red and 
the moss hung from the cypresses in festoons of 
burning rose. Then across the blazing sky a 
Ward’s heron flapped heavily, blue-black 
against the flame, and through a bank of 
lavender cloud the evening star flared like a 
lamp hung out in the west. 

In the afterglow we came to a clump of cy- 
presses towering above the thick underbrush. 
With a deft turn of his wrist Bud swung the 
boat around the moss-covered trunks into a 
hidden channel masked by the trees and 
stretching away through the bushes like a 
tunnel. Following this, we came at last to a 
path made of boards nailed across stumps and 
fallen tree trunks, which ran for nearly a mile 
above the morass and brought us at last to 
Floyd’s Island, where my friend had a cabin 
hidden between two vast live oak trees. 

As we reached the island, the full moon 
looked down upon us from the top of a long- 
leaf pine like some living, glorious creature 
from another world. Far away, like the roar of 
distant surf, we heard the sound of the wind 
sweeping across miles and miles of open marsh, 
yet not a breath reached the island to break 
the cold, moonlit stillness or to stir the sleeping 
trees. 

We followed a little trail through the dwarf 
palmettos, which the frost had made safe from 
lurking diamond-backs, and soon came to the 
tiny shanty of Uncle Billy, the caretaker of the 
island, a little gnome of a man with a bristling 
white moustache, who is one of my best 
friends. He had his cook-fire blazing beneath 
a tree and around it were grouped the guides. 
The leaping flames among the dark shadows 
of the overhanging boughs brought into relief 
the faces of the hunters and made a scene 
which harked back to the days of Davy Crock- 
ett, Daniel Boone, and all that long line of our 
pioneer forbears. 

We stopped for a moment’s greeting and 
then went on to the cabin where Dan, my host 
—a mighty hunter before the Lord — and 
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John — the manager of one of his turpentine 
companies — were waiting to receive us. John 
was another small man, with a deeply-lined 
face, a beak of a nose, and gray-blue eyes which 
looked out unflinchingly from behind horn 
spectacles. He was perhaps the most noted 
shot in the Swamp and could break bottles in 
the air with a rifle, or put a bullet into any 
specified part of an up-thrown hat, as many of 
his friends had learned to their cost. Moreover, 
he proved himself to be an accomplished cook 
by the dinner which he served for us that night. 
It began with snapper soup made from a turtle 
which he had dug out from under a tussock 
where it had been hibernating. Then came a 
broiled three-pound, large-mouthed black bass 
which Uncle Billy had caught that morning, 
followed by roast mallards and ring-necked 
ducks, all topped off with a magnificent plum 
pudding and a pot of hot coffee. 

After the dishes were washed, we sat before a 
great fire of lightwood cut from the pitchy 
heart of pine stumps and had a long evening of 
such good talk as one finds only among good 
friends around an open fire in the wilderness. 

On the floor in front of the fireplace lay the 
tawny pelt of a panther which measured seven 
feet from nose to tail-tip. This great cat, which 
is almost extinct throughout the Northern 
states, is still to be found in the swamps of 
Georgia and Florida and is the same animal 
variously known as the painter, cougar, puma, 
and mountain lion. That particular one had 
been tracked down by dogs after it had killed 
a number of young cattle and several hogs, and 
John assured me that its mate was undoubt- 
edly still lurking somewhere in the Swamp. 
Then he told us of the curious habit which a 
panther has of following the trail of a human, 
and of its blood-curdling cry. “A scream like a 
woman having her throat cut,” was the way he 
described it. 

“One night I was out with Rid Chesser an’ 
we heard a painter screech quite near us,” he 
went on. “Red climbed a tree, though he had 
a machete — and I’d have gone up with him 
if there'd been room,” finished John quite 
honestly. 


Bon DAYLIGHT the next morning, 
Bud tapped at my window and I crept out of 
my warm bed into the icy dark, slipped on my 
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clothes, and joined him in the kitchen, where he 
had an unlimited supply of coffee and bacon 
and eggs waiting for me. Then, leaving our 
triends still abed, we began the quest for Lost 
Island. 

The moon was still high in a midnight-violet 
sky as we pushed our tiny boat through a little 
channel which zigzagged among the cypresses 
on the north side of Floyd’s. Then it was as if 
a film had passed across the flaming gold and a 
band of silver showed in the east, which slowly 
brightened to amber and then to gold, while 
the dusky water of the marsh was transmuted 
into a pale emerald and then to beryl-green 
overlaid with rose — colors which no lie-abeds 
ever see. When at last it had become the 
frosted silver shadowed with violet which is 
the usual color of the open water of the Swamp, 
the whole eastern sky was a sea of burning rose 
and incandescent scarlet, through which a rim 
of flame-gold suddenly showed — and another 
day had begun. 

Hour after hour Bud poled me expertly 
across wide prairies and past innumerable 
islets. Sometimes we would seem lost in 
stretches of tall yellow grass, shoulder high; 
yet, following the same hidden waterways 
which the Indians had once known, he always 
brought the boat out again into open water. 
The Swamp was covered with a film of ice, like 
black, watered silk, which broke before our 
bow with a tinkling sound, while from far 
away came the rippling trumpet calls of the 
sand-hill cranes as they flew above the tawny 
cypresses and the crimson water oaks. 
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Dsves Hours of travel through a 
labyrinth of channels, islets, and bogs, large 
and small, we came to a deep, narrow stream 
which led between huge cypresses and widened 
into a chain of dark pools, linked by stretches 
of blue water, like a necklace of black opal and 
sapphire. Then it widened into a river bordered 
with cinnamon-brown hurrah bushes, casina 
trees with evergreen leaves and brilliant red 
berries, and rows and regiments of cypresses 
festooned with amethyst-gray moss. 

There Bud pointed out to me a pool where 
the year before he had taken Dan’s daughter 
a-fishing. On her first cast she caught a four- 
pound bass. On the second she hooked the 
largest black bass that Bud had ever seen. 
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While she played it with the short steel rod, 
which all fishermen use in the Swamp, her reel 
came off. Dropping her pole, the girl gripped 
the line and began to pull in the great fish hand 
over hand. At that moment, attracted by the 
splashing which the fighting fish was making, 
an alligator darted out from under the bank 
and tried to seize it. 

“T clipped him over the nose with my push- 
pole an’ kind o’ discouraged him, but he kept 
comin’ back,” related Bud. “At last she got the 
fish close enough so she could slip one hand into 
his gills an’ yank him into the boat, while I 
kept off the ’gator with my pole.” 

Then Bud began to laugh. 

“I never will forget Mr. Dan’s face that 
night when we got back,” he went on. “He 
asked her did she catch anything. ‘A couple of 
little ones,’ she says. Then I brung ’em in. One 
weighed four pounds an’ t’other fourteen, an’ 
Mr. Dan he nigh fell over backwards. She was 
sure the fishingest girl I ever see,” he finished. 

Beyond this famous pool the river widened 
into a tiny crescent-shaped lake, indescribably 
beautiful as it stretched away before us bor- 
dered with the bleached silver of the cypress 
trunks. As we entered it, a pair of wood ducks 
rose before us, the crested, rainbow-colored 
head of the drake gleaming in the sun. 

Paddling expertly through a school of snags 
and water-logged tree trunks, Bud brought the 
boat behind a clump of gallberry bushes — 
that holly with bitter, black berries and ever- 
green leaves which we call the inkberry in the 
North. Pushing aside the overhanging boughs, 
he showed me a hidden waterway zigzagging 
through a tangle of trees and brush and just the 
width of the boat. Overhead the boughs were 
so dense that the light which filtered through 
them was of a dusky green and the way be- 
came a tunnel instead of a channel. For perhaps 
a mile we followed this little canal until it came 
to an end and we stepped out of the boat to 
wade the rest of the way to Lost Island, follow- 
ing a line of blazes which Bud had made the 
year before. He went first with a machete and 
cut a way through the close-set bushes inter- 
laced with vines. 

Once a bear path crossed our way, a narrow 
trail filled with the same marks of wide, bare 
feet which we had seen on the bank of the canal 
the day before. At another place we came to an 
otter slide, a pile of sticks and leaves heaped 
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together on a log, down which the otter would 
coast two or three feet into the water below — 
a poor substitute for the high banks of his 
Northern brother. 


v 


TP nuase, after five hours of climbing 
and wading, we reached the island and I 
dropped exhausted on a bit of the first dry 
ground I had seen since early that morning. 
When at last I could walk again, Bud guided 
me through the long grass and reeds to the 
ruins of a little shack which he had built 
during the winter he had spent on the island. 
Then we visited the “bay,” the Swamp word 
for a grove of hardwood trees, where Bud had 
once seen an ivory-billed woodpecker — “a 
big ol’ bird with white jaws that chops holes in 
trees.” A little later Bud showed me the huge 
live oak of which I had heard, a towering, 
gigantic tree bent by the weight of half a 
thousand years, yet it looked as if it would 
stand as long as the earth endured. 

Suddenly, as I stared unbelievingly at its 
vast girth, from its far side came the sound of 
heavy blows, as if some woodcutter were at 
work there. Walking around the trunk, we saw 
on a dead stub a magnificent bird. Its upper 
parts were black and the whole top of its 
head scarlet, the feathers lengthening to form 
a solid, vivid crest. Its wings were black and 
white and it seemed nearly as large as a crow. 
As I watched it hewing out slabs of decayed 
wood with its sharp, horn-colored bill, I 
recognized it as the pileated woodpecker — 
next to the ivory-billed, the largest of our 
woodpeckers. 

For a long time we watched him. Although 
the pileated woodpecker is one of the wildest 
and shyest of birds in the North, that one on 
Lost Island paid us no attention whatever. 
After each heavy blow of his chiseling beak, he 
would stop and cock his head as if listening for 
some answer to his knocking. Finally, con- 
vinced that there were no grubs in that dead 
limb, he raised his head and gave his call, 
“wick-wick-wick-err” — a cry much like that 
of the flicker, only louder and wilder and with 
a curious drop at the end. Later on we saw a 
ted-bellied and a Southern hairy woodpecker 
come to the same tree, but there was neither 
sight nor sound of the lost ivory-billed wood- 
pecker nor any time to explore the island 


further if we were to get back to our boat 
before nightfall. 

The return trip will always stand out in my 
memory. I tried to forget my fatigue by 
recalling other difficult trails in different parts 
of the world, but could remember no worse 
going anywhere. We waded and cut our way 
knee-deep through miles of thickets laced with 
the accursed bamboo vine, which twined 
around our legs like barbed wire. Once we 
lost our way and had to go back an inter- 
minable distance, and all the time we were 
racing with the dark; for if we were not out by 
nightfall, we would have to stay in the icy 
water of that black swamp until morning. 
Bud began to regard me anxiously, wondering, 
as he told me afterwards, how far he could 
carry me if I gave out altogether. 

Finally, just before the last light faded, we 
reached the channel which would lead us out 
into the open marsh. Dragging myself stiffly 
into the boat, I crouched down in the bow and 
hoped against hope that Bud would be able to 
find his way through the mazes of the marsh 
after dark. At any rate, whether he could or 
not, a dry boat would be an improvement over 
a wet swamp as a sleeping place. Like a slow 
stain the dark spread over the lake and the 
shadows of the great cypresses were inked 
against the dull silver of the water. Then the 
pale gold moon blossomed in the dim violet 
sky and slowly rose above the edge of the 
Swamp, followed by a flaming star. 

All around us were the mystery and the 
magic of the shrouded, silent trees, and as our 
boat slipped through the shadows, it seemed 
almost as if we had entered another world. 
Bud followed the clues of the twisting water- 
ways for hours and hours on end, as unerringly 
under the moon as under the sun. As the night 
wore on, the moon rode high and keen above 
us and all the cold in the open sky seemed to 
concentrate upon our little boat until my 
teeth chattered in my head. Then at last the 
great trees on Floyd’s Island loomed up 
before us and through the twisted channel we 
caught the sudden, warm glow of firelight. 

Half an hour later I was seated before a 
roaring fire of blazing pine knots, while John 
set before me a brace of roasted ring-necked 
ducks, a pan of fried sweet potatoes, a pot of 
smoking coffee, and a stack of flapjacks cov- 
ered with honey and butter and cinnamon. 
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I may forget my name or my age (I wish I 
could) or my home, but never to the very last 
hour of my life will I forget that dinner and 
the twelve hours of sleep which came after. 


VI 


Sox, ALL too soon, came the day 
when I must leave the Swamp, with its treasure 
of adventure and beauty and friendships, and 
go back to the workaday world whence I had 
come. My last morning on the island dawned 
warm and balmy and I was up before sunrise 
for a farewell walk through the woods. Near 
Uncle Billy’s shanty, in the top of a high tree, 
I suddenly heard the song of a pinewoods 
sparrow which, though wintering on the 
island, evidently thought summer had come 
again — the same wonderful song I had heard 
there the spring before. 

The fox sparrow of the Far North has a 


s, oBvious is the control of our govern- 
ment in all its branches and all its divisions by 
the business interests of the country, so natural, 
if not inevitable, is such control on any reason- 
able analysis of the origin and development of 
the state and its essential relation to the pre- 
vailing economic system, that I find it as hard 
to argue the question before us as it always is to 
argue what seems axiomatic. I can understand 
an argument that business control of our 
government is good; not that it does not exist. 

Indeed, the only ground that I can discover 
for a plausible negative arises from a misunder- 
standing of what we are affirming. To say that 
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song whose notes are as rich and beautiful as 
gold. The minor cadences of the white-throated 
sparrow, the silver flute-notes of the field 
sparrow, which sings in the twilight, and the 
dreamy melody of the vesper sparrow are all 
beautiful; but the pinewoods sparrow has a 
mystery in his song which is not of earth. 
As I listened, I saw Uncle Billy in the distance 
and beckoned him to join me. When at last the 
bird stopped singing and flew away, the old 
man drew a deep breath. 

“Do you know,” he said, “when I hear that 
bird sing, I believe I’m goin’ to live forever.” 

“Why of course you are, Uncle Billy,” | 
assured him. “We all are.” 

“Well,” he replied slowly, “I know that 
the preachers say so an’ I used to think so too 
— when I was young. Now that I’m gettin’ old 
an’ tired, I ain’t so sure. But when I hear that 
bird sing — I know it, I know it.” 










business controls government is not to affirm a 
picturesque open or closed conspiracy of Wall 
Street magnates who give orders to docile 
judges, governors, and presidents. To say that 
business interests control government is not to 
affirm that such control is absolute, dictatorial, 
and free from all necessity to placate the masses 
who are governed. There never has been any 
government over any long period that did not 
have to rest upon some sort of acquiescence, 
bought at some price, of the governed. In our 
country I am aware that our magnates think 
the price is occasionally high; I have heard 
some of them deplore the deference Wall Street 
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must pay to Main Street, and the high broker- 
age fees the politicians collect from them as a 
price for keeping things quiet. 

It is generally known that the triumphant 
Mr. Hoover was not the first choice in the 
regions south of Canal Street, New York. Nev- 
ertheless, under a system which he curiously 
miscalls “rugged individualism,” this same Mr. 
Hoover is a militant and intelligent advocate 
of the closest and most helpful relations of 
government in the service of 
business. He is the latest of 
the long series of presidents 
not one of whom has been 
elected against the definite 
opposition of business. Some- 
times business has had to 
accept second-choice presi- 
dents; but never since 
Jackson came out of the 
West has it lost in a 
straight fight to the farm- 
ers or industrial workers 
under whatever banner the 
latter might fight. Em- 
phatically, I do not except 
Roosevelt in 1Ig04 and 
Wilson in 1912, both of 
whom had strong business 
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Proressor Munro agrees with Mr. Tuomas that the philosophy of business has come to 





Men of such diverse temperaments as Roose- 
velt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge have 
followed a fairly uniform policy toward Latin 
America — a policy only to be explained under 
the curious hypnotism of nationalism in terms 
of land concessions, oil wells, loans, and trade 
advantages. We ordinary folks let ourselves be 
taxed and our brothers in the marines face 
bullets and tropical germs to collect interest on 
the adventuresome dollars of stay-at-home 
citizens —not for the greater 
glory of God and country, 
but for the profit of big 
business! Where we hesitate, 
as in Mexico, and send 
Morrow to “say it with 
flowers,” it is because Mex- 
ico is somewhat more than 
a marine-sized job for those 
youths who enlist to see the 
world and sometimes end 
by seeing both worlds. Still, 
our government has done 
very well by business in 
Mexico. 

In world politics it is 
impossible to explain our 
entry into the Great War 
except that our benevolent 


influence all classes of the American people and even of the government itself. The question is 
whether this bodes good or ill for democracy by giving the big business interests virtual control of 
our government. Mr. Thomas looks upon it as a very sinister development which has made 
it possible for a small group of capitalists to manipulate Congress, the state legislatures, and the 
courts. Professor Munro cannot share these feelings of alarm. He sees the government’s tender 
regard for business as the natural reaction to be expected in a democracy suddenly grown pros- 


for its own good and, especially by their foreign 
policies, put it farther on the road to empire. 

It is in the shaping of foreign policy that big 
business control has been most obvious. The 
nation which in 1851 went wild over the Hun- 
garian patriot, Kossuth, was not morally better 
than the same nation which closed its doors on 
the Hungarian patriot, K4rolyi, in 1928. The 
difference is that a new nation could afford to 
be enthusiastic over liberty abroad; to-day, as 
the world’s creditors, our bankers and investors 
must make “law and order” their God — that 
is, they must maintain the situation best 
adapted for receiving dividends. 
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perous beyond anything the world has ever seen. 


backing and both of whom chastened business 









neutrality to the Allies had given big 
business such stakes in Allied victory that 
we could not hold back. More ideal reasons 
were sincerely, even passionately, held; but it 
was not Belgium or the ravaging of Armenia 
which put us into the war; it was the economic 
interest, duly rationalized, of a business class 
which could trade with only one set of com- 
batants. Is this not supreme proof of the rela- 
tion of government and business? 

Business has had almost equal success with 
legislation and its enforcement at home. By 
direct control over Congress or, more indirectly, 
through the executive and the courts, it has not 
only got the tariff and fiscal legislation it 
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wanted but it has blocked or virtually nullified 
most of the legislation it did not want. It has 
been about as successful in the states as in the 
nation. Thus this great industrial country of 
ours is unique in having no national child labor 
law, no national labor code, and almost no 
social insurance, state or national. It offers to 
the masses of the workers no security against 
sickness, unemployment, and old age — this 
though we have a standing army of some four 
million unemployed and one-third of our people 
sixty-five years and over are wholly or partially 
dependent on charity. Labor’s vigorous strug- 
gle against the use of injunctions in industrial 
disputes has so far been un- 
availing, although the wiser 
conservatives have recognized 
the dangerous strain on our 
judicial system which results 
when judges take it upon them- 
selves to enjoin literally every 
peaceful act necessary to the 
successful conduct of a strike, 
leaving to the strikers only the 
recourse of private prayer. 

Turning to another field, 
we find that the failure of 
regulation over public utili- 
ties is so notorious that it is 
becoming a matter of public 
discussion. Even the able de- 
fender of the private corpora- 
tions, Professor Philip Cabot 
of Harvard, admits the weak- 
ness of regulation. How can he 
help it when the New York 
telephone case has dragged 
along nine years and when, 
without even a protest from the Commis- 
sion, the first act of a gas and electric merg- 
er in New York City was to slap a seven 
million dollar increase on the dividend charges 
which consumers must pay. Private business 
can almost ruin itself and waste the heritage of 
posterity by such chaotic mismanagement of a 
natural resource as characterizes the soft coal 
industry, and still its power has been such as 
to keep the government from intervening. 
According to sworn testimony before the 
Federal Trade Commission, the electric power 
interests, in order to keep their control over 


government, have resorted to hiring politicians, 


bribing newspapers by advertising, and in- 
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vading schools and colleges with their un- 

signed propaganda. All this without arousing 
any overwhelming storm of disapproval! 

Nowhere is the control of business more 

serious than in our judicial system. Here, 

emphatically, it is indirect rather than direct, 

but it is not for that reason less real. More than 

in any other alleged democracy, property is the 

concern of our courts. They do their ordinary 

business of administering justice to individuals 

and between individuals so badly as to call 

forth weighty protests from leaders of the bar. 

Our criminal record is a national disgrace. The 

courts are a very unsatisfactory bulwark to 

civil liberties. Over against a 

rather optimistic statement of 

progress in government, Pro- 

fessor Charles A. Beard signif- 

icantly sets “a story of decline 

in our ancient Ideals of 


Liberty.” 
GUARDIANS OF PROPERTY 


And the instruments re- 
sponsible for this decline are 
the courts, which, in exercising 
the power of injunction to 
which we have referred, are 
thus perverting their legiti- 
mate duties. Read the story 
of recent great strikes and you 
will observe that in spirit 
the courts can scarcely be 
distinguished from the private 
police and the state constabu- 
lary, which are the recog- 
nized agents of employers in 
industrial struggles. (Here, 

of course, there are degrees of police and 
judicial tyranny in different parts of the 
country.) In short, our unsatisfactory police 
and judicial system, whatever its other 
derelictions, can be trusted to show a ten- 
der regard for property. It has become a 
byword that in a criminal court it is difficult to 
convict a million dollars and impossible to 
convict ten million dollars. The Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, meant pre- 
sumably as a defense to the life and property of 
our people, has in practice become a sure refuge 
only for property. It has not helped Sacco 
and Vanzetti, Mooney and Billings, or many 
Negroes who found state justice scarcely better 
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than lynch law; but under this same amend- 
ment public utility companies have been as- 
sured an eight per cent return on the inflated 
valuation of reproduction costs! 

In none of this do I charge direct dictation 
by business interests; I charge something 
more subtle and more dangerous— such a 
permeation by the business point of view, even 
in courts, that property becomes God. 

Nowhere has that perversion of justice be- 
come so hideously evident as in the continued 
imprisonment of Mooney and Billings in Cali- 
fornia. For ten years it has been evident to 
anyone who can read plain English that they 
are innocent of the crime of exploding the 
Preparedness Day bomb. The perjurer who 
was chief witness against them has confessed. 
The judge who sentenced them is now the 
champion of their innocence. The jurors have 
signed a petition for their pardon. But the 
higher courts of California have been unable to 
find a remedy for this tragic miscarriage of 
justice, and no governor in these years has been 
willing to pardon them in the face of the feeling 
held by the respectable — that is, the business 
sections of the community — that Mooney and 
Billings are labor agitators and ought to be 
kept in jail anyway. 

The most striking thing about the American 
scene is the degree to which the public itself has 
accepted or adopted this business point of view, 
which prevails even in the administration of 
justice. Long before Karl Marx, Harrington, in 
sixteenth century England, observed that “the 
distribution of power follows the distribution 
of property.” That is a generalization true in 
lands other than ours. What is unique here is 
the luck or skill which for the time being has so 
successfully indoctrinated a political democ- 
racy with the business point of view. The vast 
resources of a new country, the lack of a feudal 
tradition or of a homogeneous working class, 
the relative prosperity of postwar America in 
comparison with European countries — these 
things have given the business interests their 
chance. They have improved it well. The older 
resentment of little business against big, or of 
farmers against Wall Street, is, in 1929, either 
lessening or losing power. There is no such 
effective outcry against chain store monopolies 
in distribution as there was against the earlier 
trusts in the field of production. Psychologi- 
cally the wide distribution of stocks to workers 
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and consumers has, for the moment, spread the 
gospel of ownership. Even in this supposedly 
liberal reorganization the advantage remains 
with Wall Street, because the more scattered 
are small stockholders, the smaller the block of 
stock which insiders need to hold to maintain 
their control. 


PERVERTED POWERS OF THE PRESS 


But more important than any other single 
factor in the control of big business over gov- 
ernment is its domination over the agencies of 
information and communication. Who was the 
prophetic Greek who said, “Let me write the 
Saturday Evening Post of the people and I care 
not who write its laws”? We live in an age in 
which newspapers are no longer the mouth- 
pieces of ambitious political teachers and 
leaders; they are an immense and expensive 
industry, dependent upon big advertising. 
Increasingly these publications belong to news- 
paper chains whose owners are the business and 
social familiars of other magnates. The un- 
critical newspaper acceptance of Mr. Mellon’s 
theory that the way to prosperity for the poor 
was to untax the rich can only be explained in 
the light of the aforementioned facts. Actually 
it was as plain as daylight that a nation ex- 
porting capital at a rate of more than a billion a 
year did not need more investment capital but 
more purchasing power for the masses. But 
how rare were the editors— Democratic or 
Republican — who ventured so elemental an 
observation! 

Movies are another big business. So is the 
radio. At first the average radio station main- 
tained a censorship in behalf of business and 
patriotic orthodoxy more stupid and more 
rigorous than any newspaper, even the most 
reactionary —in proof whereof, did space 
permit, I could tell amusing tales. That period 
is passing, as again I can testify from my own 
experience. In the last campaign I found the 
National Broadcasting Company and other 
stations decent or even generous in their treat- 
ment. But they have to pay their way. That 
means they have to charge big prices in political 
campaigns, and the poor don’t have the money. 

When we turn from these agencies of com- 
munication to schools, churches, and colleges, 
it can fairly be said that they also illustrate the 
ancient truth that “he who pays the piper 
picks the tune.” 
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The main weapon, then, whereby an owning 
class keeps its control is cajolery. But it is 
willing, if necessary, to use coercion, partly 
through its influence over the police and the 
lower courts, more largely through its control 
of jobs. Every historian admits the direct 
pressure employers put on their workers in the 
Bryan campaign of 1896. Similar pressure 
against La Follette in 1924 is not yet so gener- 
ally accepted as part of the record. But in that 
year farmers found reason to moderate their 
progressive activities at the hint of banks that 
held their mortgages; young business men sud- 
denly found that silence would be the better 
part of wisdom if they wanted accommodation 
at the banks; workers were more or less speci- 
fically threatened with loss of their jobs — all 
this if the local vote for La Follette was too 
large. I shall never forget what happened in one 
industrial city in 1924: Early in the campaign I 
found the workers full of progressive zeal. 
Then came a slump in the town’s main indus- 
try. Some thousands were turned off. When I 
went back near the end of the campaign the 
whole city was in the grip of fear. There were 
rumors of threats that to be active for La 
Follette was to be a marked man for the next 
batch to go out on the street. Perhaps they 
were false. The fear was desperately real. 
Indeed, the most profound impression of years 
of campaigning in America is the tremendous 
extent of fear, usually fear for one’s job. 
Diogenes might find a passably honest man 
among us with a lantern; he would need a 
powerful searchlight to find many truly free 
men. 

Not all coercion is prior to the balloting. 
There is the coercion of theft afterward. Of 
course business interests do not steal the 
votes. They merely look the other way while 
the political machines they subsidize do the 
job. It is only in Nicaragua that Americans 
are zealots for honest elections. To give one 
instance: in 1927, Tammany, by a variety of 
devices, stole reélection from Judge Jacob 
Panken of the Municipal Court. In no case 
could his supporters get legal redress. For in- 
stance, strong testimony was presented before 
a magistrate that in a certain district a false 
vote had been read from the voting machine; 
that the nomirial Republican election board 
members had signed the returns in blank and 
left the polling place; that one Democratic 





official had voted where he did not live and 
that the other should have been barred from 
his place by a conviction for grand larceny. 
The magistrate after weeks of delay refused 
even to hold these men for a grand jury. But 
that, you say, isn’t the fault of business but of 
a corrupt machine. Perhaps, but the point is 
that neither in New York nor elsewhere do our 
respectable business leaders show real concern 
at such a situation. They are too grateful to - 
the machines they subsidize for keeping the 
people quiet. Did not ex-Ambassador Gerard 
(if he was correctly quoted) once remind the 
Harvard Club of New York what it owed 
Tammany for keeping New York from going 
Socialist? 


TWEEDLEDUBLICANS 
AND TWEEDLEDEEMOCRATS 

This leads us to consider somewhat more 
fully than we have yet done the réle of our 
political parties as the convenient tools of an 
owning, a business, or more accurately, a cap- 
italist class. Parties are a necessary device in 
political democracies. They tend to divide as 
to which political philosophies and programs 
conform to their appropriate economic interest. 
Thus our American parties once expressed the 
real difference in interest between the agrarians 
behind Jefferson and the rising mercantile and 
industrial class behind Hamilton. At a much 
later period there was some truth in the ob- 
servation that the Democrats represented 
small business against big. There is no such 
distinction to-day. We have two parties with 
but a single thought: how to get and keep 
office. Their platforms are interchangeable. 
Every important bit of legislation is passed by 
votes that wreck party lines. To say that an 
official is Republican or Democratic is not to 
describe him at all. Except for the strange 
power of traditional names, we could just as 
well call our parties Reds and Blues or Team 
One and Team Two. They are rival organiza- 
tions seeking power. How they are organized 
and how little their organization has to do with 
principles, Frank Kent has made delightfully 
clear in his Great Game of Politics. 

Now, for our purpose, the important part of 
the story is that an organization like Tammany 
Hall or the Republican machine in Philadel- 
phia — either of them only accidentally Demo- 
cratic or Republican — is a broker between the 
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classes who support them and the masses who 
vote for them. Their function is to keep the 
dogs from jumping up on the table by the 
smallest possible distribution of bones. They 
dole out rewards to the faithful and punish- 
ments to the unfaithful. Occasionally they feel 
it necessary to stand for some measure of social 
justice, but by and large they can be counted 
on to protect all “legitimate” and some ille- 
gitimate business interests and privileges — of 
course, for a price. Is not the laborer worthy of 
his hire? 


POLITICAL INSURANCE 


What is clear in the case of local organiza- 
tions is somewhat less clear, but substantially 
true, of the national organizations of which 
they are a part. It follows, therefore, that all 
our strong corporations and big magnates have 
to do is to insure in both companies — that is, 
to contribute to both campaign funds and col- 
lect dividends afterward, as Mr. Grundy of 
Pennsylvania now seeks to do in the form of 
higher tariffs. Thus, in 1928, one Du Pont exec- 
utive gives to the Democrats, another to the 
Republicans; one General Motors official to the 
Democrats, another to the Republicans. Who- 
ever wins, they won’t lose. Both parties are 
theirs and accept substantially their philoso- 
phy. If an elected official shows signs of wan- 
dering, they can usually bring party pressure 
on him, in addition to their own store of argu- 
ments. 

This is immensely better than having one 
dictator who might get shot or one party which 
might provoke a rival organization based on 
principle. Two parties to stage a good show 
annually and a roaring circus every four years 
to divert the people — what could. be better? 
Is it any wonder that prominent Republicans, 
political and business leaders, have expressed 
concern for the health of the Democratic party 
following its third successive crushing defeat? 
They need their traditional rival just as Tam- 
many needs some sort of Republican opposition 
in New York. A devout and reasonably shrewd 
“captain of industry” who does not daily 
thank God for this great gift of two parties, 
both his for the campaign contributions, is an 
ingrate. 

It is by such devices as these that our indus- 
trial autocracy renders our political democracy 
almost impotent. Indeed, its more sophisti- 
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cated leaders may sometimes reflect how 
much better it is to teach people how to read 
and then give them what they should read, let 
them vote but control the parties through 
which they vote, than, like the stupid Czar of 
Russia, to try to keep the masses illiterate and 
voteless. 

Yet I do not want to close on a note of abso- 
lute cynicism about democracy. Poor thing, it 
has enough critics, most of whom miss the 
point that the real enemy of true democracy is 
our economic autocracy. This autocracy is not 
absolute. It has had to yield something to 
actual or potential labor organizations, some- 
thing occasionally to the farmers, something 
to sheer pressure of facts when private owner- 
ship has broken down, something to the tradi- 
tion of democracy, something every now and 
then to actual political pressure, however im- 
perfectly exercised. It has not always been 
either wise or united. When we look at history 
it is apparent that no dominant class is im- 
mortal. Our modern bourgeoisie is in no better 
position than the older aristocracies of feudal- 
ism were in their day. 

In the long run the question is not so much 
— “Will government always remain in the 
hands of a business or owning class?” — but 
rather — “How can we best make government 
the servant of those whose labor of hand and 
brain keeps life going, without that appalling 
catastrophe toward which the rivalries of im- 
perialist powers armed with incredibly deadly 
means of destruction logically tends?” To 
answer that question lies outside the scope of 
this debate. I can only say, somewhat dog- 
matically, that in America the possibilities of 
economic organization of farmers and workers 
(in the most inclusive sense of the word, both 
as producers and consumers) are by no means 
exhausted and that when the power of these 
groups is supplemented by political action 
through their own political party, there is at 
least a fighting chance that our government 
may be rescued from its present position as one 
of the most important possessions of big 
business. 

For the purposes of this article, however, I 
need only quote the words of the revered 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, who said that the 
business of America is business. Why, then, 
should not business control the United States 
Government? 
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IiI— Bondage Exchanged for Bonds 


by WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO 


Wx a proposition seems difficult 
or impossible to prove, one way of escape from 
the dilemma is to declare it self-evident, 
axiomatic, and nonarguable. Mr. Thomas 
begins by affirming that the control of govern- 
ment by the business interests is in that cate- 
gory. Business controls government, although 
not as the result of a conspiracy, nor in a 
dictatorial way, nor against the consent of the 
governed. And it is not big business alone that 
exercises the control. Little business has 
become its ally. In a word, the American 
electorate has become indoctrinated with the 
business point of view, and for that reason real 
democracy has been replaced by an economic 
autocracy. 

It is true, of course, that we have become a 
property-minded nation. During the past 
fifteen years there has been an extraordinary 
diffusion of material prosperity among the in- 
dustrial workers of the United States. In 
Europe, the World War and the subsequent 
inflation served not only to diminish the sum- 
total of wealth but to narrow its distribution. 
The middle class declined in size and the pro- 
letariat expanded. But in the United States 
the outcome was precisely the reverse. Literally 
millions of Americans have been pushed during 
the past dozen years into the category of 
property owners. 


A NATION OF CAPITALISTS 


If you have any doubts on this score, just 
study the list of stockholders in any of the 
large industrial corporations. The vast increase 
of names, each with a few shares to its credit, 
will be found impressive. Or look at the steady 
expansion in savings bank deposits, brought 
about mainly by the increased number of small 
accounts. Consider the popularity which in- 
vestment trusts have attained in recent years, 
largely through the multiplication of small in- 
vestors. All in all, and for better or worse, we 
have become a nation of capitalists, big and 
little, with more of them to the square mile 
than can be found anywhere else on earth. 
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Under the circumstances it is small wonder 
that the country has become permeated with 
the business point of view, as Mr. Thomas 
complains. A nation of capitalists will inevita- 
bly show friendliness to capitalism — so long 
as human nature remains what it is. It will 
refuse to get stirred up over issues which would 
cause great popular commotion in countries 
less well endowed with material wealth. The 
desire to be rich is strong in men everywhere, 
and nowhere is it stronger than in America. 

Moreover, this desire to increase one’s own 
worldly prosperity is by no means a reprehen- 
sible trait when we bear in mind that under 
modern conditions of industrial production, 
the individual prosperity of one man cannot 
be increased very far without furthering the 
economic advantage of others. Every profitable 
day’s work on the farm, for example, produces 
two or three days’ employment for workers 
in the flour mills and the packing plants, on 
the railroads and in the banks. Hence the farmer 
has been one of our chief city-builders, al- 
though he is not always proud of his handiwork. 
Similarly, the prosperity of the industrial 
worker, his increased purchasing power, and 
his higher standard of living all react to the 
benefit of agriculture. Prosperity cannot be. 
kept in quarantine. It follows all the major 
routes of economic infection. There is fun- 
damentally no conflict of interest between 
industry and agriculture, although all the 
rabble-rousers from Daniel Shays to Eugene 
V. Debs have tried to make people believe 
the contrary. 

The true test of an economic order is whether 
it tends to promote a wide diffusion of material 
comfort among all classes of the people. Does 
it push production to the peak and give every- 
one a greater share than he otherwise would 
have? Does it augment purchasing power on a 
nation-wide scale? Judged by this test, the 
people of the United States have no reason to 
envy those of any other country. The standard 
of living among American farmers and in- 
dustrial workers has reached a higher level 
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than the world has ever seen at any other time 
or in any other place. To be sure, absolute 
justice in the distribution of what a great 
nation produces, year after year, has not been 
attained either here or elsewhere, and probably 
never will be; but the United States has 
achieved a nearer approximation to it than 
has any other country, big or little, in three 
thousand years of human history. 

And in any event, the character of a nation’s 
economic organization cannot be determined 
by a mere exercise of human judgment or 
discretion. No people, by merely taking thought 
for to-morrow and marking their ballots this 
way or that, can determine whether a business 
spirit shall be allowed to infiltrate the national 
mentality. Such matters are largely matters 
of geographic and racial predestination. In the 
United States, the capitalistic system, so- 
called, is not the outcome of human perversity, 
or class tyranny, or a conspiracy of bond- 
holders in the constitutional convention of 


1787. 
PURITAN-MADE PROSPERITY 


Three hundred and some odd years ago 
the Puritan tradition, with its aggressive 
individualism, was implanted in a new con- 
tinent whose vast natural resources were wait- 
ing to be exploited. The Puritan’s motto was: 
“Up and smite! By the Spirit of the living 
God ye shall prevail.” So he up and smote — 
forests and field, along one frontier after 
another, till he made the land his own. Fervent 
in spirit, he was not slothful in business. He 
sought justification by work as well as by 
faith, and he put the proceeds into his own 
pocket. Say what you will about the harshness 
of this Puritan strain, duly modified by the 
frontier environment, the fact remains that 
none other has been able to prevail over it in 
America to this day. Great stretches of the 
country cling with unyielding conviction to 
the old frontier concepts of /aissez faire, free 
competition, and every man for himself as the 
very groundwork of all political action. From a 
fusion of two great forces— Puritan self- 
confidence and frontier opportunity — we have 
derived that “rugged individualism” which 
President Hoover approves and Mr. Thomas 
deplores. It has become ingrained in the na- 
tional character. 

In a society so heavily saturated with the 
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spirit of economic individualism there is 
bound to be a relation of government and 
business — if you let the people have any say 
in the matter. Socialist writers assume that 
the greed of the capitalist is the basis of in- 
dividualism; they ignore the acquisitive passion 
of the great multitudes. The desire of the masses 
for comfort and security is the real basis upon 
which a capitalist system rests. Without that 
basis it could not endure a single decade. Ever 
since the day that man was condemned to 
earn bread by the sweat of his brow he has 
been devising means whereby to get the most 
bread for the least sweat. 

To the great majority of men, accordingly, 
the immediate measure of civilization is the 
purchasing power of a day’s labor. Nor is this 
statement so materialistic as it sounds, for the 
creation of an economic surplus is an essential 
prelude to any real advance in the realm of 
science, letters, and the arts. In the sequence 
of civilization, profits have always antedated 
poetry, and shopkeepers have come on the 
scene before sculptors. All higher culture has 
made its greatest advance in rich and pros- 
perous nations during rich and prosperous 
epochs. Figs do not grow on thistles, or uni- 
versities spring out of barren soil. Large-scale 
production under corporate management will 
provide immense resources for cultural ad- 
vance if we give it time and opportunity. 

Of course it is not difficult to pick flaws in 
the existing order, as Mr. Thomas does. We 
have had spasms of dollar diplomacy, and 








American marines have at times gone to 
places where they had no right to be. But no 
one who has studied the whole history of 
American foreign relations can fairly say that 
this national selfishness has been the dominat- 
ing factor at all times or even most of the time. 
Was the granting of independence to Cuba, for 
example, a sign of governmental control by 
big business? Or Roosevelt’s mediation which 
brought to a close the war between Russia and 
Japan in 1905? Or the presence of our delegates 
at the Algeciras Conference? Or Coolidge’s 
attempt to settle the Tacna-Arica dispute? 
Was the refusal of the United States to ratify 
the Peace of Versailles and to enter the League 
of Nations the work of American capitalists 
or of the common man? To ask these questions 
is to answer them. 

So with the making and enforcement of 
laws at home. The money power has at times 
perverted both — in its own interest and to 
its own advantage. But go to the fundamentals 
of government and of legislation. There have 
been four amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States during the last half century, 
the era in which business has grown big. These 
amendments dealt with the federal taxation 
of incomes, the direct election of United States 
senators, the prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
and the nation-wide establishment of woman 
suffrage. Was big business responsible for any 
one of them? Or did the opposition in each 
case come chiefly from the industrial states? 

Was it big business that impelled the estab- 
lishment of public service commissions in all 
the states, or the use of the direct primary in 
most of them? Has big business been behind 
the movement for campaign-fund publicity, 
the initiative and referendum, the short ballot, 
municipal home rule, the taxation of inherit- 
ances, and the anti-usury laws? How came all 
these things if, as Mr. Thomas avers, business 
“has blocked or virtually nullified most of the 
legislation it did not want”? 

Was it big business that inspired Roosevelt’s 
conservation policy, or secured Wilson’s back- 
ing for the Adamson Law, or compelled the 
regionalizing of the Federal Reserve system, 
or put the brakes on immigration, or caused 
Congress to propose to the states a national 
child labor amendment, or set the Federal 
Trade Commission at work on the investigation 
of educational propaganda by public utilities? 
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Was Mr. Hoover’s recent action in withdraw- 
ing oil lands a sign of his subservience to the 
corporate exploiter? Is it the voice of the big 
business man or the little farmer that has suc- 
cessfully demanded the calling of Congress in 
special session to deal with the problem of 
farm relief? For every instance of governmental 
control by big business one can readily produce 
an equally impressive illustration to the con- 
trary. 

The three most powerful lobbies operating 
at Washington in recent years have been those 
of the Farm Bureau Federation, the Anti- 
Saloon League, and the American Federation 
of Labor. Big business is not behind any of 
them. Its salvation from more congressional 
lashings than it has received is largely due to 
the fact that the farmer and the organized 
industrial worker have been unable to unite 
their political strength. They have failed to 
discern their fundamental harmony of interest 
and have magnified their superficial differences. 
The farmer’s immediate objectives are high 
prices for food stuffs and low prices for manu- 
factured products. The industrial worker wants 
just the reverse, and quite naturally the em- 
ployer is his ally when a tariff is being framed. 
That is why tariff schedules usually embody 
a series of compromises which give the in- 
dustrial sections the better end of the bargain. 

Speaking of tariffs, moreover, it is not al- 
together surprising that the majority of the 
American people, having the experience of 
England before their eyes, should exhibit a 
partiality for high protection. As against free 
trade and unemployment, with weekly doles 
to the unemployed (which is the English 
method), the United States has preferred the 
plan of subsidizing the employer to keep his 
people employed. It is a plan that costs no 
more than the other, and its psychological 
superiority is beyond doubt. 


Wuy JUSTICE FALTERS 


Mr. Thomas will provoke no serious dissent 
from his assertion that “our criminal record 
is a national disgrace.” He is also within bounds 
when he declares that perversions of justice 
have become “hideously evident” in this 
country. But the derelictions of the courts are 
by no means wholly attributable to the pres- 
sure of the propertied interests. It is difficult 
to convict a million dollars (Mr. Harry F. 
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Sinclair’s experience to the contrary notwith- 
standing); but have our criminal courts dis- 
played any conspicuous zeal in sending to jail 
the racketeers and gangsters who prey upon 
legitimate business? Does Mr. Thomas believe 
that the police and judicial systems of Chicago, 
for example, have shown “a tender regard for 
property” during these past few years? 

Police and juries, judges and district at- 
torneys, are drawn from the ranks of the peo- 
ple. Being human, they are influenced in 
their point of view by the public opinion which 
surrounds them. They share its inclinations 
and aversions. They will display solicitude for 
the interests of property whenever and wher- 
ever property is popular. They will swing the 
other way with the popular current when it 
turns. In short, the courts are a mirror of the 
public mind. It must be so, 
for of such is the kingdom of 
democracy. The only way to 
keep police and courts from 
reflecting the public temper 
is to place them beyond 
popular control and respon- 
sibility. 

The trouble with our 
administration of justice, 
unhappily, goes deeper than 
the Fourteenth Amendment 
and its insistence upon due 
process of law. It is the prod- 
uct of a dozen factors — 
the permeation of politics 
into police and judicial organizations, the 
shackling of the courts by procedural restric- 
tions, the wholesale exemption of good citizens 
from jury service, the interminable appeals, 
exceptions, objections of counsel, and pleas 
in avoidance which are permitted, the low 
standards maintained in many states for ad- 
mission to the bar, the abuse of the parole and 
probation systems, the undue expensiveness of 
all litigation — these and various other blem- 
ishes upon the American judicial system have 
given it an ill repute which is proverbial and 
deserved. No wonder! When a jury is locked 
up while the defendant who is being tried goes 
out on bail (as has repeatedly happened), is it 
any marvel that twelve good men and true 
are hard to find for service on jury panels? Out 
of a perverted judicial organization, perver- 
sions of justice are bound to come. But 
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property is not the instigator of judicial in- 
competence, for it is property that has most to 
lose when the administration of law and order 
breaks down. 


FROM CHAIN STORES TO SOCIALISM 


There is no reason why Mr. Thomas, as a 
Socialist, should be discouraged because the 
old resentment of little business against merg- 
ers and trusts and combines has been lessening 
or losing power, as is shown by the absence of 
any effective outcry against the chain store 
movement. Socialists should rather find con- 
solation in the fact that this chaining of gro- 
ceries and drug stores, this merging of banks, 
public utilities, and industrial concerns is 
leading the United States to Socialism more 
effectively than any organized propaganda 

could hope to do. So long as 
the whole process of produc- 
tion and distribution remains 
in the hands of countless 
small producers and dis- 
tributors, the Socialist ideal 
is destined to stay among 
the utter impracticalities of 
politics. To-day it is out of 
the question for a govern- 
ment to step in, take over, 
and manage the hundreds of 
thousands of small indepen- 
dent shops and stores and 
factories that dot the vast 
expanse of territory from 
Portland, Oregon to Portland, Maine. 

But what we have hitherto known as “little 
business” is being everywhere absorbed into 
giant chains and combinations. The same is 
true of the little newspapers. Scarcely a week 
passes, nowadays, without the announcement 
of some further stride in the steady process of 
business integration; and there seems to be no 
likelihood that the movement will come to a 
stop, for the economies to be secured through 
consolidation are demonstrably great. For 
example, a survey of a group of grocery chains, 
made some time ago by the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research, showed operating ex- 
penses to be only fourteen per cent of sales, 
whereas the average for a group of independent 
groceries was twenty-eight per cent. With 
expense ratios running two to one, there can 
be no doubt what the ultimate future of the 
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grocery business is likely to be. And the same 
is probably true of all other small business 
enterprises. In the next few decades they may 
go the way of the old-time village grist mill, 
livery stable, and blacksmith shop. 

What the business men of the United States 
do not seem to have fully realized, however, 
are the social and political implications of this 
enveloping movement. Let us assume for a 
moment that it is permitted to continue at an 
accelerating speed for the next fifty years. 
Little business, as we now know it, will have 
virtually disappeared. Everybody will be 
working for the heads of a few great holding 
companies with interlocking directorates. That 
is what has already come to pass, or nearly so, 
in some great industries. 

The economic consequences of this unifying 
movement have been all to the good — elimina- 
tion of waste, reduction of overhead, higher 
wages, larger profits, lower prices. But let no 
individualist overlook the fact that if all the 
vital instrumentalities of production, distribu- 
tion, transportation, communication, and credit 
ever pass under the control of a few giant 
holding organizations, the inauguration of a 
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Socialist Commonwealth will involve little 
more than the replacement of a few executives 
by an equal number of skillful politicians. 
Our war experience with the railroads showed 
how easily the thing can be done, and with 
what consequences to the taxpayer! Mr. 
Thomas, as a good Socialist (albeit a high- 
minded and fair-minded one), ought to chuckle 
over this merging and supermerging rather 
than waste his ink bemoaning it. 

Who own the earth will rule it. That has 
been true from the beginning of time and 
doubtless will be to the end. There is no dis- 
puting the axiom of political science that the 
distribution of power normally follows the 
distribution of property. To the degree, there- 
fore, that we have a wide diffusion of material 
wealth among the people of any nation, their 
government would seem to be approaching the 
democratic ideal rather than moving away 
from it. It is hardly a sound indictment of a 
democracy to argue that its people have be- 
come prosperous, that prosperity lessens their 
grievances, and that, having fewer grievances, 
they do not register as much resentment at 
the polls as they used to do. 


by NORMAN THOMAS 


i ROFESSOR Munro says, “Who own the 
earth will rule it.” Precisely my point. The only 
thing left for Professor Munro to do is to prove 
that the effective ownership of the earth or of 
America is not in the hands of big business; and 
here he offers us the usual complacent and un- 
critical generalization about the increase in the 
number of stockholders and the size of savings 
bank deposits. On the former subject I have 
recently got an admission from one of our lead- 
ing statisticians that the number of stockhold- 
ers is usually arrived at by adding together all 
the stockholders of various companies without 
eliminating duplications. As to the inadequacy 
of savings bank deposits as a gauge of economic 
well-being, I refer Professor Munro and the 
reader to Dr. Abraham Epstein’s analysis of 
the subject in his Challenge of the Aged. 

I grant that there has been an increase in the 
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number of stockholders, but Professor Munro 
has not challenged my statement that the more 
scattered such small holdings become, the more 
effectively can a small group of insiders exer- 
cise its control. This is exactly what is happen- 
ing to-day. The most reliable estimate of 
wealth in America, made by Dr. King of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, indi- 
cates that one per cent of the people own 
thirty-three per cent of the wealth; ten per 
cent own sixty-four per cent of the wealth; 
while the poorest twenty-five per cent own but 
three and a half per cent of the wealth. A more 
recent study in Chicago shows that the heads 
of families of unskilled workers in about sev- 
enty per cent of the cases earn annually less 
than enough to support their families as well 
as charity societies might support them 
— this at a time when 283 people reported an 
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annual income in excess of a million dollars. 
“Who own the earth will rule it” no less 
surely if one of their methods is to create “a 
property-minded people” with a pathetically 
inadequate appreciation of the degree of well- 
being they might have if we managed our great 
resources and machinery for the common good. 
It will be granted that the income tax 
amendment was one of the few really significant 
victories of the common man; but isn’t the 
present level of income taxes a result of the war 
which the economic policy of our business 
classes brought about? And hasn’t big busi- 
ness had astonishing success in getting tax 
reductions and refunds from the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury since Hamilton? 
Some of Professor Munro’s statements are 
extraordinary. His implication that England 
might have used our tariff system instead of 
her “doles” is amazing economics. If tariffs 


Sombrero 
f First Short Story 


by PAUL 


i 

I i. was standing with his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, thick legs spreading 
solidly to the sidewalk, a wisp of a brown-paper 
cigarette depending from his full, dark lips, and 
a blue pattern of tobacco smoke tracing lei- 
surely about his head. He was of medium 
height, I suppose, but his barrel-like body made 
him seem unusually short, out of proportion, 
as though a giant mallet had tapped him and 
reduced his stature to the increase of his girth. 
He was a very bull of a man, and the sturdy 
strength of his muscles beneath his sepia skin, 
bare at neck and arms, commanded attention. 
In his attitude there was something reverent, 
something compelling and beyond description; 
it was as though his posture of standing some- 
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make “doles” unnecessary, why, then, do the 
protectionist countries in Europe have to have 
social insurance similar to doles? Again, he 
states that the “rabble rouser” (sic) — Eugene 
V. Debs — preached a fundamental conflict 
between industry and agriculture. This is still 
more amazing if it is intended as history. 

I have never expressed discouragement over 
the growth of mergers, which Socialists have 
always prophesied. Indeed, it is on the basis of 
this movement of economic forces that I hope 
through education to arouse the producing 
masses to such economic and political organ- 
ization as will make political democracy more 
effective without bringing about an overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe. But no political democracy 
will be ultimately successful until we have 
established real democracy in the ownership 
and control of property for power. “Who own 
the earth will rule it.” 


Woodcuts by H. Glintenkamp 


CONANT 


how held the quality of kneeling. Once, in the 
dark, passionate days of Christianity, monks 
and hermits must have looked like that at the 
images of saints. 

It was on Cajion Perdido Street that I saw 
him, one day when I was on my way to order a 
fiesta costume from Mr. Gutierrez, the tailor; 
and his immobile adoration made me hesitate, 
wondering what its object could be. I paused on 
the curb near him in the August sunshine and 
followed his eyes to Mr. Gutierrez’s window. 

Hats! Of course. What could better rouse the 
dying flame of worship in a California Mexican 
than hats? Indeed, I should have known all 
along that it was hats. Hats? There were any 
manner and number of hats in the window. 
There were black, flat hats with silken chin- 
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cords; there were gay, conical hats with red and 
purple and yellow fringe; there were tasseled 
hats; there were high-peaked sombreros of the 
most excellent grades of felt; and besides all 
these, there was The Hat. Proudly it sat in the 
geometric center of the exhibit, fawn gray and 
glorious, immense and impressive and com- 
manding among its fellows, a God-hat among 
hats, with a mountainous crown and a band 
around it like a rainbow at sunset. It was a 
jewel, a lily, a Mad Hatter’s dream, that hat — 
and it was marked thirty dollars. 


It was no wonder he gazed with the gaze of a 
disciple, and I remember thinking there was 
probably not a Mexican in Santa Barbara who 
would have denied himself a look of desire into 
Mr. Gutierrez’s window. I moved nearer the 
dark idolater (whose own hat, I noticed, was 
insignificant before the splendor of the shop 
window), and I employed an ancient method of 
introduction. I asked for a match. He had no 
match. So I was forced to examine my patent 
lighter, and presently my pipe, as well as his 
cigarette, was aglow. 

“That’s quite a display of hats,” I suggested. 
“Quite a display of hats.” He rolled his heavy- 
lidded eyes lazily toward me, seemed about to 
speak, then appeared to reconsider and went 
on puffing the tag-end of his cigarette, giving 
me the impression that he considered my re- 
mark unworthy of an answer. Well, after all, 
anyone could see that it was quite a display of 
hats. 

While I began casting about fruitlessly for 
another method of approach, he spoke, with a 
low, heavy, and rough-edged tone, with a cer- 
tain resonant timbre, like the twang of a bass 
string on a guitar. 

“She’ss dam’ high price,” he said, “but 
she’ss dam’ good hat, too. What you think?” 
His broad fingers released his cigarette, let it 
fall to the curb, and he returned his solemn at- 
tention to the window. 

“It’s a high price,” I admitted. “Were you 
going to buy it?” 

His weighted eyelids seemed to hint, in the 
faintest, almost imperceptible way, of a flicker, 
but his lips did not move and in no way did he 
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betray any overpowering anxiety to speak. | 
suppose there are shades of Indian forbears 
standing, reserved and taciturn, beside the 
California-Spanish people, making them silent, 
and opposing such simple curiosity as mine. At 
any rate, I realized well enough that conversa- 
tion was improbable, and I went into Mr. Gu- 
tierrez’s shop and ordered my outfit. When I 
came out some minutes later, it was after one 
o’clock, my friend had vanished from the side- 
walk, and the sombrero sat magnificently on 
its stage without its audience. Yes, he had been 
right. It was a damn high price and it was a 
damn good hat, too. Even I had a moment of 
desire before I turned away and walked up the 
sunlit street toward home and luncheon. 

Before I had reached State Street, which 
they now call Estado in the Spanish tradition, 
I caught a glimpse of two brown, muscular 
arms thrust upward from brown, muscular 
shoulders, and a shovelful of dirt tumbled onto 
the pavement. It was my man of the sombrero, 
deep in a ditch the gas company was making, 
digging regularly, powerfully, but not rapidly, 
and with the utmost economy of motion. His 
dull, dark eyes met mine unrememberingly 
as I passed and went on. 


= TIMES during the next few days 
I saw him there in the ditch, and when the work 
was completed, I discovered him at a similar 
task up near the County National Bank Build- 
ing. And I passed Mr. Gutierrez’s tailor shop 
many times and saw the hat — the splendid 
hat — tempting but unbought, in the window. 
But it was not for some considerable time that 
I talked to him again, learned that his name 
was Manuel — Manuel Camarillo — and had 
the opportunity of doing him a slight service. 
It was at the end of a dull Saturday, and I 
betook myself to Antonio Bastanchoury’s 
French Restaurant for refreshment of a kind 
not procurable in other restaurants. Antonio's 
Marie met me gaily in the kitchen, and while I 
mumbled something back to her, she went to 
the foot of the stairs— “Tony! Toanee! 
Toanee-ee!” Her piping Basque voice shrilled 
upward, and presently Tony, fat and bustling, 
appeared to greet me. He was hurried but apol- 
ogetic. 
“TI am sorry,” he said breathlessly. “Every- 
body, they are here to-night. Everybody in 
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town, they are here. The beeg room is such a 
crowded. I will serve you in the leetle room, 
is it all right?” 

It was all right, and he led me upstairs to a 
bedroom where the bed had been replaced by a 
rickety table to improvise a bar in the corner. 
Sitting beside it was the hat-worshiper of 
Cafion Perdido Street, dusty-overalled, tousle- 
haired, a quart bottle of claret beside him. As 
we came into the room, he was sipping the wine 
from a thick tumbler and looking at us stolidly 
across the rim of his glass. I asked Tony for 
Bourbon, and for a moment he was gone, to 
return with a bottle of what I know for a fact he 
considered Bourbon. Several minutes he hov- 
ered around helpfully, producing ginger ale and 
ice and lemons; then he apologized volubly and 
returned to his customers in the big room, while 
I made my own highballs in silence. 

Finally I spoke. “Well,” I said, “have you 
bought the hat yet?” 

He turned toward me morosely, looking at 
me from beneath his dark, drooping eyelids, 
and set down his glass. He seemed to be ponder- 
ing my words, turning them in his mind to 
wrest from them their full meaning. Then he 
smiled, slowly and gloomily, showing glistening 
teeth that appeared to be set on edge. 

“No, Senor. I do not buy the sombrero.” He 
reached for the bottle and emptied it, with 
a steady hand, into the tumbler. Then he 
added, “She’ss a dam’ fine hat, no? But how 
can I buy him, huh?” This I could not attempt 
to answer, so we sat silent for a long time, while 
he drank his wine with deliberation. I found 
Tony and asked for more claret; when it was on 
the table, the Mexican’s thick fingers closed 
around it and he regarded it broodingly. 

“Got no money. Got no dinero,” he mum- 
bled in his deep, husky voice; then he added, as 
a sort of chorus, “Got no sombrero.” 

“You could save your money,” I presumed. 
“In a while you would have enough to buy the 
sombrero.” He continued to look solemnly at 
the bottle, and finally poured a tumblerful of 
wine and began drinking it. 

“Got nawthing,” he said. He finished most 
of the claret before he spoke again; then he 
fumbled at a sack of Bull Durham and man- 
aged to roll a cigarette. His voice was a little 
huskier, his words a little more expressionless 
and inarticulate than before. “Got nawthing. 
Say, what you think? The ol’ woman got an- 
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other baby. How the hell I do with ten kids, 
huh? Too many.” He seemed to be speaking to 
himself, and his chin fell heavily on his chest as 
though he were on the verge of going to sleep. 

But again I heard his voice, low and vibrant 
and pained. “Ten kids. Too many. What you 
think that doctor tells to me? That Doctor 
Valenzuela? He tells to me I mus’ pay him; if I 
do not pay him, he will not come. How the hell 
I pay him, huh? Got nawthing. Got no dinero. 
Got no shoes. Got no shirt. Got nawthing. 
Got no sombrero. Je’ Christ!”” He drained the 
bottle, drank the wine ponderously, clumsily, 
spilling some of it on his broad chin. 

“One of the kids is sick?” I asked, speculat- 
ing upon the inconsistency of a people that 
could avoid doctor bills, curse their condition, 
and spend what little money they had for wine. 
Or perhaps it was not the people that was re- 
sponsible; perhaps it was the class — the wide- 
shouldered, simple-minded, muscle worker of 
every nation and race is inclined to fall van- 
quished before life and fate. But I insist there 
was something particularly California-Spanish 
here, something strange and sardonic and racial 
in the way he stolidly got himself drunk and 
cursed the obligations he might discharge if he 
stayed sober... . 

“Sick?” His tone had fallen to a vague 
rumble. “Aseguro. Always sick. All of them 
sick. Doctor, doctor, doctor — Always the 
doctor. They ’ave the doctor, they get well. 
They don’ ’ave the doctor, they get well. 
Always they get well. What good are doctors, 
huh?” I pushed the cork into the Bourbon 
bottle and offered a suggestion. 


“There is the clinic. The city health clinic, 
I mean. That’s free. Why don’t you take your 
kids there?” For a time he fingered his dead 
cigarette stupidly, then he looked at me 
directly, a slow, smoldering fire in his dark 
eyes and beneath his dark skin. 

“Say, what you think? She’ss charity, 
huh?” In his thick way he emphasized with 
scorn and pride the word “charity,” and I was 
sorry I had mentioned the clinic at all. “My 
name is Camarillo,” he said, and he stressed 
each word evenly with a curious, rich mixture 
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of contempt, of dignity, of loftiness even, and 


of a subtle irony I had thought him incapable of. 
“Thos’ are good peoples, thos’ Camarillos. 
Wan time they own all this country, to Gaviota, 
to Conejo Pass. Thos’ peoples, what the hell, 
they don’ take kids to clinics. No.” 

While he made and lighted another cigarette, 
I found Tony and bought a smaller bottle of 
claret. I mixed myself a highball; my compan- 
ion poured his tumbler full of wine. For a while 
we sipped our drinks in silence. Then — “Say, 
why you buy this wine? Why you span’ this 
money?” His rumbled question held a quality 
of suspicion. 

“It’s my pay day,” I lied. His voice was 
thicker; he leaned heavily toward me. 

“Say. Say, my fran’, you come to my house 
on Salsipuedes Street. Got vino. Got moonshine. 
I play guitar; you sing, huh?” 

Of course I tried to evade his invitation, for 
I had no desire to go to his house in Salsi- 
puedes Street that evening or any other eve- 
ning. Although the wine had not made much 
outward effect on him, I felt that if he became 
drunk, the charm of his companionship would 
be considerably lessened. But, just the same, 
I went with him to his little house in Salsi- 
puedes Street. I don’t attempt to say why I did 
it; perhaps it was my curiosity again; perhaps, 
after all, Tony’s Bourbon helped to cast a glow 
of adventure over the evening. 


W. WALKED up Anacapa Street to 
Micheltorena, and then across the town, 
moonlit, slumbering, entirely beautiful in the 
night. Manuel —I had begun to call him 
Manuel — walked heavily, uncertainly, beside 
me, sometimes staggering against my shoulder. 
For a while he sang, and his deep, rough-edged 
voice was low and pleasant in the little Spanish- 
California songs he knew. He sang “ Adios, 
Adios Amores” and “Alejandra” for me. 
But when we came to Salsipuedes Street, he 
stopped singing and we went on in silence. I 
began to wish I had not come. 

His little house showed a gleaming adobe 
front to the moon, but it was only partly white. 
The rest was nondescript and unlovely, and 
there were no lights. After Manuel insisted, 
I went in, and’ he turned on a feeble electric 
bulb that spread a flickering yellow glimmer 
to lick at shadows in the corners. 
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“T will bring wine,” he said; but I did not 
want wine, nor anything else except the road 
toward home—the road away from the 
heavy depression of this house. Nevertheless, 
he stumbled, with his battered hat still on his 
head, into another room to get wine. I waited 
for him, and presently I heard a woman’s 
voice, plaintive and piteous, wailing beyond 
the wall. I could not understand her words, nor 
Manuel’s, but his tone seemed angry and high 
in pitch. Then he came back with a demijohn 
under his arm, set it down on the floor, and 
poured red wine into the glasses. 

“My fran’,” he said, “drink. I will drink with 
you too, huh? By God, what you think, the ol’ 
woman tells to me that doctor is here to-night 
again. What you think he’ss here for? He’ss 
here for money, that doctor. What the hell!” 
He found a ruin of a chair and slumped into 
it leadenly, his leathery fingers mechanically 
rolling a brown-paper cigarette. Around him 
was confusion and disorder; the room was for- 
bidding, unbeautiful, desolate. From the other 
part of the house came a little whining squall, 
then the woman’s voice, punitive and sharp. 
There was silence for a moment, then a sound 
as of children scuffling on the floor. This, too, 
was terminated by the woman’s rasping tone. 
I shuddered and turned to Manuel. He had 
drunk his wine and was looking stupidly at 
the glass. 

“Ts the kid very sick?” I asked. It was some 
time before he answered, and he spoke un- 
steadily and without interest. 

“Sick? Always sick. Dam’ kids always sick. 
The ol’ woman, she tells to me she think he 
dies sometime, the little wan.” He shrugged his 
shoulders morosely and gazed at his cigarette, 
which had burned out. The room had become 
unbearable to me, and the shadows seemed 
sinister and hot and constricting. I pushed the 
glass away and stood up. 

“You must pay the doctor,” I said. “Have 
you any money?” Manuel stared at me without 
seeming to understand. 

“Money? Hell no. Got no money. Got naw- 
thing. For why you want money?” 

“Take this. Give it to Doctor Valenzuela for 
his bills. You can’t let the kid die.” I found a 
twenty-dollar note and laid it on the table. 
Manuel stared at it uncomprehendingly, then 
looked back to me, his dark, heavy eyes follow- 
ing every movement, doglike. 
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“Doctor?” He rumbled the word with a 
tinge of amazement, as though I had been a 
traitor to a common cause. “Doctor? What the 
hell, doctor? For why I should pay him?” 

“You must pay him. If you don’t, the 
charity people or someone will be here anyhow. 
You can’t let the kid die.” His eyes fell to the 
bill, remained there a moment, then returned 
to my face. I was at the door, my hand on the 
unsubstantial knob. 

“Say, you going away? Say, I get the guitar, 
no? I play; you sing. How is that?” Dull sur- 
prise clouded his swarthy face, his ponderous 
jaw hung down, his dust-laden eyelids drooped 
in an expression of mild pain. I closed the door 
behind me and walked into the luminous night. 
In the house a child whined miserably and was 
silenced by the woman’s rasped rebuke. I fled 
down Salsipuedes Street toward my home on 
the mesa, glad of the purity of the clean Pacific 
wind, thankful for the immaculate moonlight. 


iv 


» MET Manuel Camarillo only once after 
that, but that instance, while illuminating, was 
like a half-hidden light on a stark and desolate 
coast, overhung with an indefinable ironic fog; 
it was a light that deepened the unlovely 
shadows without brightening any pleasant 
valleys. 

This was shortly before the fiesta, and I had 
gone to Mr. Gutierrez’s tailor shop on Cajion 
Perdido Street for my costume. As I started in 


the door, a man came out —a thick, heavy 
man, a dead cigarette between his lips and a 
great hat on his head. It was Manuel. He 
stopped when he saw me, looking at me with 
that dull, serious air of his. 

“Allo, my fran’,” he said. Match in hand, 
he squinted down his nose to relight his ciga- 
rette. “How ’ave you been, my fran’?” I had 
been all right. 

“How’s the kid?” I asked. “Still sick?” He 
stuck his hands indolently under the bib of his 
overalls. 

“Sick? Always sick. What the hell. Say, it is 
like the ol’ woman tells to me, you know. The 
little wan dies. Jus’ like the ol’ woman tells to 
me, he dies. No money. No doctor. No naw- 
thing.” He shrugged his shoulders and stared 
gloomily into the street. “Maybe it is God, what 
you think, huh?” He did not amplify this re- 
mark, but presently turned to me with a slow, 
stolid look of pleasure, a look that conveyed a 
passive, unanimated shade of delight. “Say, 
how you like this sombrero, huh? She’ss dam’ 
high price, but she’ss dam’ good hat, too. 
What you think?” 

Somewhere a whistle blew, and it served to 
set Manuel in motion. His hand stirred in a 
listless gesture of farewell, and he drifted on 
down the street, sunbeams settling around him 
and limning the peak of his sombrero. Fawn 
gray and glorious, it had a mountainous crown 
and a band around it like a rainbow at sunset — 
a God-hat among hats. 


The Contest Continues 


Oo UT OF 4,443 First Short Stories submitted, this is the tenth to 
be accepted and published — a ratio of one out of every 444 stories sent 
in. This indicates at once the high degree of literary excellence that is 
being maintained in this contest and the rare degree of honor that has 
come to the ten hitherto unknown authors who have won recognition in 
Tue Forum during the last thirteen months. This magazine will continue 
to give encouragement to ambitious talent as long as promising stories are 
submitted. Who will be the eleventh winner? There is only one condition 
of eligibility — you must never have had a short story published anywhere; 
your entry, if accepted, must really qualify as your First Short Story. The 
Editor of THe Forum will be the sole judge of your work. Return postage 
should accompany all manuscripts. Address all contributions or inquiries 
concerning the contest to First Short Story Editor of Tue Forum, 441 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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America and the 


Af Frank Protestant View 
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by DAVID A. OREBAUGH 
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T. America, perhaps more than to any 
other nation, the recent restoration of temporal 
power to the Holy See is a matter of surpassing 
interest. While conceivably it may have im- 
portant repercussions among the European 
nations, it is not likely to produce in them — 
bred in the Catholic tradition as they are, and 
accustomed for centuries to monarchical in- 
stitutions and to the spiritual and temporal 
overlordship of the church — the disquietude 
that it awakens in the American democracy, 
twenty millions of whose people have sworn 
fealty to the Vatican while at the same time 
owing allegiance to the American state. 

Since the Roman Pontiff has regained 
temporal power, these twenty million American 
Catholics wonder whether their traditional 
allegiance to him as a spiritual sovereign has 
been ipso facto extended to him as the ruler of a 
state. They are forced to speculate whether 
they are now one hundred per cent American 
(speaking purely politically, of course, and 
without the connotation which has now become 
objectionable) or one hundred per cent Vati- 
can; or fifty per cent American and fifty per 
cent Vatican; or whether their conflicting 
allegiances can be harmonized on some other 
than a percentage basis. They remember the 
federal ‘aw which declares that before any 
subject of a foreign state can become an Ameri- 
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can citizen, he “must renounce absolutely and 
forever all allegiance and fidelity to any 
foreign prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty.” 
Halting between their religious fealty and 
their national fealty, they experience a 
humiliating uncertainty concerning their status 
as American citizens. They are in a quandary to 
know which of these fealties they shall abjure, 
realizing that they cannot consistently hold 
to both. 

With all this in mind, no fantastic imagina- 
tion is needed to conceive of a situation where 
the right of Catholics to vote or to hold office 
may be challenged — only academically, of 
course —on the ground that they have not 
renounced their allegiance to a foreign state. 
It may be claimed that before they can 
participate in all the privileges of American 
citizenship, they should be subjected to the 
same tests as the foreign born. The more wild- 
eyed of Protestant zealots may even contend 
that Catholics refusing to renounce their 
allegiance to the Vatican State are disloyal to 
America. With the pretext now afforded by 
the pact between Italy and the Vatican, it is 
certain that these exasperating innuendoes will 


be repeated and disseminated with added 9 


emphasis and authority. Thus old rancors 
between Protestants and Catholics will be kept 
alive and new occasions for bitterness and 
heartburning created. 
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For American Catholics it is, indeed, an 
embarassing dilemma, such as has seldom 
confronted so large a section of the American 
people. Protestant Americans are no less 
puzzled by the situation. Standing aloof, yet 
contemplating with an interest not unmixed 
with anxiety the possible reaction of Catholic 
America to the recent developments in Rome, 
they ask themselves and each other, “What 
meaning has all this for America?” 

The ordinary Protestant, ignorant of the past 
history of the Catholic Church, can only 
wonder uneasily. In the minds of those more 
familiar with that history, certain questions 
arise. Do American Catholics generally ap- 
prove of the restoration of papal sovereignty? 
Why did not the Vatican consult them (if it 
did not) before embarking upon so momentous 
an enterprise? Do they realize that this latest 
aggression of the hierarchy has widened still 
further the breach between them and their 
Protestant fellow citizens, and will they take 
any steps to end the anomalous situation? The 
Protestant ponders over the real purpose of the 
Holy See in seeking temporal power and won- 
ders why it was not content to exercise over its 
adherents spiritual sovereignty only, as it has 
done since the days of Garibaldi and Victor 
Emmanuel I. Why the years of constant effort 
to regain temporal power, and the great elation 
of Rome when that effort was at last crowned 
with success? What is the significance of the 
agreement to enforce the canon law of the 
church throughout Italy? Is it this that occa- 
sions rejoicing at the Vatican? 

These questions as to the origin and ac- 
ceptance of the pact give rise to further queries 
concerning its ramifications. Will the papal 
hierarchy be content with its gains in Italy, or 
will it seek to extend and consolidate those 
gains in other countries — possibly in America? 
Will the Supreme Pontiff seek admission to the 
League of Nations, there to claim and exercise 
the rights of a sovereign state? Will he demand 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
the American government? * 


* Although the Roman Catholic Church has in Washington an 
Apostolic Delegate, this delegate is not accredited to the Ameri- 
can Government; nor does the United States now maintain a dip- 
lomatic representative at the Vatican. From 1848 to 1867 our 
government did maintain diplomatic relations with the States of 
the Church. In 1842 a consul general of the Papal States was 
recognized in this country and, subsequently, consuls and consuls 
general from the Papal States were stationed in various parts of 
the country, down to 1873. 
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Such questions, perhaps ridiculous alike to 
the well-informed Catholic and the well-in- 
formed Protestant, take on to the average 
Protestant layman a new and sinister meaning. 
The ancient distrust of the Roman hierarchy 
(in comparative abeyance since 1870) has been 
fanned into new life by the recent treaty and 
concordat. However unjustified, Protestants 
conclude therefrom that the church is running 
true to form — ever reaching out for power, 
ever seeking political aggrandizement, relent- 
less, inflexible, inexorable. Not longer ago than 
the last presidential campaign, sincere but 
uninformed Catholics were contending that the 
Vatican’s alleged yearning for temporal: power 
was a figment of the Protestant imagination, 
the product of a studied and wanton intolerance 
which resulted in the defeat of Smith. Yet the 
smoke of the political battle had scarcely 
cleared away before the supposed impossible 
contingency became an accomplished fact — 
overnight the Pope added to his spiritual 
sovereignty a new national and _ political 
sovereignty, with all the responsibilities and 
privileges incident to such a status. 


II 


L. Is unfortunate for American Catholics 
and Protestants that just at this time, when 
the nearly sixty years of exclusively spiritual 
rule by the church had greatly ameliorated old 
antagonisms, this reactionary step should have 
been taken. It is extremely desirable that ill- 
feeling and misunderstanding be eliminated 
between these two great sections of our pop- 
ulation. But how? Obviously, not by cultivat- 
ing and emphasizing their differences. Mutual 
good will and understanding between Protes- 
tants and Catholics will not be promoted by a 
policy of aloofness and suspicion, coupled with 
overt acts calculated to irritate and antagonize. 
Open, friendly discussion between the intelli- 
gent and fair-minded clergy and laymen on 
both sides is the only approach to this cen- 
turies-old problem if bigots and fanatics are 
to be prevented from misleading and inflam- 
ing the public mind with poisonous propaganda. 

But the Catholic Church has repeatedly 
shown that it does not want to discuss questions 
of church polity with Protestants, even though 
that polity may have for Protestants far-reach- 
ing civic and political implications. In a current 
cable dispatch, the Corriere d'Italia, organ of 
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the Italian Catholic Centrists, says: “‘Catholi- 
cism admits of no other religious authority 
than its own. It refuses to enter into discussion 
with any other religious sects, all of which it 
regards as error or heresy.” The church, by its 
own choice, stands solitary and aloof upon a 
self-erected structure of dogmatic infallibility. 
Truly it is hard to arrive at an understanding 
concerning any matter of mutual interest with 
an organization which takes this attitude. 
The recent Vatican treaty, however, so threat- 
ens the good relations of American Protestants 
and Catholics that some mutually conciliatory 
approach to the subject becomes imperatively 
necessary. We must attempt, therefore, to 
point out some of the difficulties involved. 

At the outset it seems fair to remark that 
the rank and file of American Catholics are 
wholly at a loss to understand Protestant dis- 
trust of the papacy. They are encouraged to 
attribute it to sheer bigotry and fanaticism. 
Subjected from infancy to the rigorous disci- 
pline of the church, they have no adequate 
conception of Protestant principles, ideals, and 
habits of thought. Even though born in Ameri- 
ca, they do not have, nor can they be expected 
to have, the same outlook on modern life and 
institutions — particularly democratic _ in- 
stitutions — that their Protestant neighbors 
have. Prevented from sharing many of the 
beliefs and theories of Protestants, they cannot 
acquire any sympathetic appreciation of the 
Protestant background and point of view, and 
their opportunity to become acquainted there- 
with is limited. The affiliation and fraterniza- 
tion essential to mutual understanding are 
discouraged by the church. Rome’s recent 
proscription of the Rotary organization is an 
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outstanding instance of the attitude of the 
church in this respect. The strict cleavage 
between the parochial and public schools, and 
the refusal of the church to give whole-hearted 
support to the latter, is another example of 
Catholic aloofness tending to irritate Protes- 
tant sensibilities and to inflame suspicion. 

Catholics make another fundamental mis- 
take in assuming that Protestants condemn 
Catholicism as a religion — that is, that they 
dislike the form of worship in the Catholic 
Church and question the sincerity of the faith 
and spirituality of its membership. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. To ninety-five 
per cent of Protestants, a Catholic neighbor’s 
religion — that is, his spiritual conceptions 
and his modes of expressing them — is a matter 
of total indifference. They gladly accord him 
his supreme right under the Constitution to 
believe what he pleases concerning the vital 
things of religion — God, the Bible, the uni- 
verse, or the future life. In the last presi- 
dential election, Governor Smith had the 
respect, even the admiration and affection, of 
thousands of Protestants who felt bound 
to vote against him— not because of his 
religion, but because of his adherence to the 
autocratic organization of the Catholic Church. 

This, then, is the underlying reason that 
prompts Protestants to differentiate Catholics 
from all other sects, to discriminate against 
them, and to distrust and fear their influence 
on American institutions. Underlying this fear 
and giving support to it is one incontestable 
fact: that the political and religious founda- 
tions of America were laid by Protestants — 
the Pilgrims, the Cavaliers, the Scotch, the 
Huguenots, the Dutch, and the Germans — all 
imbued with a traditional and deep-seated 
hostility to everything that smacked of mon- 
archy, despotism, and oppression, and all 
possessed of an acute appreciation of democ- 
racy and liberty of conscience. 

The reasons for that attitude in America’s 
founders are obvious. At that time the fires of 
the Inquisition had barely been extinguished. 
The rise of rationalism in Europe, and the 
exercise of private conscience —a result of 
Luther’s revolt against the claim of papal 
supremacy —had taught men to distrust 
centralized power both in the church and in 
the state. Mankind began to taste the delights 
of spiritual and intellectual liberty and to 
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resent more and more the domination of the 
papal hierarchy. The latter, then as now, not 
only asserted but actually possessed and exer- 
cised both temporal and spiritual power. 
Luther’s rebellion against the domination of 
the church, as well as against certain of its 
dogmas, afforded an opportunity for rational- 
ism and freedom of individual judgment to 
assert themselves. To these free spirits, of 
whom Luther became the leader, dictation and 
compulsion in spiritual matters were synony- 
mous with tyranny and were not to be borne 
without resistance. 


raN 

i HE NEw doctrine of freedom of private 
judgment in spiritual things spread with 
amazing rapidity among the so-called Nordic 
peoples in northern and northwestern Europe 
and resulted in the establishment of various 
sects representing varying degrees and kinds of 
protest, but all agreeing in the fundamental 
idea of opposition to despotic control by Rome. 
To these sects were attracted many progressive- 
minded men and women without distinctive 
religious convictions, but who were in sym- 
pathy with the revolt against papal supremacy. 
Quite appropriately the name of “Protestants” 
was applied to them collectively, and their 
descendants constitute the non-Catholic 
America of to-day. It is not too much to say 
that they now represent the coalition of all 
the forces of progressivism and democracy 
as opposed to the forces of medievalism and 
reaction. 

It was in this great travail of humanity, 
denominated the Reformation, that the spirit 
of modern democracy was born. That spirit, 
while still young and throbbing with the 
passions and prejudices engendered by the 
great religious upheaval, was transplanted to 
America, where it thrived and developed into 
the basic ideals of the American people: 
namely, man’s right to self-government, and 
his “right to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience.” These prin- 
ciples have become so interwoven and in- 
trenched in the American mind as to be wholly 
inseparable. Even Catholic Americans them- 
selves uphold these principles when permitted 
to consider them apart from the mandates of 
the church. 

In view of this historical background and 
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these political ideals, it is scarcely a matter of 
surprise that Protestants should still harbor 
a latent prejudice against the Catholic Church. 
This is a natural phenomenon of human 
nature. The average man is prone to remember 
what he regards as abuses or wrongs, even if 
both the perpetrators and the abuses have long 
ceased to exist. But if at every turn of his daily 
life he is confronted with the individual or the 
organization whom he knows or suspects as the 
author of wrongs, real or fancied, he will forget 
much less readily. This is not a pleasant trait of 
human nature, nor one to be condoned, but it 
must be reckoned with in any attempt to under- 
stand the Protestant mind. The average Ameri- 
can, who typifies ninety per cent of American 
Protestantism, proceeds upon the time-honored 
theory that he has no way of judging the future 
but by the past. And in judging the future, 
certain facts stand out in his mind in strong 
relief. 

The most obvious is the existence in America 
of a church controlled by an alien state, having 
its seat of government on another continent, 
and with a governmental organization dis- 
tinctly and avowedly monarchical. It is the 
very same organization with which his for- 
bears came to grips in the Middle Ages, and, 
so far as he can see, the leopard has not changed 
its spots. It is still his hereditary Jéte noire. He 
observes that the head of this state combines in 
himself and his ministers all the executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions ordinarily 
appertaining to and exercised by the most 
despotic sovereigns. Perhaps more offensive 
than anything else to the average Protestant 
American is the fact that this sovereign of 
a foreign state, who claims to be morally 
and spiritually inerrant and infallible — an 
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avowed opponent of the theory and practice of 
democracy — has always assumed a more or 
less despotic control over the spiritual lives 
and civic conduct of many millions of Ameri- 
cans, professing to be the keeper of their 
consciences and exacting from them implicit 
and unquestioning obedience. Is it unreason- 
able that he fears the Pope as a foreign prince 
who, with the prestige and authority of his 
newly acquired temporal state, may seek with 
increasing insistence to extend and confirm 
his control over the American citizenry? 

To the American Protestant, because of his 
inherited background and traditions, these 
assumptions are intellectually and spiritually 
intolerable. He has a settled conviction that an 
institution or movement so organized is un- 
American, and that an American adherent 
thereof must of necessity have a divided 
allegiance. Dialectical refinements which define 
papal supremacy as applicable only to a 
completely Catholic state may be offered in 
explanation by the spokesmen of the church; 
but under existing circumstances such argu- 
ments sound hollow and insincere to most 
Protestants. If there were any evidence to 
indicate that the church had departed one jot 
or tittle from its ancient stand, or had shown a 
disposition to repudiate or relax its claim of 
the supremacy of the church over the state, or 
its views on the desirability of the union of 
church and state, the Protestant doubter might 
be more amenable to reason. If it would but 
acknowledge the moral and spiritual right of 
other churches to worship according to their 
own peculiar views, he might relent. But the 
evidence is all the other way. Instead of mani- 
festing any signs of relaxing its ancient claims, 
the church has continued emphatically to 
reassert and insist upon them — with “un- 
bending constancy,” in the words of Pope Leo 
XIII; and now the re-creation of the temporal 
state corroborates and confirms the doubt, 
distrust, suspicion, and bitterness in the 
Protestant mind. 

In the face of this reactionary move and of 
the scathing denunciations by various Popes of 
the spiritual and political ideals which the 
American Protestant has been taught to revere 
as the very essence and foundation of his 
country’s liberties, can it be fairly said that his 
hostile reaction to the threat of papal supre- 
macy is so very unreasonable? He has a sub- 


conscious belief that American institutions are 
in some way peculiarly his own. Did not his 
fathers establish them, and has anybody 
except the Catholic hierarchy ever questioned 
either their wisdom or their sanctity?* He 
instinctively feels that any organization, re- 
ligious or otherwise, not in complete sympathy 
with those institutions will “bear watching.” 
He knows that to the Catholic Church a 
century is as a day, and he visualizes a possible 
time in the more or less remote future, when by 
sheer force of numbers, contributed to by a 
high Catholic birth rate and an increased 
immigration of Catholic aliens, the Constitu- 
tion may indeed be changed, and his birthright 
of nonsectarian liberty be taken from him. 
He may be foolish, he may be “seeing things,” 
he may misjudge the church and its purposes; 
but such are his fears — partly subconscious, 
partly reasoned — and they account for his 
distrust of the Catholic hierarchy. 


Iv 


= premised that Protestant 
suspicion and prejudice may be overcome by 
conciliatory measures — by mutual trust and 
confidence inspired and promoted by closer 
contacts — it is pertinent to inquire what such 
a program involves. Obviously it involves com- 
promise, but not necessarily of fundamental 
principles. If the causes of Protestant distrust 
can be removed without the sacrifice by Catho- 
lics of the essence of their religious faith and 
practice, it should be done. I reiterate in this 
connection that no sane Protestant objects to 
the Catholic religion, as religion. He objects to 
the political organization of the church which, 
under the cloak of religion, may afford the real 
or potential interference of a foreign potentate 
in American affairs. Remove from the Protes- 
tant mind that one specter of foreign domina- 
tion and interference, and Protestant “bigotry 
and intolerance” will melt away like snow 
under the summer’s sun. 

The solution I would propose may lay me 
open to the charge of naiveté, if not to more se- 
rious accusations; but at any rate, it is founded 
upon historical precedent and is neither im- 
possible nor impractical. The Church of Eng- 
land and the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America have taken the same path. They have 


* For example, Pope Leo XIII, “The Christian Constitution 
of States.” 
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repudiated the papacy, and in America the 
Episcopal Church now enjoys the complete 
confidence and trust of all Protestants; yet so 
similar are its forms of worship to the Catholic 
ritual that if a Catholic should inadvertently 
stray into an Episcopal High Church service, 
he would probably not know the difference. 
What, then, is to hinder American Catholics 
from repudiating the Holy See and either ally- 
ing themselves with the Episcopalians or or- 
ganizing an American Catholic communion, 
retaining all their distinctive forms and ritual 
— their worship differing in no respect from 
their present worship except in having “cut 
loose” from Rome? The Catholic clergy and 
many of the laity will immediately denounce 
this suggestion as too fantastic and grotesque 
to merit the slightest consideration; but to the 
great mass of Protestants it appears neither 
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grotesque nor unreasonable. They say to them- 
selves — “The Episcopalians have done the 
same thing, and although the two circum- 
stances are not quite parallel, why cannot the 
Catholics follow if they are sincere in their 
avowals of one hundred per cent loyalty to 
America?” 

Certain it is that however visionary and im- 
practicable may be the separation of American 
Catholicism from the Vatican, Protestant sus- 
picion and prejudice will never be overcome by 
any lesser measures. If this solution is re- 
jected, there can be no doubt that the rift be- 
tween American Protestants and American 
Catholics will continue to widen, probably 
with increasing distrust and ill will, and cer- 
tainly to the great detriment of American in- 
stitutions and the whole American people. 

The issue is up to American Catholics. 


of French 


Culture 


by THOMAS CRAVEN 


a 

Wiss THE creative strength of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance was exhausted, the center of 
culture passed from the city of Florence to the 
city of Paris — and in Paris it has remained to 
this day. The monopoly held by the French on 
affairs of the spirit is without precedent in the 
history of human achievement. Other nations 
— Egypt, Greece, Italy — have had their day, 
to be sure, but their supremacy was based 
upon works of art which have contributed to 
the enlightenment of mankind. With France 
this is not quite true. She has long been re- 
garded as the home of all that is intelligent, 
gracious, and civilized, but she has maintained 
this position by cunningly separating culture 
from the objects upon which it was originally 
founded, and converting it into acharming busi- 
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ness. Thus absolved from the necessity of pro- 
ducing art, she turns her adroit Gallic genius to 
the production of a peculiar state of mind which 
is called culture, and which is accepted univer- 
sally as a mark of the highest distinction. 

It is astonishing to see how successfully the 
French have propagated the idea of their own 
superiority in matters of refinement, even 
among the British, who, in their self-suffi- 
ciency, would seem to be proof against every 
extraneous influence. In London, last season, it 
was my privilege to join a certain royal society 
of tea-drunkards at a special high feast given in 
honor of a French painter who, at the moment, 
was exhibiting his wares at a fashionable gal- 
lery. The féted artist was just another French- 
man who had added a nice slippery veneer of 
culture to the conceptions of Cézanne. I 
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thought of how that great old man would have 
looked upon this upstart celebrity — Cézanne, 
a genius, whom the Parisians rejected, vilified, 
and drove back to the provinces because he was 
honest and had a soul. Long before the mer- 
chant of culture arrived, the cold rooms were 
ringing with empty French chatter — stilted 
quotations, silly phrases from primers, scraps 
of menus, and crude attempts to be brilliant 
and knowing in the Gallic fashion. Everybody 
spoke French, or tried to, and the benighted 
few who were limited to English apologized 
continually for their ignorance of the language 
of /a politesse. 

The artist was a great success. In his dress 
was a touch of studied Bohemianism that no 
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Englishman would have dared to affect in the 
presence of titles. The perfection of his manner 
was irresistible. He kissed knuckles, he bowed, 
he walked, he talked — talked interminably, 
about France, and her art, and her sensitivity; 
and about himself, and his own art, and his 
own sensitivity. And all this was done so 
spontaneously that no one seemed to under- 
stand the tradition of cold-blooded avarice 
behind his overflowing eloquence. When a 
rude, unawed American asked him what he 
thought of British painting, he delivered a lec- 
ture on Ingres, Delacroix, and the modern 
master whom he had so shamelessly capitalized, 
concealing his impertinent evasion by beautiful 
posturings. 

At the close of the performance, the whole 


* company, with the exception of the rude 


American, was thrilled and edified, and the 
merchant of culture was handsomely re- 
warded. He was regarded not only as an artist, 
but also as an evangelist — which proves that 
even the British can be fooled into paying for 
French culture. So they bought his pictures and 
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he pocketed their pounds, and as soon as pos- 
sible departed for his beloved Paris. 

The same humility is found in the cosmo- 
politan circles of Florence and Rome. For gener- 
ations Brussels has been advertised as a second 
Paris. The cultivated gayety of Vienna bears 
the unmistakable French stamp. And Spain, 
contemptuous of the rest of the world, turns to 
France for her esthetic nourishment. In 
Germany, before the war, the open hostility of 
Junkers toward the Gallic spirit expressed more 
than anything else a secret, malignant envy, 
in itself a form of laudation. 

As for America, though she has always 
gazed with dark suspicion upon the personal 
freedom and physical candor of the French, 


and in the plain facts of living has followed 
pretty closely the more solid British standards, 
she has never for a moment surrendered her 
belief in the preéminence of French taste, or 
her faith in France as the final arbiter in all 
questions pertaining to the beautiful. In the 
Colonial period, when our honest craftsmen 
were designing the most artistic furniture ever 
produced in America, and our domestic archi- 
tecture reached its highest level, we appealed 
to the French for cultural assistance, and im- 
ported governesses, masters of drawing and 
fencing, music teachers, and linguists. As our 
cities and wealth multiplied, we summoned 
French architects and decorators, and when 
our young men of talent desired to become 
artists, we sent them to Paris. When we began 
to travel, we went to England to look up poor 
relations with family trees, to Italy to view the 
wonders of the past, and to France for elegance 
that was living and polish that grew brighter 
with time. We accepted France at her own 
valuation; and when she told us that we were a 
nation of barbarians, without manners, culture, 
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or art, we accepted that, too, with deep 
humility, and said that we would gladly pay 
her if she would lead us out of darkness. 
il 
“4k 

0-DAY we are not so humble, but weare 
still subservient. We won the war—or think 
we did— and our doughboys brought back 
tales of France which were, to put it discreetly, 
somewhat at variance with our preconceived 
ideas of the guardians of liberty and refine- 
ment. We hold the bulk of the world’s gold; we 
boast and swagger and do most of the unseemly 
things charged against us by 
our disgruntled beneficiaries. 
To-day we laugh at the French 


and throw them money. We call them “frogs” 
and put them in musical comedies and in the 
kitchens of our hotels; despite their proved 
qualities of great courage and stamina in the 
trenches, and their recent triumphs in sport, 
we caricature them as effeminate scoundrels. 
All this is bravado — patriotic whistling in the 
dark to ward off a mysterious influence. The 
American is still afraid of culture; he has not 
wholly solved its mysteries, but he feels that, 
as practiced by the French, it would debauch 
all his good resolutions and upset the routine of 
his existence. In his everyday interests he scoffs 
and jokes about it, but when faced -with the 
genuine Parisian commodity, he is silent and 
reverential. Certainly it is a tempting thing, 
whatever it may be, but he must use it spar- 
ingly. 

This fear of the beautiful has been diagnosed 
by French cultural experts as symptomatic of 
“Puritan inhibitions” — an affliction common 
not only to the American masses but to all our 
authors and artists. That is to say, when 
writers like Hawthorne and Mark Twain avoid 
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the discussion of sex — which, to the French, 
is the cardinal ingredient of culture — they are 
obviously suffering from inhibitions; on the 
other hand, the frank treatment of sex by 
Dreiser and Cabell is the reaction of a terrible 
consciousness of sin. 

The truth is that the Yankee believes the 
homely virtues and Anglo-American moralities 
indispensable to the conduct of life, and deep 
down in his heart he considers beauty cor- 
ruptive and libidinous, something unholy and 
intoxicating, a little beyond his pragmatic 
grasp. French specialists have persuaded him 
that art has nothing to do with 
morality, or more precisely, that 
it is an active immoral agent. If 


Drawings by Frank Rennie 


this were not so, it would not be so largely 
concerned with nudity and adultery — luxuries 
which should be confined to France. He shares 
the old superstition that the French are mas- 
ters of the beautiful, that the girls of Paris 
devote themselves to love with a truly artistic 
passion, and that the French cocottes, one and 
all, are philanthropic and enchanting. He be- 
lieves that Paris is a vast, unbridled Bohemia, 
the proper background for the development of 
the fine arts. Accordingly, if he is a business 
man, he yearns for a taste of this magic poison. 
Even his native jazz, at home only a coarse 
necessity, is transmuted into esthetic revelry 
when administered by the vagrant ladies of 
Montmartre. And if he is an artist, his one 
ambition is to live in Paris, to drink in the 
inspiring atmosphere of Bohemian culture, and 
to imitate French painting. Only thus can he 
put his soul on the true road to beauty. 

In order to understand how French culture 
has been victorious over the culture of other 
nations, and how it has come to be such a 
sharp, seductive, and insinuating instrument in 
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the modern world, we must first define the 
relationship between attitudes and objects. 
It is not a perversion of meaning to speak of 
culture as an instrument. Culture is not a thing 
nor a collection of things — not art, nor music, 
nor drama, nor all of these together; it is an 
organization of attitudes. In the beginning, of 
course, it springs from actual accomplishments, 
and to carry any sort of validity it must refer, 
more or less directly, to objects having con- 
crete existence. But the mere existence of things 
is not sufficient; there must be in addition a 
fixed point of view. In other words, culture is 
born of a stereotyped manner of looking at the 
world. It appears in every tribe, community, or 
nation when individual opinions coincide to 
form a general attitude toward life. The canon- 
ization of Shakespeare is an example. In Eng- 
land an impressive culture has been erected 
upon the works of this one man by the con- 
solidation of general attitudes — of opinions 
taken for granted. As a result, it is no longer 
necessary to read Shakespeare to understand 
him in the cultural sense. In fact, it is unsafe to 
read him; for one might, like Bernard Shaw, 
have the intelligence to challenge conventional 
worship and consequently be forced into a life 
of disputation. 


L. IS PLAIN that in the course of time 
culture is completely removed from the art 
objects which generated it, and henceforth 
pursues an independent existence. In its inde- 
pendent state it eventually assumes the charac- 
ter of a fetish, and the Englishman, normally 
ashamed of ideas and certain to fall asleep 
when he opens his Shakespeare, will drag in the 
magic name of Stratford’s bard when the glory 
of his country is impeached and he is obliged to 
establish the incontestable superiority of the 
English people. Here we have the familiar ex- 
ample of a cultural attitude converted into 
an instrument, a weapon, to further ends which 
have nothing whatever to do with the original 
works of art. 

When culture refers directly to the arts, and 
to the ideals and manners of specific localities, 
it is a useless tool. Hard facts give rise to con- 
troversy, dissension, and revolt. Art and 
honest criticism ‘do not make culture — they 
make trouble. They are, indeed, the foes of 
culture; for they destroy accepted beliefs and 
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lead to new valuations and social readjust- 
ments. As a consequence, for all practical pur- 
poses — for national security and pride and 
individual conceit —it is the abstract con- 
ception of culture (that is, emotional habits 
crystallized by time) which is brought forward. 
Considered as an emotional tendency, culture 
is by no means confined to French soil. There 
are many other varieties — English, German, 
Scandinavian, Japanese, and even American — 
but they are relatively unimportant. It has 
remained for the French to transform culture 
into an adaptable and efficient national in- 
strument and to apply it to the common busi- 
ness of life. And the reasons are not far to seek. 

The average Anglo-Saxon is a sober person, 
undemonstrative, without much imagination, 
and inclined to ask no more of life than com- 
monplace, uninterrupted cheerfulness. When 
confronted with spiritual issues, he immedi- 
ately becomes self-conscious. He will, of course, 
awkwardly invoke the assistance of a cultural 
fetish when the greatness of his country is in- 
volved — as I have already pointed out — but 
he would much prefer to leave matters of the 
spirit to ecclesiastics, schoolmasters, and spe- 
cialists. In his uneasiness and lack of experience 
he is likely to be stiff and dictatorial and to 
employ traditional beliefs as a sort of bludgeon. 
Now a bludgeon is not exactly an ingratiating 
instrument; it may reduce an opponent to 
silence, but it is seldom convincing. One does 
not wish to be beaten with anything — even a 
culture. 

The Germans, on the other hand, are con- 
tinually occupied with cultural forms. But 
they are so sentimental, so deadly serious, and 
spend so much time explaining their discoveries 
to each other, that they have not yet arrived at 
the bludgeon stage of the English. And their 
culture, like almost everything that is German, 
is handed out in such large doses as to nauseate 
races with less prodigious appetites. Further- 
more, the sanctimonious spirit with which it is 
offered renders it ludicrous to all but the most 
thoroughgoing Germans. 

With the French, however, culture is a na- 
tional institution, an economic asset judiciously 
tended and superlatively exploited. It is com- 
pounded of emotional attitudes and habits 
embodying every phase of human activity. 
Philosophy, poetry, and the fine arts are no 
more important to French culture as an agent 
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for self-aggrandizement than are cookery, 


cosmetics, and prostitution. In a sense the 
French are a nation of caterers, but caterers 
who esteem themselves as more civilized than 
their clients; and, thanks to their cultural 
heritage, they have no difficulty in maintaining 


their superiority. 


The average Frenchman’s knowledge of 
Racine, Moliére, and Poussin is probably less 
than the average Englishman’s knowledge of 


Shakespeare and Hogarth, but he has 


not the 


slightest hesitation in assuming that because he 
is French, he is at one with his artists in spirit. 
He is thoroughly at home in the world of the 


spirit, and his emotional system is so 
elaborate that its jurisdiction is now 
universal. Any idea or doctrine appli- 
cable to all art and all intelligent activ- 
ity he regards as something essentially 
French, and this point of view is so 
much a part of his cultural equipment 
that it functions easily and naturally 
for his own profit, without conscious 
display of egoism. You will have ob- 
served that with the appearance of a 
new discovery or a brilliant achieve- 
ment, there is always someone with a 
frog in his throat to remind us of how 
French it is! When Lindbergh arrived 
in Paris, he was greeted, not as an 
American, but as a brother, “an avia- 
tor whose skill and intrepidity entitled 
him to an exalted position among the 
immortal heroes of the glorious Repub- 
lic of France.” Curiously enough, these 
emotional outbursts are not affecta- 
tion, but deep, genuine, and abiding 
convictions. 

French culture, con- 
trary togeneralopinion, 
has little if any con- 
nection with art. It is 
simply an established 
and homogeneous state 
of mind —a chronic, 
highly civilized, and 
more highly organized 
manifestation of self @i@x 
esteem. Other nations 
do not seem successful 
with culture in the ab- 
stract. They may have 
the self-esteem, but 
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they are wanting in the dramatic touch, 


the debonair enthusiasm, the unconscious 
and inevitable gesture. Americans afflicted 
after this fashion are ridiculed by their 
fellows with such terms as “high-brow” 


and “high-hat.” 


The Englishman is funda- 


mentally a realist, except when lecturing in 
America, and even then he is not, as he fancies 
himself, a missionary of culture, but only a 
snob. The Frenchman is not a snob; he opens 
his heart and his Paris to the whole world, and 
since the whole world flocks to his doors, he is, 
I think, entitled to his feeling of superiority. 
Although the Frenchman takes his culture 
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seriously, he manipulates it with daz- 
zling skill and so ingeniously adapts it 
to his daily affairs that the simple 
transaction of overcharging an Amer- 
ican for a bottle of perfume becomes a 
ceremony performed in /a grande 
maniére. His cultural attitude, once 
an appreciation of objectively valuable 
accomplishments, is now a general 
admiration for everything that is 
French. So closely is this idolatry wo- 
ven into the texture of his life that 
patriotism is not, as with us, the 
business of being patriotic: it is simply 
being French. La patrie is the country, 
not merely my country. 

Doubtless it is true, as French crit- 
ics are so fond of telling us, that the 
inclusiveness of their cultural scheme 
makes for familiarity with the nature 
of creative accomplishment. It does 


_ more than that, however: it tends to 


degrade and cheapen art. When the 
emotional intensity attached to the 
consideration of genuine 
works of the imagination 
is transferred to national 
interests of every descrip- 
tion, it can no longer be 
taken seriously. It be- 
comes a matter of busi- 
ness and no amount of 
charm can conceal the 
underlying commerciali- 
zation. It is precisely 
for this reason that 
the French are caterers 
to the senses rather 
than to the spirit, France 
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has been supremely successful in 
creating, not art, but something that 
passes for art, and has been unrivaled in 
erecting inimitable cafés for the discus- 
sion of art. It is for this reason that she 
has perpetuated the tradition of gayety, 
good living, good wines, accessible wom- 
en, and the emancipation of the /idido. 


i 


"Dinar rue Frencu nation should 
still be celebrated as the exemplar of the 
beautiful and artistic is phenomenal 
when her handiwork is examined in the 
light of esthetic values. The private life 
of the people will not bear investigation. 
I do not mean that it is immoral, but 
that it is sordid, parsimonious, and far 
from beautiful. Nor is the Frenchman at 
home the light-hearted fellow we meet 
on the boulevards. More often than not 
he is solemn, argumentative, resentful, 
and cautious. But the instant he as- 
sumes his responsibilities to his country 
and engages to provide a romantic back- 
ground for international idlers with 
money to spend, his culture comes to 
the rescue, his manners sparkle, his wits 
quicken, and his business flourishes. 

French culture, in essence a practical 
instrument, operates most effectually in 
the field of ornamentation. Hence the 
prestige of Paris in fashions, salon art, 
interior decoration, furniture, cosmetics, 
cheap jewelry, and appetizing fripperies 
of all sorts. In men’s clothes, where 
sobriety and durability are demanded, 
London —a man’s city —has always 
dominated the market; but the French, 
with characteristic imagination, have 
discovered a means of fighting the Brit- 
ish monopoly. Slowly and subtly they 
are bringing color and effeminacy to the 
male garb, and are sending to the Fifth 
Avenue shops multicolored uniforms for 
our athletes and sportsmen. The French 
are past masters in the use of uni- 
forms. They have systematized and 
decorated frivolity; they have arrayed 
culture with pretty gilt and braid; 
they dress up ideas and prepare them 
for universal consumption. Even the 
nudity of their art is a glamorous 
popular mask to hide the emptiness of 
their conceptions. They are rapidly 
becoming the valets of art. 

The notion that France loves art is 
all humbug. That she has produced her 
share of great men no one would deny, 
but she has neither loved nor tolerated 
them. She loves imitation art — Bou- 
guereau, Falguiére, and Besnard — and 
she has manufactured more of it than 
all the rest of the world put together. 
Not only that—she has evoked a 
specious culture to prove that it is the 
real thing. She invented the Academy, 
the curse of art, to preserve her out- 
standing asset, culture, and to over- 
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whelm the efforts of her men of genius. 
Whenever a powerful artist arrives in 
Paris — generous, hospitable Paris — 
she tries to kill him or to emasculate him 
with academic honors. So truculent is 
her hatred of originality that artists of 
the highest intelligence have been known 
to solicit official recognition in order to 
get a hearing, or to avoid exile. 

In no other country is art so brutally 
or ignorantly flouted by the press. The 
abuse hurled upon Delacroix’s first 
canvases still sounds with terror in the 
hearts of sensitive students. Daumier 
was cast into prison. Courbet was run 
out of the country. Manet was publicly 
insulted. Rodin was branded a fake and 
a monster. And in order to call attention 
to his work, Cézanne hopelessly sought 
admission into—of all things — the 
Salon de Bouguereau. French writers 
have fared no better. Voltaire lived with 
one foot in Switzerland. Balzac, the 
toughest mind of all and still regarded 
as a freak without a style, endeavored, as 
Emil Ludwig expresses it, “to have his 
passport of genius viséed by the authori- 
ties” in order to convince the public of 
his importance. Victor Hugo was 
banished. Zcla risked his neck in de- 
nouncing an official crime. Romain 
Rolland is classified as a traitor, not as a 
writer. And the wily Anatole France, as 
a measure of self-defence, slipped into 
the circle of the Forty Immortals on the 
strength of a book written, confessedly, 
with his tongue in his cheek. 

The art of France, as a reflection of 
her culture, is prettiness carried to the 
point of genius. Aided by her unrivaled 
facility, her tact, her cleverness, and her 
fashionable salons, she has robbed art of 
its spiritual content and reduced it to a 
highly professionalized business. It is 
this conception of painting — the cult 
of prettiness — that she has scattered 
throughout the world. She has grafted 
the skin of Italian paintings upon her 
undraped ladies and given us a tradition 
of boudoir decorators — notably, Wat- 
teau, Fragonard, Boucher, Greuze, 
Nattier, Cabanel, and (in such things as 
La Source) Ingres. She originated Im- 
pressionism, not a form of art but a 
novel method of adding showiness to 
nature, and with customary acumen 
turned it into an article of commerce de- 
signed to brighten English and Ameri- 
can drawing-rooms. 
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W HEN, IN THE latter part of the 
nineteenth century, Cézanne, a man of 
power, arose to combat seductive clap- 
trap and to restore the classic dignity of 
art, France winced with pain and howled 
him out of court. To-day, after his name 
has spread into foreign lands, she 
gathers him into the bosom of her cul- 


ture, but not, of course, in his original 
form; she denudes him of his strength 
and significance, seizes upon his most 
effective mannerisms, and debases them 
into a pretty, geometrical game of style, 
In this fashion the new art is incorpo- 
rated with the Academy, and the cul. 
tural stream flows merrily on. Similarly, 
she dilutes Cubism, a violent enemy of 
salon art, into chic nonsense, and applies 
it to eccentric furniture, decorative pat- 
terns, and the embellishment of show 
boats. Her leading contemporary artists 
— Matisse, Derain, and the adopted 
Picasso— are now laboring for the 
glory of France; that is, they are con- 
ducting picture factories to supply the 
American market. 

France is not only responsible for the 
character and trend of modern art, but 
for the critics of art. She produced the 
first critics and, in Taine, one of the best. 
While it is true that Taine had no use for 
popular French stuff, he became, in his 
persuasive severance of art and moral- 
ity, a powerful ally of French culture. 
He drew a dreadful picture of the 
sottish English aristocrats and their 
attempts at refinement and manners. 
He made a brilliant case against Dickens 
and Thackeray, stigmatizing them as 
preachers; and his burning parallel 
between Musset and Tennyson — to 
the disadvantage of the latter — filled 
the French with everlasting gratitude. 
Taine’s views on art and morality were 
precisely what the French wished to 
disseminate. His authority was of the 
highest, and he lent immense critical 
support to an idea which is now accepted 
by artists the world over and which ex- 
plains why Paris remains the Capital of 
Culture. 

The Capital of Culture! From every 
quarter of the globe artists and authors 
find their way to Paris to receive the 
spiritual blessing. What is in store for 
them I have already indicated; what 
they do there is hardly worth recording. 
If they are original and rebellious, their 
individuality and racial savor are soon 
compromised by a decorous and tasteful 
radicalism. If they are merely talented 
in the academic fashion, they acquire a 
smooth, mechanical proficiency under 
the most pleasant circumstances, and re- 
turn to their native lands filled with the 
pernicious gospel of “ssthetic form.” In 
either case, they soon agree that art and 
beauty, like culture, can be expressed 
only in a French idiom. 

The truth is that France no longer has 
anything to offer the genuine artist; she 
reigns as the paradise of second-raters. 
Paris is the place for pretenders and 
misfits. There they may loaf and dabble 
and blaspheme in surroundings so allur- 
ing that they suffer no remorses of 
conscience. Look at the expatriates 0 
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the Left Bank. They rave about Proust. 
They rally round Picasso and James 
Joyce. They substitute bizarre typo- 

hy for poetry, and abstractions for 
art. They publish indecent magazines 
that nobody reads. Their idea of wit is 
an obscene tirade against American 
materialism. Materialism indeed! How 
French it all sounds! And the French 
smile from morning till night, and cater 
to the Americans, providing them with 











studios, cafés, cheap women, and 
cheaper ideas — but always in the in- 
terests of culture. 

I wonder what Daumier would say to 
the American artists in Paris — Dau- 
mier, a great man, a great painter, at 
whose death a distinguished confrere 
remarked: “He was different from all of 
us—he was generous!” You see, 
Daumier had no culture. He was pro- 
found and unpretentious, and his art, 


¢ 


like that of Rembrandt, was made of 
intelligence, hard work, and a knowledge 
of humanity. He would say, I think: 
“Go back, my friends, to your own peo- 
ple, and develop the rich materials of 
your own land. Art is not produced by 
culture. Art is the child of new under- 
standings and fresh appreciations of 
common things, and it is beyond the 
reach of those who are slaves to the im- 
pulses of others.” 


Footpath and Highway 


Wad Worth-WVorthwest 
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E xacTicus has been arrested. 
Poor fellow, things looked pretty black 
for a while; but now that he has con- 
vinced the court of both his innocence 
and his sanity, he sits back in his ac- 
customed chair at the club and chuckles. 

Some people will regret to hear that he 
was not taken up on the ground of 
violent and outspoken political views, 
tending to foment sedition and privy 
conspiracy. A case might almost have 
been made against him on that ground. 
No; it was a quite private family affair, 
staged, one must suspect, by designing 
relatives. It is not entirely clear how 
these relatives got access to his check 
book, though evidently they first de- 
cided to start process as a result of the 
strange revelations contained therein. 
It is obvious, furthermore, that their 
illconcealed motive lay in a desire to get 
control of his vast fortune — something 
between five and six thousand dollars a 
year. For Exacticus is unmarried, and it 
was undoubtedly the hope of certain 
people that his wealth, if not squandered 
by him or willed to some quixotic end, 
might help to keep nephews and nieces 
from the poorhouse. 

About all they knew, of course, was 
that he bought a house last year for 
twenty-five thousand dollars and sold it 

year for twenty thousand; that he 
for years owned a farm which he 
never occupies, never rents, and on 
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which he pays considerable taxes; and 
that one gift to a charitable organization 
was five thousand dollars. Cousin 
Edward had spoken to him, very guard- 
edly of course, about money affairs; but 
after receiving the retort courteous, he 
had told Aunt Sally, who put him up to 
it, that, while he agreed with her that the 
financial views of Exacticus were quite 
unsound, he felt it unwise to press the 
matter further. In fact, when he was well 
out of Aunt Sally’s hearing, he is re- 
ported to have muttered, “I’m damned 
if I will.” Strong language for Edward. 

But the check book precipitated mat- 
ters. Even Edward joined with the 
others when that secret record was re- 
vealed. The check book, they felt, was 
enough by itself to prove him unbal- 
anced. Not dangerous, of course — no 
need of an asylum — but in very great 
need of financial control. 

The revelations of the check book do 
not strike a pedestrian mind as mad in 
the least degree, but they were so ar- 
gued, quite seriously, with an array of 
experts on hand. No man in his right 
mind, it was held, could make such en- 
tries. Why be jocular in a check book? 
One alienist, to be sure, hinted that such 
jocularity might have been a “release,” 
that it did not prove Exacticus mad, but 
rather that he would have gone mad if 
he had not indulged it. It seems simpler, 
on the whole, to answer the question, 


“Why be jocular in a check book?” by 





another question — “Why not?” Here 
are some of the items: 


J. E. R. Kett 
Dental and financial surgery $143.00 


Olds & Sourd 
Superservice..... $20.00 
Unplumbing..... 10.00 
Plumbing....... 1.17 
Vain Repetition... 22.34 
Retaining Fee... 30.00... .$83.51 





Aunt Sally only laughed, perhaps a 
trifle bitterly, at these entries. But 
when she came upon an entry, “Black 
Arts — $12.00,” directly below an entry, 
“White Magic — $25.00,” she felt there 
was unquestionable ground for suspicion. 


Th 
uN 

HERE WERE only two possible 
explanations. Either Exacticus was so far 
gone that he had traffic with voodoo, or 
— almost as bad — Black and White 
must be the names of bootleggers. When 
Edward, goaded to a second visit, had 
asked him about these two strange 
entries, Exacticus for some unaccount- 
able reason had called him a potsherd; 
and when Edward had persisted that, 
though he might be a potsherd, calling 
him names did not explain the entries, 
Exacticus had retorted in a burst of 
profanity which proved not only re- 
pulsive to Edward but expulsive as well. 
It was Edward, in fact, who confided to 
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Aunt Sally that in his private opinion 
Black and White were bootleggers, for 
Exacticus, if he wasn’t stark crazy, must 
have been “under the influence” during 
the interview. This suggestion Aunt 
Sally in turn confided to Aunt Elvira, 
who, unlike her sister, rarely spoke ex- 
cept under enormous provocation, and 
then always without moving her lips. 
On this occasion the provocation was 
enormous, and Aunt Elvira squeezed 
out, “Oh, Sally, it can’t be.” So great 
was her feeling, indeed, that the next 
morning at breakfast she went the limit 
and creaked, “Oh, Sally, he was such a 
good boy — it simply can’t be!” 

Well, the grim alternative was in- 
sanity, fixed upon by Aunt Sally, no less 
grim, with precipitate conviction. The 
next item was not in the same class, but 
it showed clearly that good money was 
going after bad. The stub recorded a 
check drawn to a well-known broker, 
with the following memorandum: 


10 shares Torres Common... $100.00 


Sold (1-16-28) 
Experience 


Immediate action was necessary. What 
would be the good of proving him men- 
tally incompetent if he was bankrupt? 

To be sure, Exacticus did get off — 
but only just. This question of the 
difference between eccentricity and in- 
sanity sets one pondering. The dic- 
tionary defines an alienist as “a special- 
ist in diseases of the mind.” That’s all 
right as far as it goes, but it doesn’t ac- 
count for the etymology. Can it be that 
they are called alienists because they 
sometimes prove people to be other than 
what those people pretty obviously are? 
Or is it because a clever expert can 
alienate a rich criminal from the gallows 
and can almost alienate a poor Exacticus 
from his purse? We used to be told that 
the line between sanity and insanity was 
easily distinguishable to an expert, but 
that it was a perilously thin line. The 
frightful thought of its thinness engaged 
one of our poets: 

The brain within its groove 

Runs evenly and true, 

But let a splinter swerve, 

*Twere easier for you 

To put the water back 

When floods have slit the hills 

And scooped a turnpike for themselves 

And blotted out the mills. 


But now comes a well-known psy- 
chologist and tells us that no one is 
really normal; in fact, by the time he gets 
through his book, he intimates that we 
are “mad rogues all.” Still, most people 
seem to be on the easterly side of sanity, 
so it isn’t always safe to be “mad north- 
northwest.” For all those with a varia- 
tion eastward are quite convinced that 
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they point true north, with the result 
that Exacticusses will continue to be 
counted eccentric and will be liable, 
when money and thrones are at stake, 
to ingenious and malicious attack. A 
northeasterly mind is always suspicious 
of a northwesterly. Often the question 
seems to be largely a matter of local 
prejudice, though sometimes it is na- 
tional. In a country like ours, for ex- 
ample, which has a consuming passion 
for uniformity, it is more perilous to be 
“different” than in some other places. 
An Englishman apparently may say or 
do almost anything he likes and pass for 
quite sane. His compatriots, I suppose, 
recognize that when you come down to it, 
they are every whit as mad as he. Have 
we not the authority of the goodman 
delver of the Fifth Act? 


Hamlet. Ay, marry; why was he sent 
into England? 

First Clown. Why, because he was 
mad: he shall recover his wits there; or, 
if he do not, ’tis no great matter there. 


IL. 1s too bad that over here we 
allow so little margin for eccentricity. 
I was thinking that we might relieve the 
tedium of all sorts of dull details in this 
vale of tears and northeast winds. We 
are supposed to sing at our congenial 
tasks. Why not curse at the less con- 
genial? When the postman arrives, for 
instance, bearing in his pouch printed 
matter that will break our spirit and 
overflow wastebasket and rubbish barrel, 
why not invite him to join us in a little 
improvised hymn of hate for the perpe- 
trators of all circulars and magazines? 
Not every postman can sing, but, like 
the Covenanters of old, he would no 
doubt rise to his occasion and join 
heartily — “rolling the hymn strong and 
great against the sky!” 

Then there would be cheery mutters 
for the subway; “The world is too much 
with us” might make a good beginning. 
And appropriate objurgations for un- 
dressing the Christmas tree; gentle 
oaths and courteous sniffs for the dinner 
table — as, “Who's for fish? I’m for 
none!” Again, are you fortified suffi- 
ciently to enter a large metropolitan 
bank? Do you sail past the bulldogs at 
the door as if you were a high-toned 
crook, to the manner born, or, when they 
glare at you, do you cower and confess 
in every gesture that you are after all 
only a perfidious mortal and therefore 
liable to suspicion? Try “Shake not thy 
gory locks at me!” It won’t really hurt 
them and it may do you good. An ex- 
hilarating greeting over the telephone 
would be “Hello — cutworm!” 

Of course some people shrink from 
strong language, however strong their 
feelings. They will balk even at a fine, 


mouth-filling Shakespearean oath. In 
fact, it was Aunt Elvira who objected to 
Shakespeare on this score in the Com. 
mankipank Reading Circle. “Why,” she 
said, “there are so many damns and 
sirrahs!” Others swear inwardly and set 
up who knows what sinister repressions, 
Better the frankness of a little Quaker 
boy years ago in an Indiana school. He 
had been violently kicked in the shins 
during an impromptu soccer game and 
had retired to the school building, where 
he sat on the steps nursing his wounds, 
After the game his assailant, prompted 
no doubt by kindly motives, asked him 
how he was feeling. “Better,” replied he 
of the bruised shins, “better, thank 
thee, damn thee.” 

There are limits, to be sure. I don’t 
suppose most people would care to put 
down in black and white just what they 
say when they wrestle with the Income 
Tax Return. Like Eugene Field, on the 
“schnellest train,” they would reply — 


I had recourse to English and exploded, 
without stint, 

Such virile Anglo-Saxon as would never 
do in print. 


But I was rather curious to know what 
Exacticus was wont to mutter when he 
made out his Return, even if I might not 
face the censor with it. I braced myself 
for a volley which would blow Cousin 
Edward through the window, but to my 
surprise Exacticus replied: “There are 
no objurgations that will do. The few 
which are strong enough put you of 
figuring for the day. But I find it very 
soothing and actually quite in tune with 
the ordeal to sing softly over and over, 


The King of France with forty thousand 
men 
Marched them up a hill and he marched 
down again. 


By the way — speaking of Exacticus 
—I forgot to explain who Black and 
White really were. Exacticus, it seems, 
is interested in a Boys’ Club and one 
evening hired for their amusement @ 
prestidigitator named White, whom he 
paid by check. The very next entry was 
a payment to the local electrician, named 
Black; and what stub-maker, if his 
compass veers to the northwesterly 
side, could refrain from writing “Black 
Arts” when “White Magic” was on the 
stub just ahead? Disappointing, isn’t it? 
Aunt Sally thought so, especially when 
Aunt Elvira, speaking for the third time 
that week, muttered through compressed 
lips, “I told you so.” Aunt Sally waxed 
quite northeasterly. Exacticus chuckled 
as he told me. 

“The trouble with Aunt Sally,” he 
said, “is that she suffers from an utter 
lack of total profanity.” 

— Walter §. Hinchman 
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"Txs OTHER day I read, in a dis- 
tinguished newspaper, that “‘no one, save 
he be ignorant of the wonders of radio 
broadcasting, could possibly have any- 
thing but praise for that newest marvel of 
science, Radio!” 

My acquaintance with radio is fairly 
thorough. My first contact with it was 
when, at the age of about thirteen, I 
laboriously constructed a wireless set of 
my own. A neighbor’s brat constructed a 
similar set. For several months, after 
sedulously learning the Continental tele- 
graph code, we tick-tacked banal words 
and phrases to each other. Then we both 
forgot all about our sets. I do not recall 
with any certainty what next caught our 
interest, but I do remember becoming 
conscious, somewhere along about that 
period, that girls could not always be 
classified as plain nuisances. . . . 

Twelve or thirteen years passed and 
radio descended upon the populace like 
uito a visitation of locusts. It was fright- 
ful At the homes of various friends I 
listened to the radio programs then being 
broadcast and was impressed only with 
the thought that they had grown even 
more putrid than they had been in the 
crystal set days. But my little daughter 
wanted a set badly. My wife stoutly 
backed her up. In the end I gave way and 
bought a set which cost two hundred and 
fifty dollars. It was thought to be the best 
adio receiving set on the market at that 
time. For a year I nursed it carefully. 

morning I took its temperature and 
tumed on the charger for a sufficient 
duration to make it happy. Each evening 
I tested its faltering ““B” batteries and 
Wewed their failing respiration with dis- 
may. At least once a month I bought it an 
expensive new lung or kidney. To state 
the matter succinctly, it was precisely like 
having a ninety-year-old relative in the 

— one who was afflicted with gout, 

tism, consumption, and other 
maladies too devious to name; one who 
no money to leave after dying. 














































The Badio BRACKET 


by JACK WOODFORD 


At last, with the permission, nay, the 
urging of my good wife and not-so-good 
daughter, I got rid of the darn set. I swore 
a mighty oath, upon many holy relics, 
never to become possessed of another. But 
I did, just recently. Two or three years 
after the disappearance of the two hun- 
dred and fifty dollar diseased monstrosity, 
wife and daughter forgot the horrors of 
radio programs and became enamored of 
the new radio advertisements. Advertise- 
ments about sets which one need only 
connect to the nearest light socket — no 
batteries, A, B, X, Y, or Z. 

Naturally, before long I was talking toa 
radio salesman. This time I found that a 
radio set cost about as much as an auto- 
mobile. The salesman assured me that he 
would send a service man to connect up 
the set for me. He would have my aerial 
erected free of charge. I was to have no 
trouble whatsoever with the set. If I did 
have trouble, I had but to call him. He 
would send a man to the house with speed 
that would astonish me. I hurried away 
before he offered to kiss me. 





The set was delivered —in fifty or 
sixty pieces — three days after the date 
first promised. We waited three more days 
for the installation man. Nothing hap- 
pened. Finally I called the shop. 

“What! Ain’t he been out there yet?” 
roared the service department genie, 
“Well, we been kinda busy, brother —” 

“But,” I persisted, “you positively 
guaranteed it would be working the day 
after I bought it, and it’s been five —” 

“Yeh, I know. Say, can you put a radio 
together?” 

“Possibly,” I admitted, “but why 
should I? Suppose some of the more 
sacred parts were to get smashed —” 
**S’all right, buddy. Go ahead and con- 
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nect ’er up. We been kinda busy. If you 
bust anything, we'll replace it free of 
charge.” 

I set to work at ten o’clock one morn- 
ing. At ten o’clock that evening I finally 
discovered places for the remaining parts 
and stood back proudly. There were cor- 
rugated pasteboard boxes all over the sit- 
ting room. There was excelsior upon the 
lounge, upon the piano, in my hair, in my 
wife’s hair, in my daughter’s hair. I had 
mashed my thumb and broken two finger- 
nails. Nevertheless, I was very proud. I 
screwed the plug into the electric light 
socket, turned on the juice, threw the 
switch on the set, and waited. 

Suddenly there was the most horren- 
dous crashing and screaming ever heard. 
It sounded like Vesuvius and Al Smith in 
simultaneous eruption. The windows rat- 
tled. My wife retreated behind a divan. 
From the other room my daughter howled 
in terror. A tame pigeon with which we 
are cursed woke up and tried to dash out 
its brains against the sun-porch glass. 
Some primitive instinct moved me to 
grasp a chair with which to defend my 
family and myself. 

After a moment I thought of something 
clever and turned off the electric switch. 
Immediately all was silence and peace. 
Being a man of courage, I approached the 
thing again, after cautiously turning the 
“power” dial completely around. This 
time all was well. An earnest man, down 
at the Moody Bible Institute, urged me to 
start hunting for Jesus. 

Since that time my set has worked 
faithfully. Certainly it is a miracle of 
mechanical and scientific achievement. 
But the sorry purposes to which this 
miracle is put! I refer to the bright little 
advertising talks that have become a fea- 
ture of radio broadcasting. Think of hav- 
ing paid almost as much for one’s tadio 
set as for one’s car. Think of having 
sacrificed fingernails and suffered mental 
anguish in erecting it, in order to sit and 
listen to some ass trying to coax one out of 
a comfortable apartinent into the rigors of 
a home in the suburbs. 

Moreover, it often happens that after 
one has endured “I Can’t Give You Any- 
thing But Love, Baby” from one station, 
and tuned the station out against the 
barrage of advertising that is sure to fol- 
low, the next station secured will be just 
starting on “‘I Can’t Give You Anything 
But Love, Baby.” In fact, it is entirely 
possible, as I can sadly testify, to tune 
out half a dozen stations, one after the 
other, and find each beginning “I Can’t 
Give You Anything But Love, Baby.” 

And so, patient reader, though it may 
mark me as un-American and even im- 
pious, I must say I do not share the gen- 
eral enthusiastic opinion of radio. And 
about a month from to-day, by which 
time my wife and daughter will have be- 
come thoroughly indifferent toward this 
new infernal machine, I offer you my 
handsome “ just-turn-on-the-juice”’ set at 
practically your own figure. 


Homeric The 


Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th, next 


In the wake of Ulysses! The “Ship 
of Splendor”, Homeric—one of the 
World’s foremost ships—the largest 
steamer to the Mediterranean—14,000 
Lands 


poignant with memories of Moses, 


miles in 65 Spring days. 


Mohammed, Alexander and Caesar, 
Hannibal and Napoleon . . . lands of 
the bournous, the veil and the volcano 
.-. of gem-like cities on history-etched 
shores. The unusual—to the un- 
frequented isles of Majorca, Malta, 
Corsica and Cyprus . . . the fascinating 
cities of Casablanca and Barcelona 
... With happy days in Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, 
Sicily, Greece, Turkey ~two weeks 
in Egypt—the Holy Land. Generous 


stay-over privileges. Returning via 


England on the Majestic, Olympic | 


or Homeric. 


Full particulars upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis 


Baltimore Washington 
Los Angeles 


Vancouver 


Chicago San Francisco 


Toronto Montreal 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 








Bonnie Scotland 


by EUN ICE CHAPIN 


& ND AFTER we've seen England 
we'll run down to Paris for ten days,” said 
the American, planning his trip abroad. 
“Only we’ve been to Paris so many 
times!” 

“Why not spend those ten days in 
Scotland?” I suggested, not at all disdain- 
ful of Paris, but thinking how few Ameri- 
cans do go to Scotland, and what a happy 
experience ten days there can be. 

“Splendid! We'll go there!”’ my friend 
exclaimed. “ Let’s plan it.” So this is how 
we did it. 

The ten days he chose were in mid-June, 
which, although fur coat time, is a delight- 
ful season in which to see Scotland. It is 
an eight hour trip from London — over- 
night or by day—and the express 
whisks one up through country England, 
neat and trim as a green silk handker- 
chief, hedged in squares, thick with but- 
tercups, clover, and thatched roofs. Tea 
is served on the train, and at twilight 
Scotland begins to appear — knobby and 


and one of the most beautiful boulevards 
in the world. Scotland is not expensive 
and Princess Street has a generous sprink- 
ling of ideally located, moderate, com- 
fortable hotels for the traveler. 

On that first evening, perhaps the white. 
ness of linen sheets and the softness of 
goose down are too tempting to resist; or, 
on the other hand, perhaps one is en- 
chanted by the busy street below and 
goes down to gather first impressions of 
this ““Athens of the North,” as Edin- 
burgh is frequently called. Since this is the 
land of the midnight sun, a rosy glow still 
shines at ten o'clock over Edinburgh 
Castle, from which a few guardsmen wear- 
ing kilties and cockleshells of caps with 
streamers of plaid, have come down to 
the town. With a spring in one’s step, a 
buoyancy which comes from the northern 
sea air, one joins the throngs weaving in 
and out of Waverly Park, admiring the 
brilliant flower beds, squared and starred, 
around the statue of Sir Walter Scott. 


Holyrood Palace 


bumpy, with black-faced sheep grazing 
on the downs. The landscape is dotted 
with little white stone or plastered cot- 
tages, oblong, with no eaves, and a chim- 
ney at each end. 

But here is Edinburgh — Waverly 
Station — and a ruddy-faced taxi driver 
with a Harry Lauder brogue whisks one 
to a hotel, dispensing vainglorious bits of 
Scottish lore while he dodges the traffic of 
Princess Street, the central thoroughfare 


From the hotel window or the street be 
low you have caught glimpses of Edin- 
burgh Castle, high on a rugged cliff, dom 
nating the city like a great, gray sp 
eagle, and enveloped, even on sunny days 
in a pearly haze. This is the famous old 
stronghold of the Scottish kings. Visitors 
are taken through its seven gates and into 
its deepest dungeons by courteous gu! 
and when one leaves, trailing memories 


Scottish Chiefs and yards of history, @ 




























SAIL OR FLY OVER THE GREAT LAKES 






RUISE on the wonderful D. & C. steamers between 
Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago... Less ex- 
pensive than staying at home. . . Comfort, perfect 

service, enjoyable entertainment ... Enticing menus... 

Ships without rivals on the inland waters of the world... 

Forget all care and sail on emerald seas . . . Music, dancing, 

deck games, bridge, afternoon tea presided over by the 

ship’s hostess . . . Outings of any duration may be arranged 

. . . See Niagara Falls illuminated, new wonder of the world 

... For health and recreation visit Mackinac Island... 

Incomparable views from the hilltops . . . Refined surround- 

ings... All outdoor amusements... Best of everything 

... Delightful climate . . . The cruise supreme. 


Chicago- Mackinac Island Cruise 





Chicago, Mackinac Island and St. Ignace. Three sailings 
weekly. Three-hour stopover at Mackinac Island. Round- 
trip fares include every necessary expense on shipboard: 
Detroit and Chicago, $60. Cleveland and Chicago, $71.50. 
Buffalo and Chicago, $79. Detroit or Chicago and Macki- 
nac Island or St. Ignace, $30. 


Lake Erie Daily Service 


Detroit-Cleveland and Detroit-Buffalo steamers operate 
daily and Sunday. 

Detroit and Cleveland, $3 one way; Round trip, $5.50. 
Additional daylight service, July and August, $3 one way. 

Detroit and Buffalo, the Niagara Falls line; Finzel’s 
orchestra, concerts and dancing; $5 one way. 

No surcharge; autos ae wireless; meal and berth 
extra; unlimited stopovers. 

Steamers sail from Third Street wharf, Detroit; East 9th 
Street Pier, Cleveland; Main Street Wharf, Buffalo; Navy 
Pier, Chicago. 

For information and reservations address, E. H. Mc- 
Cracken, G. P. A., Box E, Detroit, Michigan. 
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V.. Usted con Dios! — 


Go you with God!” Cordial greet- 
ing from gay Seville this summer in 
her palm garden by the tawny Ria 
del Guadalquivir. Almost within the 
shadow of La Giralda, sentinelling 
her heroic past, she is holding her 
great Ibero-American Exposition. 
Twenty-two children of Mother 
Spain, along with Portugal, Brazil, 
and the United States, are repre 
sented. Their treasures of art, his- 
tory, and commerce are housed in 
beautiful buildings whose archi- 
tecture is a happy combination 
of practical today and romantic 
yesterday. Just inside the en- 
trance to the grounds the Plaza 

de Espana suggests that you be- 
gin your tour of inspection in 
the typical Spanish way...with 
rest and leisurely contempla- 
tion. On beyond ‘are the Plaza 

de las Americas, the Royal 
Pavilion, the Mudéjar Palace 

of Ancient Arts, the Renais- 
sance Palace of Fine Arts, 

the United States Buildings, 

and those of a score of His- 
pano-American countries. 

Maria Louisa Park, around 

which most of the buildings 

are clustered, offers num- 
berless mimosa = scented 

bowers where you may 

relax between rounds of 
sightseeing. Then there are 

night revels in old Seville, 

“city of carnations and 


pretty women” to quote 


from Primo de Rivera. Will you be there to receive 
their“ buenos dias”? Details from any tourist agency. 
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swings down “the royal mile” to the old 
castle of Holyrood, the Scottish royal 
palace. One goes along High Street, past 
the little house of John Knox, now a curig 
shop, and past the little old Norman 
church of St. Giles. A droll Scottish guide 
shows one through the royal palace, into 
the rooms of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
those of Lord Darnley. Whimsically he 
intimates that Mary must have been more 
French than “‘Scotch”! 


"Waess are but the more famous 
of the attractions found in Edinburgh— 
that dim gray city with its sea to the 
north and its guardian castle to the west, 
that city whose beauty is one of centuries 
of courage and steadfastness. 

In summer months one can count on 
sunny days, even in Scotland, and the all 
day motor trips in great, comfortable, 
open buses enable the tourist to see most 
of the country. One day, of course, must 
be reserved for the trip to Abbotsford, 
the beautiful old home of Sir Walter 
Scott. The visitor is taken to the village of 
Melrose, famous for an exquisite abbey, 
and thence to Abbotsford, on the river 
Tweed. A son of Scott’s great grand- 
daughter owns the estate and keeps it in 
beautiful condition. Through a narrow 
gate and down a mossy lane, down more 
stone steps and into the garden — then 
old Andy, the caretaker, who loves every 
stick and stone of the place and whose 
ancestor was Sir Walter’s caretaker, comes 
forward. 

It is with the greatest reverence that 
one is taken into the impressive baronial 
hall and shown the beauties and treasures 
of Abbotsford. The novelist’s love for 
Melrose Abbey is revealed in the modeling 
of much of the carving and in the vault- 
ings of ceiling and panel. Old Andy 
lovingly displays the glass case containing 
the last clothes worn by Sir Walter befote 
his death, and nothing can so make the 
novelist live for one as that glimpse of the 
black and white checked tweed suit, the 
great high hat of buff beaver, and the pair 
of half-worn, black patent leather shoes. 
Again one feels the presence of the Waverly 
novelist as one enters his library and sees 
the wide-topped desk and worn old leather 
chair, and looks out the wide windows 
onto the river Tweed —the view he 
loved so well. 

Another perfect trip, likewise steeped in 
Scott lore, is a day in the Trossacks — the 
Lady of the Lake country. A travel 
agency will plan your journey for you 
furnish you and your party with a pleas 
ant old Scotsman as guide, or, if you are 
alone, will put you in a party already 
organized. You go from Edinburgh to 
Aberfoyle by train and there lunch at the 


Bailie Nocol Jarvie Inn, which Scott met- 


tions in Rob Roy. Soon you are taken out 
to a high coach in the yard, and there, 
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after mounting by ladder, you wait for the 
crack of the long whip with which the 
scarlet-coated coachman urges the horses 
—no less than four! — over the hills and 
far away. 

“Trossack” in Scottish means “wild 
country,” and on this trip one fully rea- 
lizes the beauty of Scotland’s natural 
senery. One rides over the hillside, gor- 
geous with broom and heather and silver- 
gay birch, past the little white manse 
where Sir Walter lived while he wrote 
The Lady of the Lake. Framing the picture 
is the deep blue circle of hills. Suddenly 
loch Katrine shines like an oval pewter 
platter among larch and beach. A minia- 
ture lake steamer takes the party across 
Katrine; and there is the pleasure of see- 
ing exquisite Ellen’s Isle, cradled like an 
emerald in the silvery lake. Again the 
coach takes up its party, this time to 
Inversnaid, in time for tea. A purple 
twilight is drifting over Ben Lomond as 
one embarks for another sail across Loch 
lomond, a favorite of Scott. 


Nor musr one neglect Ayr — the 
Robert Burns country. Glascow is not 
far from Edinburgh and Ayr is down the 
west coast from Glasgow. It might be 
wise to go over the day before you plan 
the Burns trip, for Glasgow, Scotland’s 
second city in size, is an interesting old 
port well worth a visit. It is situated on 
the river Clyde and on the way one may 
see the great steel span that is the famous 
bridge across the Firth of Forth. 

Escorting you to Ayr, if you plan your 
trip through an agency, is a quaint old 
Scot who will remind you of Tam 0’ 
Shanter, ‘seein’ things at night.” He has 
met parties at Glasgow and taken them 
through the Burns country for forty 
years, and he is counting on forty more. 
He has the same reverence for his poet 
that old Andy at Abbotsford had for his 
novelist, and his learning makes one long 
torun to cover. As he will tell you, “Auld 
Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses for 
honest men and bonnie lasses,” is worth 
the whole trip to Scotland. 

In a funny little “‘jaunting cart,” the 
small group of tourists is taken from the 
sation to the little house where Burns was 
born. The small, low, white cottage, with 
its “wee windie” and its squat chimney at 
each end of the house, is easily recogniz- 

) * from pictures one has seen. The sim- 
Dlicity of that cottage, its old kitchen with 
¢built-in bed, the fine collection of Burns 
manuscripts and first editions, are as 
Moving as anything one ever sees in 
uurope. Then there is the crumbling old 
‘taunted kirch o’Alloway” where on 
tiptoe one may look through the window 
tito which Tam O’Shanter peered and 
“W the witches. And, of course, one must 
tet omit the never-to-be-forgotten walk 
tlong the banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon. 
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AROUND tHe WORLD 


ON THE CUNARD SUPER-CRUISING STEAMER 


FRANCONIA 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK JANUARY 11 NEXT 





The Famous Ardje Drama at Bali 


Barbaric Magnificence 


Malaysia will attract you . . . here you'll tread on the 
gold of uature’s lavishness *neath whispering bamboo 
on palm-tasseled shores. You'll see the famous Ardje 
drama at Bali, barbaric in its magnificence . . . and see 
herons stalking paddy fields, terraced and richly green. 
You'll mingle with lithe, bronze folk colorful in batik 
sarongs, in cities whose names breathe romance and 
adventure . . . Batavia, Weltevreden and Buitenzorg; 
Pasuruan and Surabaya; Macassar and Zamboanga, 
The Isle of Bali and Manila . . . just part of this living 
pageant of the East. 


A complete world panorama in 138 glorious, pleasure- 
packed days; a prodigious itinerary presenting a route 
of endless interest, including ports never before visited 
by any World Cruise . .. Amoy, Malacca, Pasuruan, 
Surabaya. Perfection of detail for comfort, luxury and 
pleasure on land and sea made possible by the com- 
bining of two such world-famed travel exponents with 
their 177 years of experience. 


Literature and full information from 
your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 
THOS. COOK & SON 
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of planning! 


AFTER seven years of 
World Cruises ... this World 
Cruise! 

Alluring odd corners... 
Bangkok, Sumatra, Formosa. 
The Java stay stretched to in- 
clude the Boroboedoer. 5¥%days 
allotted to Peking and Great 
Wall region: A week in Japan. 

Bethlehem for Christmas Eve 
-..-Cairo for New Year’s Eve. 
Up-country India... Delhi... 
Agra... Fatehpur-Sikri in cool 
January. 

The cruise unfolds, in pro- 
gressive panorama, the five great 
world-epochs of Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, India, China. 

The ship again is the Empress 
of Australia, 21,850 gross tons. 
Marble bath suites. Commodi- 
ous single cabins. From New 
York, Dec. 2, for 137 days. 


OTHER WINTER CRUISES 


South America-Africa...Jan. 21 

Mediterranean... Feb. 3... 13 

West Indies, Dec. 23, Jan. 10, 
Feb.11 


The alluring details are in 
booklets. If you have a good 
travel-agent, ask him. Informa- 
tion also from any Canadian 
Pacific office. New York, 344 
Madison Ave.... Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd.... Montreal, 201 
St. James St., West... and 30 
other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Canadian 
~ Pacific 


World's Greatest Travel System 


A Digest of Travel .mnouncements 


RarLroaps * STEAMSHIPS * Resorts * Tours 


ENGLISH SPORTS 


Pwo ANNUAL midsummer events 
in England, both of national importance 
to the British people, may be counted 
upon to draw their usual quota of touring 
Americans this year. One is the Henley 
Regatta, held from the third to the sixth 
of July. Since 1839 this has been the goal 
of the principal amateur rowers in Eng- 
land and huge crowds gather at Henley- 
on-Thames to watch the sport. The other 
is the cricket match at Lord’s between 
Eton and Harrow on July twelfth and 
thirteenth. Fashionable and sport-loving 
England flocks to both places. 


THE HOPI SNAKE DANCE 


Nor IN a Harlem night club, but 
on an Indian reservation in the great 
Southwest is one most likely to find what 
remnants there are of aboriginal frenzy in 
America. There, each year at the end of 
August, the Hopi tribe performs its wild, 
weird Snake Dance —a ritual in which 
one may see writhing red men carrying 
live rattlesnakes in their mouths. Strange 
as it seems, this ceremony, the barbarism 
of which is unrivaled to-day in America, 
belongs to a people whose most outstand- 
ing characteristic is their peaceful nature. 
The Hopi is a sedentary farmer and, un- 
like the predatory and nomadic Navajo, 
his wars have always been those of self- 
protection rather than aggression. Only 
in the Snake Dance does his savagery 
break forth. 


SUMMER STUDY IN BRAZIL 


8 O TRAVEL is to learn, but of recent 
years the tendency has been to supple- 
ment this natural education with one of a 
more formal character. The continental 
universities make a specialty of offering 
summer courses for traveling Americans, 
and now Brazil has inaugurated the same 
plan. Under the supervision of the Brazil 
Research Institute, a subsidiary organiza- 
tion of the Instituto Historico e Geographico 
Brazileiro, a learned society founded in 
1838 under the Emperor Don Pedro II, 
five courses will be offered during the 
months of July and August. The program 
includes a study of Brazilian topography, 
the political and social development of the 
Brazilian people, the history of the coun- 
try, and a survey of its present economic 
and industrial status. The opportunity 
for vacationists— whether students, teach- 
ers, internationalists, or professional men 


— is an unusual one. Moreover, Rio de 
Janeiro is cool in summer (for our summer 
is Brazil’s winter) and gorgeous in any 
season. 


GERMAN MUSIC FESTIVALS 


A Lrnoven the Berlin “season” js 
now almost over, there still remain, both 
in the capital and in other cities in Ger. 
many, musical and theatrical attractions 
well worth the while of the American who 
goes abroad this summer. Wuerzburg at 
the end of June is the scene of the Mozart 
Festival; during July and August the 
mystery plays will be given at Augsburg 
in front of the Ulrich Cathedral; while at 
Baden-Baden in mid-July there is the 
German Chamber Music Festival. This 
year the Grand Week at Baden-Baden 
runs from the twenty-third of August to 
the first of September. 


INTO THE ARCTIC 


\ “Parrnest North for Tourists” 
expedition will be conducted during the 
month of August, starting from New- 
castle-on-Tyne in England and sailing 
north to the floating ice pack which 
guards the Pole. The itinerary includes 
the Norwegian fjords, the waterfalls and 
glacier lands along the coasts of Norway, 
and the bays surrounding Spitzenberg. A 
five day stopover allows the passengers to 
see the places which have played such an 
important part in arctic exploration. 
King’s Bay is especially rich in landmarks, 
for it was here that André started his ill 
fated balloon expedition. Here also may be 
seen the enormous hangar constructed in 
1926 for Amunsden’s airship, the Norge, 
which flew across the Pole. And it was 
from King’s Bay that Byrd flew across 
the Pole in the same year. 


HAWAII FOR SCENERY 


< DE oF the United States’ posses- 
sions rated high in a contest held among 
travelers recently returned from a round- 
the-world cruise. Of all the islands on the 
face of the globe the Hawaiian group Was 
judged to be the most beautiful, with 
Ceylon as its closest competitor. Honolulu 
was voted the most attractive of i 
cities. The finest view, according to those 
who might claim to be connoisseurs 
views, was that from the peak outside 
Hongkong; but the panorama from the 
Nuuanu Pali, overlooking the harbor ol 
Honolulu, won second place. 





THE LUXURY CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
PALESTINE 


EGYPT 


71 DAYS OF DELIGHT 


Sail away on the 
famous Cruising 
Steamer 


“ROTTERDAM” 


under Holland- 
America Line’s own 
management. 


Leave New York 
February 6, 1930 
Visiting 
18 exotic 
borderlands 


of the 
Mediterranean. 


American Express Co. in 
charge of shore excursions. 


Enjoy real comfort, entertainment, 
pleasing personal service and unsur- 


passed cuisine. 


You will find many 
modern improve- 
ments and innova- 
tions on the Rotter- 
dam this coming 
cruise. 


For choice selection of accommoda- 
tions make reservations now. 


Illustrated Folder I on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, 

Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico 
City, Montreal, Winnipeg. 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 


4t 4ll Good News Stands 
THE FORU M—25c a copy 


‘Ambassador 


ATLANTIC Ci 


Summer Is Here Again 
That means heat and humidity, and 
all sorts of disagreeable accompani- 
ments — if you stay where you are. 
BUT — It means a complacent ex- 
istence, with golf and surf bathing — 
and nights under blankets}—if you 
are where you should be... at the 
AMBASSADOR, 


European Plan 
685 Rooms 685 Baths 





i Ox the second floor, 
adjoining The ROOSEVELT 
Health Institute with its fully- 
equipped gymnasium and 
therapeutic baths, is the 
smartest tiled Swimming Pool 
in New York. 


“Paris le 10me Juillet 
LEAVING CHERBOURG MAURETANIA 
STOPPING ROOSEVELT NEW YORK 
ARRIVE CHICAGO CENTURY MONDAY” 


Noes so renowned 


that they need no qualificatim ... 
The travel-wise, equally at home on the 
Rue de la Paix, Fifth Avenue or Michi- 
gan Boulevard, instinctively select The 
ROOSEVELT as their New York residence. 
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THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. 


at 45th Street NEW YORK 


EDWARD CLINTON FoGG— Managing Director 
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--cIN YoUR TRUNK 
YoUR PICTURE ALBUM 
AND YoUR HEART -- 


ISIT India’s Bazaars. . . buy 

brass bowls by the pound. 
Let venders tempt you with 
meat balls hot with tabasco. 
See Ceylon... where orchids 
grow wild over stucco walls... 
and Singalese braves sportmod- 
ern “‘bobs’”’. Go to Macao from 
Hongkong. . . take a whirl at fan- 
tan in this Monte Carlo of the 
Orient. Gaze at Peking’s Jade 
Buddhe. .. and the marble ter- 
races of the Altar of Heaven. 
140 glorious days! 33 strange 
lands! And the incomparable 
luxury of the 


RESOLUTE:2: 


on its experienced 7th Around 
the World Cruise. You sail east- 


ward from New York January 
6th,1930 . . . on this 


‘The Voyage of : Your Dreams 


arriving in every country at the 
ideal season. 


Over 38,000 miles and a re- 
markable program of shore ex- 
cursions included in the rates— 


$2000 and up. 
‘Write for descriptive literature. 


Hamburs-American 


Branches in Boston—Chicago—Philadelphia 
St. Louis—San Francisco—Los Angeles—Montreal 
Local Tourist Agents 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
has appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve the 
right to publish letters only in part. 


Solid Mahogany 
To the Editor: 


I have just read with some interest 
Roger W. Babson’s article in the May 
issue entitled ““Twenty Ways to Make a 
Million.” If the rest of the formulas lack 
as much common knowledge as _ the 
nineteenth, we will all have a hard time 
making our millions by Mr. Babson’s 
methods. 

I quote from the article: “Genuine 
mahogany furniture is very expensive 


because the lumber has to be imported 


‘| from the tropics.” If Mr. Babson would 


price dimension lumber at his local lumber 
yard he might find that white oak, birch, 
and walnut cost as much per board foot 
as mahogany. The remedy he suggests — 
inoculating trees with dyes to produce 
mahogany color—is useless, for mahogany 
stain has been applied to all kinds of 
woods for a very long time. In fact, most 
of the “‘solid mahogany” furniture that 
has been sold in the last seventy-five 
years has been produced in that way. 

I am not following these suggestions to 
their logical conclusion — you can do 
that. 

H. S. Hence 

Independence, Towa 


Our Imperialism 


The American Legation in Paraguay 
replies to Salvador de Madariaga’s charges 
of American imperialism in South America. 


To the Editor: 


It has been interesting to read the re- 
marks of Mr. Madariaga concerning 
America’s position in “This Muddling 
World” — extremely interesting, but not 
in the least enlightening. I read “Spain 
and America” ih the March Forum, and 
on finishing the article I had the sensation 
of chewing on thin air, whereas my jaws 
had been set for meat. Sefior de Madariaga 
follows a theme so worn and trite that I 
wonder at Tue Forvum’s lapse in printing 
his much over-chewed morsels. 

Practically all articles criticising the 
States follow a definite outline: 

1. A preliminary glorification of the 

author’s country. 

2. A broadside, generalized attack on 

what Europeans say is “American 
imperialism.” 


8. A comparison between American 
ideals and those of the author's 
country. 

4, The inevitable conclusion that the 
author’s country is now greater 
than America spiritually, and used 
to be as great, comparatively 
speaking, financially. 

Any European, following this outline, 
can produce a beautiful attack on Ameri- 
can “imperialism.” But that attack is 
almost inevitably cloaked in petulance, 
begrudging envy, and an apology for 
the state of affairs in the author’s country, 

The world needed the Panama Canal. 
Very well, the Canal was built. While 
the Spaniards were twirling their thumbs 
in that delightful state of just “being,” 
something was “‘doing.”” They awoke and 
yelled, “‘Imperialism!”’ But don’t worry. 
We shall not build a canal through 
Argentina, or roasted Ecuador. 

When women have nothing to do, they 
write novels. When Europeans have some- 
thing to do, they don’t do it: they 
criticise us. Well, Mr. Madariaga, go on 
with your contemplative “being,” and 
we'll continue our terribly materialistic 
“doing.” And in the meantime we'll give 
your country a few more millions to found 
universities. Perhaps we'll be able to 
educate your countrymen yet — but you 
are hopeless. 

Harris G. WARREN 

Asuncién, Paraguay 


No Benefit of Clergy 


To the Editor: 


We should be considerably thankful to 
Tue Forvo for the apparent effort that's 
put forth to confine this publication 4 
much as is humanly possible to its funda- 
mental idea, controversy. 

It is utterly beyond conception what 
certain individuals desire to gain by 
abandoning reason and embarking on 4 
mud-slinging expedition as soon as they 
discover an article in THE Forum or any 
other publication of controversy that 1s” 
opposition to their views or creed. 

There was a time when it was col 
sidered bad taste and poor ethics to place 
religion with other issues under the col 
troversial heading. That condition ™ 
longer exists. It has been learned that 
there is rio institution that does not best 
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examination and discussion. If it possesses 
the fundamental merits to keep it alive it 
will live, otherwise it will surely crumble. 
Tue Forum certainly should allow space 
for controversy on religion. 
Carvin RutstRuM 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Should We Defy 
Prohibition ? 


A symposium presenting the views of 
Forum readers on the question raised by 
Fabian Franklin in the June Forum. 


Despite the evidence of increasing 
dissatisfaction with the Eighteenth 
Amendment, it appears that those who 
favor its strict enforcement are still well 
in the majority. If the letters received 
from Forum readers may be taken as an 
indication of the division of opinion on 
this question, the country may be said 
to stand almost two to one for enforce- 
ment. 

Most of those who supported Irving 
Fisher in his defense of Prohibition did so 
on patriotic rather than moral grounds. 
“President Hoover is absolutely right in 
his appeal for obedience to all law,” says 
E. J. Stackpole, Editor of the Harrisburg 
Telegraph,” and I have felt for some time 
that when the American people are once 
awake to the comparatively small minor- 
ity responsible for the apparent collapse 
of law and order, they will soon compel 
a return to the fundamentals of a liberty- 
loving, orderly, and patriotic people.” 


WETS ACCUSED OF SELFISHNESS 

Dr. Aquila Chamlee, President of 
Bessie Tift College in Georgia, says, 
“Violators of the Prohibition laws are 
doing more to degrade American citizen- 
ship than they realize. The argument 
against the Prohibition laws is selfish 
from beginning to end.” Many fear that 
defiance of the Eighteenth Amendment is 
leading to disrespect for all law. “All of 
the arguments in favor of violating the 
Prohibition laws,” writes Casper L. 
Redfield, of Chicago, “‘may be used with 
the same force and effect in favor of 
violating the laws against murder, rape, 
arson, etc.” “‘Are those who favor the 
nullification of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment ready, on principle, to take the same 
attitude toward the laws against gambling 
and the trade in narcotic drugs?” asks 
Professor Olin Templin, of the University 
of Kansas. 

A number of readers insist that the 
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MODER 


These hotels have always been 
modern, ahead of the _ times. 
- « « They’re that today, with 
radio in every room; and they 
were first, too, in providing every 
room with private bath, circu- 
lating ice-water, morning paper, 
pin-cushion with threaded 
needles, and many another 
Statler comfort. 


The x organization of 
O70 LaLLn 





















































There are Statilers in 


BOSTON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS—NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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For the convenience of club women 
a new service has been instituted 
by Tue Forvm. Bibliographies, 


isiaacsadtiebiiiondedine ined suggestions for programs, lists of 
rious comfort a ‘ 

Tur Deant feed mail anywhere, speakers — in fact, any club serv- 
and this unusual added advantage: ice—will be furnished absolutely 
you will be out of the noise and con- 
fusion of down-town Chicago, yet within 7 
easy walking distance of its shops and advantage to program chairmen. 
theatres. Rates as low as five dollars a For complete details write to the 
day single room with bath, six double. Club B f 

Special discounts for extended stays. ud bureau oO 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, Edition 30. 


Under the Blackstone management 


known the world over THE FORUM 
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without charge. This is of special 

































































The Cities Service or- 
ganization operates 
publicutilityand petro- 
leum properties in 
4,000 communities in 
United States and 
Canada, 


100,000 New 
Investors Bought 
CITIES SERVICE 
Securities in 1928 


The 19th Annual Report of Cities 
Service Company, just issued, shows 
that 100,000 investors were added in 
1928 to the security-holders of this 
$900,000,000 organization, bringing 
the total to more than 450,000, the 
second largest list in the world. 


Send for a copy of this Annual 
Report and full information about 
Cities Service Common stock. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
60 Wall Street New York City 
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The Story of an Industry 


That Never Shuts Down 
7 
Sent Upon Request 
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AMERICAN WATERWORKS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Incorporated 


50 Broad Street, New York 





Trust Facilities For 
Modern Needs 1830—1929 


Witt the multiplication of 'secu- 
Tl 


ties and the growing complex- 
ities of corporate finance, dependence 
upon adequate Se eaeaenne 
ing and precise technical procedure 
assumeanimportance greater thanever 
before. Modern conditions practically 
compel the use by corporations and 
individuals of trust company facilities. 
The prudent man of means gives care- 
ful consideration to executorships, 
living trusts, life insurance trusts and 
custodian accounts. And the value of 
the fiduciary services offered by this 
bank is ing wider recognition 
than in any period since they were in- 
stituted nearly a century ago. 


BankofNewFork&TrustCo. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $19,000,000 
pe ANDY 48 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Uptown Office 
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Prohibition laws should be obeyed even 
though they feel that those laws are 
fundamentally wrong. In defense of this 
attitude Victor Rosewater, of Phil- 
adelphia, quotes Abraham Lincoln: 
“When I so pressingly urge a strict ob- 
servance of all the laws, let me not be 
understood as saying there are no bad 
laws, or that grievances may not arise 
for the redress of which no legal provisions 
have been made. I mean to say no such 
thing. But I do mean to say that although 
bad laws, if they exist, should be re- 
pealed as soon as possible, still, while 
they continue in force, for the sake of 
example they should be _ religiously 
observed.” 


TIME FOR A BOSTON TEA PARTY 


The opponents of Prohibition make up 
in vehemence what they lack in numbers. 
Dr. Charles A. Bennett of Yale replies by 
quoting Emerson’s comment on_ the 
Fugitive Slave Law: “This filthy enact- 
ment was made in the nineteenth century, 
by people who could read and write. I 
will not obey it, by God.” Dr. E. K. Rand 
of Harvard expresses similar sentiments: 
“T have been opposed to the Eighteenth 
Amendment from the start, regarding it 
as an insult to the intelligence of our 
people. Nobody at first likes the idea of 
‘openly flouting the Constitution,’ but 
as I think the matter over in the light of 
recent developments, I am inclined to 
assent heartily to the ideas expressed by 
Mr. Franklin. The time has about come 
for another Boston Tea Party.” 

Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes says, “‘The 
contention of Mr. Fisher and others that 
a violation of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead and Jones Acts will 
engender a general disrespect for all law 
and cause the collapse of our social 
system, seems to me preposterous. The 
violation of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments during the last fifty years 
has not served to destroy our general 
respect for law. If we desire a bigger and 
better era of lawlessness in the United 
States, nothing could produce this result 
more immediately than to begin a serious 
effort to enforce the Prohibition law, thus 
further exposing Federal and municipal 
police to the inevitably corrupting in- 
fluences involved in bootlegging.” 

Lincoln Colcord argues that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is unconstitutional 
because it abridges personal liberty. “I 
believe that it is the duty of every 
citizen,” he says, “to resist a law which 
he is convinced is immoral and unjustified. 
Our forefathers resisted the Stamp Act, 
which was the law of the land at the time; 
and the American nation and the Con- 
stitution were the result of that re- 
sistance.” 

In Wallace Irwin’s opinion, “The 
Eighteenth Amendment may be a black 


and-white law, but it can never be a 
moral law because it is neither respectable 
nor respected. The nation-wide evasion of 
this Amendment and its ugly little sister, 
the Volstead Act, should be put down as 
a healthy reaction against a nuisance and 
an oppression. If the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is unrepealable there seems nothing 
for it but to close our eyes and pretend 
it isn’t there. This is unsatisfactory, 
but it’s human.” 

Dr. Charles A. Beard refuses to get 
worked up over the discussion. “‘The de- 
bate between Mr. Fisher and Mr. Frank- 
lin does not raise my blood pressure,” 
he writes. ““When Mr. Hoover sends a 
message to Congress proposing the en- 
forcement of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, I may get a bit excited.” 


IN FAVOR OF ENFORCEMENT 


Many comments have been received 
which we have not space to publish. The 
following wrote in defense of Prohibition: 
Charles Vezin, Lyme, Conn.; A. Bruce 
Bielaski, New York City; Dr. H. P. Cady, 
The University of Kansas; W. W. Can- 
field, editor of the Utica Observer-Dispatch; 
E. F. Aydlett, Elizabeth City, N. C.; 
Thomas C. Cherry, Bowling Green, Ky.; 
Dr. Noah E. Cornetet, Otterbein College, 
Westerville, Ohio; Bishop Horace M. Du 
Bose, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Charles E. 
Fay, Tufts College, Mass.; J. W. Fordney, 
Saginaw, Mich.; Loring H. Goddard, 
Bloomingburg, Ohio; Dr. Archibald Had- 
den, Muskegon, Mich.; Dr. Emory W. 
Hunt, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa.; Dr. George F. Kay, Iowa State 
University; William N. Bullard, Lenox, 
Mass.; H. O. Olson, Broadview College, 
La Grange, Ill.; Dr. Zeno P. Metcalf, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. Frank Webster Smith, 
Ridgewood, N. J.; L. H. Spilman, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Daniel P. Markey, Detroit, 
Mich.; Don Scism, Editor of The Evans- 
ville Courier, Evansville, Ia.; Lucy Fur- 
man, Miami, Fla.; Prof. Albert L. 
Guerard, Stanford University, Calif.; Dr. 
James E. Ackert, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kan.; Rev. 
W. G. Johnston, Benton, Ill.; Mrs. E. H. 
George, Waterloo, Iowa; Elmer E. 
Garnsey, New York City; Caroline A. 
Powell, San Diego, Calif.; Paul S. Seeley, 
Portland, Ore.; Dr. Edward H. Ochsner, 
Chicago; Hon. I. Clinton Kline, Sunbury, 
Penn.; C. A. Morse, Chicago; Dr. Louis 
H. Pammel, Iowa State College; Senator 
W. B. Pine, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Millard L. Robinson, New York City; 
Dr. A. Lincoln Shute, Erie, Ill.; P. W. 
Urbahns, Chicago. 


Law Must BE RESPECTED 


The following indicated that they 
thought the Prohibition laws ought to be 
obeyed, even though they believe them 
to be fundamentally wrong: Joseph H. 
Coates, Philadelphia; Dr. Brownell Gage, 
Suffield, Conn.; Milton Updegraff, Pres- 
cott, Ariz.; Louise Lamprey, Limerick, 
Me.; Isaac F. Russell, New York City; 
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William Seymour, South Duxbury, Mass.; 
Prof. Ralph G. Hudson, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Mrs. F. A. 
Holton, Washington, D. C.; Dr. W. A. 
Newman Dorland, Chicago; S. S. P. 
Patteson, Richmond, Va.; Dr. Horace 
W. Soper, St. Louis, Mo. 


FoR OPEN DEFIANCE 


Those who advocated defiance of 
Prohibition by every possible means were: 
Rev. Charles Mercer Hall, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Dr. Samuel D. McConnell, 
Easton, Md.; Rev. R. N. Stubbs, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Henry Bossmeyer, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Dr. Martin Schutze, University 
of Chicago; Olaf W. Rosengren, Woburn, 
Mass.; Harry Roseland, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Dr. Perey W. Long, Springfield, Mass.; 
Dr. Melancthon W. Jacobus, Hartford, 
Conn.; C. F. Distelhurst, Omaha., Neb. 


Prize Awarded for 
Debate Outline 


In January Tue Forum offered a prize 
of fifty dollars for the best outline of any 
one of three debates which were to be 
published in the form of Socratic dia- 
logues in subsequent numbers of the 
magazine. The subjects were — Does the 
Machine Age Paralyze Art? Can Pro- 
hibition Succeed? Is Religion Necessary 
to Progress ? The contest was open only to 
college undergraduates. The outlines were 
required to cover both the affirmative 
and negative sides of the subject chosen, 
and had to be submitted before the cor- 
responding dialogue was published. 

The prize has been awarded to Albert 
Pleydell, of New York City, a sophomore 
at New York University, for his excellent 
outline of the question, Is Religion Neces- 
sary to Progress ? 


What is Morality? 

Forum Definitions 

In the definitions submitted this month 
there was little disagreement as to the 
general concept of morality. It was al- 
most unanimously conceded that “‘mo- 
tality” implies a rule of conduct which 
subordinates the desires of the individual 
to what is believed to be the good of the 
community. Some pointed out that this 
tule of conduct changes with variations 
in custom and tradition, and that what 
is considered moral in one part of the 
world may be branded as immoral in 
another, or what is immoral in one cen- 
tury may be moral in the next. 

The following definitions: have been 
awarded prizes, not because they were 
unique in conception, but because they 
Were adjudged the most adequate and 
tersely phrased of those submitted. 


1. Morality — the commonly accepted’ 


guiding standards of individual conduct 
and group intercourse of a certain people 
in a given period considered necessary 
for the survival and greatest good of the 
group. (Edwin S. Macgregor, Medford, 
Mass.) 

2. Morality is that form of human be- 
havior conceded to be virtuous by the 
conventions of the group to which the 
individual belongs. (Bernice James, Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 

3. Morality is that inner attitude to- 
ward humanity which results in self- 
controlled behavior according with the 
ethics recognized by social, civic, and 
religious organizations generally as best 
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advancing the interests of civilization. 
(M. Philo, New York City) 

4. Morality — a code of living evolved 
out of the experience of the race and com- 
prising the sense of fundamental values 
dominant in the community at a given 
time. For its sanctions it depends pri- 
marily upon public opinion and the work- 
ings of the individual conscience. (Francis 
S. Chase, Suffolk, Va.) 


Next: — What is PURITANISM ? Def- 
initions, typewritten and not exceeding 100 
words, must reach the Editor by July 24. 
Prizes of $5.00, or any book mentioned or 
advertised in The Forum (value not ex- 
ceeding $5.00), for each winning definition. 
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For Those Who Demand 
Assured Safety 
'@ be OF THE outstanding features of 


National Union Mortgage Bonds is the fact 


that these bonds are suitable for practically any 
NCC ae aie TEMG ama tele tite Me (IE Te MCE e 
vest as well as for the financial institution that 
is seeking safe, productive employment for 
part of its funds. 


Safety is assured by the rigid requirements 
which must be met in creating these bonds and 
by the protection of one of the four following 
Surety Companies which irrevocably guarantees 
both the principal and interest of the under- 
lying mortgages or bonds: 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
Baltimore 
National Surety Co. 

New York 
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What 
Part of 
My Income 
Can I Lay 

Aside for Life 
Insurance? 







ERE is the actual pro- 
gram of a young man, 
28, married, with two 


children. 

His income is $5,000 a 
year. How much of this 
should he lay aside for Life 


Insurance? 




































The annual premiums 
amount to about $600, leav- 
ing a balance of $4,400 for 
the support of his family, an 
easy proposition for ambi- 
tious young parents looking 
to the future. 


What does he get for his 
$600? 

An estate of $30,000, $5,000 
to be paid in cash at his 
death, the rest held in a trust 
to pay $100 a month to his 
widow during her lifetime. 




















If you are interested in ar- 
ranging an estate for your- 
self, let us help you make 
your plan. 














INQUIRY BUREAU 
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I am interested in building an estate along the 
lines described in your advertisement. ‘Please send 
me further information. 
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Why This PROSPERITY? 





by DONALD REA HANSON 


0O.. ‘GREAT national prosperity 
in recent years is not yet thoroughly 
understood,” declared the President of 
the New York Stock Exchange, Mr. 
E. H. H. Simmons, in an address in 
Chicago last month. “No nation in all 
history has ever experienced quite the 
same sort of thing and few if any of us 
have as yet satisfactorily analyzed its 
basic causes.” And he might have added 
that few if any of us have any idea as to 
where it is all leading. 

Most of us have some superficial idea 
as to the causes underlying the prosperity 
of the past six or eight years, but our 
views are likely to be colored by the preju- 
dices, the political tenets, the occupation 
or previous condition of servitude of the 
individual expressing the opinion. To the 
banker it might seem that the tremendous 
gold stock of the country and the great 
expansion in credit have been the basic 
causes of our prosperity. To the head of a 
labor union it might seem that high wages 
and the gradual rise in the standard of 
living in this country were the basic rea- 
sons. The manufacturer would undoubt- 
edly explain our prosperity by pointing to 
the development of mass production, 
which has made possible the consumption 
of more goods at lower prices. An habitué 
of Wall Street would unhesitatingly de- 
clare that the confidence inspired by the 
election of President Coolidge in 1924 was 
the spark that kindled the flame of pros- 
perity in this country, and the foreign 
observer would unquestionably insist 
that the war, which changed this nation 
from a debtor to a creditor nation, to 
which Europeans must pay tribute for 
years to come, was the real cause of our 
prosperity. Probably all are correct to a 
certain degree. To pick out one specific 
cause as being the most important would 
be difficult, if not impossible. 


INVISIBLE BANKING 


For tue better part of the past 
year a controversy has been raging 
between one section of Wall Street and 
the Federal Reserve Board over the ques- 
tion of money rates, and particularly the 





attitude of the Federal Reserve officials 
toward the money market. At the root 
of the entire controversy is the develop- 
ment of a new phase of modern banking, 
which Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, banker 
and statistician, describes as “invisible 
banking.” And back of that is the fact 
that the keenest financial minds in the 
country are vaguely groping their way, 
fearful, on one hand, that the great ex- 
pansion in non-banking funds, which are 
being offered for sale at interest rates 
ranging up to 10 or 15 per cent or more, 
may blow the bubble of speculation in the 
stock market to the bursting point; yet 
wondering all the while whether this may 
not be part of the normal evolution of 
banking and comprise a new and perma- 
nent factor in the credit situation of the 
country. The nature of this new form of 
credit has been explained in these columns 
previously. It has been shown that while 
the security for this credit is stock ex- 
change collateral, the indirect effect of 
money so loaned is to provide credit for 
industry, since many corporations are 
issuing securities to obtain capital that 
formerly was obtained from banks. 

Those who “view with alarm” insist 
that these non-banking funds are subject 
to withdrawal upon short notice, particu- 
larly that portion advanced by foreign 
lenders and corporations which are sub- 
ject to sudden emergencies. They argue 
that in such an emergency the entire 
stock market entourage will be clamoring 
for credit at the doors of the New York 
banks. 

Those who view the situation with 
confidence argue that these loans “are 
not credit, manufactured by the banks, 
but rather are capital saved by individuals 
and business firms,” and as a result, “a 
money market technique devised for the 
control of credit does not apply with equal 
force to loans which represent capital 
savings.” With logic they insist that there 
is nothing in the Federal Reserve Act that 
permits the Reserve officials to dictate 
how businesses or individuals shall in- 
vest their capital, and they imply that the 
Federal Reserve is not in tune with 
present day business. 















vesting. A fine bunch of boys, they were. 


“The purpose of this class was not to make 
money—although they did make it—but to teach 
these boys how to invest intelligently and wisely. 
Each boy put in a certain sum—what he could 
afford—each week. Every fourth or fifth week 
we bought another $100 bond. When dividends 
were declared, each boy was entitled to his pro- 


rata share. 

“I taught them what underlies a 
bond. I taught them what the various 
types of bonds are,—real estate bonds, 
railroad, municipal, public utility — 
and I taught these boys to read the 
actual words that are printed on each 
kind of bond, to know what they really 
mean, 

“But the interesting thing about this 
class,” added Mr. Hasbrouck, “was that 
while half of these boys were the usual 
happy-go-lucky fellows, the other half 


young men succeed” 


Joseph H. Hasbrouck, president of the 
Penn National Bank and Trust Co., 
Reading, Pa., tells a human story of 
twenty boys...and what happened. 


« —— ten years ago,” said Mr. Hasbrouck, 

“I was persuaded to take on, for special 
instruction, a Sunday School class of about twenty 
boys, to teach them the principles of safe in- 
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‘T taught this Sunday School Class 


how wise investing helps 













































































Joseph H. Hasbrouck, president of the Penn Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Reading, Pa., 

is an influential member of the banking profession 
in Pennsylvania and has taken a prominent part 
in the industrial and civic development of Reading. 


were actually interested enough to go 
on studying the principles I had taught 
them, and have gone on investing reg- 


ularly, to this day. 






























“And most gratifying of all, to me— 
two of these boys—who met in this 
Sunday School class ten years ago—had 
each saved and invested so consistently 
that just recently they were able to start 
in business for themselves, as partners, on 
the capital they had amassed. 

“This experience was so satisfying,” Mr. 
Hasbrouck concluded, “that I only regret my 
business affairs no longer permit my doing 
the same work with other groups of boys.” 
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THE VALUABLE LESSONS Mr. Has- 
brouck’s Sunday School class was fortunate 
enough to learn at so early an age, include 
what every investor should know. Mr. 
Hasbrouck impressed upon these boys that 
frst principle in investing is safety, 
and that any program of investing, to be 
sound, must be founded on this principle. 
The average investor, in setting up a 
Plan to win a competence for himself, 


STRAUS BUILDING 


“TI taught these boys to read the actual 
words that are printed on each kind of 
bond, to know what they really mean.” 


should consult a banker, or a high grade 
investment house before he buys. Here he 
will learn how much he can reasonably ex- 
pect to get, in income, without jeopardizing 
safety. He will learn how any pro- 
gram of investing should be 
spread over bonds of various sorts 
—how the principle of diversifica- 
tion establishes another funda- 
mental safeguard for his money. 
From the banker, or high grade 
investment house, too, the aver- 
age investor can expect an under- 
standing and intelligent diagnosis 
of his own individual needs, 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 












In all sections of the country, in widely 
differing types of communities, bankers 
know Straus bonds. Year in and year 
out, these bankers choose from the offer- 
ings of S. W. Straus & Co. for recommen- 
dation to their customers and for their own 
investment needs. In the bonds S. W. 
Straus & Co. offers are every type of 
seasoned security—railroad, municipal, real 
estate, public service, and foreign bonds. 

As a help to all who are in- 
terested in studying thé princi- 
ples of sound investment, S. W. 
Straus & Co, has prepared an in- 
teresting, easy-to-understand 
booklet, “How To Invest Money.” 
Every person seriously concerned 
in safeguarding his future should 
own a copy of this booklet. It 
will be sent without charge. 

Write for booklet G-1003. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


59 Wall St. NEW YORK 


1531 Walnut St. 60 State St. 
Philadelphia Boston 


July Investments 


Having in mind particularly 
the reinvestment of July 
income, we shall welcome 
inquiry as to investments 
suitable for corporations, 
firms, individuals or fiduci- 
aries. 
Travelers Credits Commercial Credits 
Foreign Exchange 


Foreign and Domestic Investment Securities 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Founders Court, Lothbury, LONDON, E. C. 
Office for Travelers, 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 
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Downtown 


This, then, is but one of the many new 
phases of modern business which are 
awaiting the test of time and which are 
typical of the radical changes which 
are occurring from year to year. It is not 
surprising that most of the older school 
of business men are bewildered by the new 
order of things, the ease and facility with 
which new methods are adopted and old 
methods, in use for decades, are scrapped, 
New inventions and new methods of 
producing old products at a lower cost 
stagger the imagination. New methods 
of merchandising are revolutionizing in- 
dustry. Competition is the order of the 
day, and it is cropping up in new forms 
and in unexpected ways, taxing the 
capacity of business executives to main- 
tain their positions. Great fortunes are 
the reward of those who have had the 
vision to discern the trend toward the new 
and the courage to act upon it, while 
those who have lacked this vision are 
finding that if their investment has not 
actually deteriorated, it has failed to show 
the normal increment that one naturally 
expects in a growing country. 

Ten years ago competition, to most 
business men, meant competition with 
other people in the same line of business. 
In the past few years one of the most re- 
markable developments has been the 
growth of competition between different 
types of products. Who would have pre- 
dicted that tobacco would ever compete 
with sugar? Yet that is the case to-day. 
The growth of cigarette consumption has 
led to a curtailment of the consumption 
of candy, if we may judge by the protest 
that the confectionery industry is making. 
The cotton manufacturing industry has 
been standing still while the rayon busi- 
ness has been expanding enormously. 
The simple change in women’s styles from 
long skirts to knee length dresses has been 
one of several factors that have greatly 
depreciated the value of investments in 
cotton mills, and made millions for the 
manufacturers of rayon stockings. 


COMPETITION ACCELERATED 


Ivex om for domestic household 
consumption is replacing a certain amount 
of coal that would have been used other- 
wise, but no sooner is fuel oil well estab- 
lished as a commodity for heating the 
home than along comes the gas industry 
with household heating appliances. Since 
gas is manufactured from coal, the coal 
industry can look for some compensation 
on this score. Hydro-electric power 
plants are supplying a considerable 
volume of electric current which other- 
wise would have required coal as fuel, but 
in this case it is supplementing coal an 
is not available in such quantities as t0 
supplant coal. Nevertheless, fortunes are 
being made in the development of new 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


a merger of 


National Bank of Commerce Guaranty Trust Company 
in New York of New York 


Organized 1839 Organized 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
more than $184,000,000 


SSS JHE MERGER Of these institutions on May 6, 1929, is a 
| logical fusing of resources, facilities and organization, 


The increased capital funds enable us to meet the con- 


4 stantly expanding requirements of modern business. 


Our enlarged Board of Directors is representative in an excep- 
tional degree of the nation’s industrial, commercial and financial 
interests. 

The outstanding result of the merger will be to provide fa- 
cilities of even greater advantage to our clientele, in every phase 
of banking, trust and investment service, than were available 


through the merging banks operating separately. 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE MURRAY HILL OFFICE MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Ave.and 44thSt. 269 Madison Avenue Madison Ave.and 60thSt. 
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Downtown 





hydro-electric power companies. A decade 


ago natural ice supplied practically the- 


only means of refrigeration in the house- 
hold; to-day the electric refrigerator is a 
formidable competitor. But hardly is the 
electric refrigerator in the field when along 
comes a refrigerator that consumes gas. 
Electric locomotives are leading to a 
considerable displacement of steam loco- 
motives. The effect of this has not been 
particularly detrimental to the owners of 
locomotive builders’ stocks, but it has 
stimulated the business of manufacturers 
of electrical machinery. 
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without electric ranges. 


61 Broadway 


Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Kilowatt Hour Sales 


Use of Electricity Doubled 


The 134% increase in use of electricity by Associated 
Customers during 1920-1928 should be equalled, if not 
exceeded, during the next eight years. 


Over one-half the wired homes of the United States are 
still without any domestic appliance except the flat iron. 
Over 90% are without electric refrigeration, and 95% 


The sale of appliances by the Associated New Business 
Department were 275% greater in 1928 than in 1927. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet ‘“‘P”’ on the Class A Stock 





Copper metal goes up in price and we 
find aluminium being used as a handy 
substitute for many purposes. Rubber has 
already displaced a great deal of sole 
leather and the sole leather industry is 
laboring under a handicap accordingly. 
Prohibition has stimulated the sale of 
ginger ale beyond imagination. 

Along about the time the street 
railways began to clamor for more than 
the traditional nickel fare, alert indi- 
viduals swarmed into the field with jit- 
ney busses. To-day in many sections of 
the country abandoned street railway 
tracks are the only reminder of what 
used to be the most popular means of 
transportation twenty years ago. Now 
motor trucks are monopolizing the high- 
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ways, if you ask the driver of a pleasur 
car, and we have visible evidence that the 
railroads are losing a certain amount of 
business that they formerly carried. To. 
day the airplane is firmly entrenched in 
the business of carrying mail, and it js 
making a bid for some of the long distance 
passenger business of the railroads. The 
radio temporarily put the phonograph out 
of business until the phonograph people 
developed something new which made it a 
valuable adjunct to the radio. 

The telephoto is becoming a serious 
competitor of the telegraph. Pictures are 
being sent by wire, and frequently it is 
quicker and more accurate to send a 
picture of a letter or a long news story 
than to send a telegram. The silent movies 
have been displaced by the talkies, and 
both of them are wondering what the effect 
of television will be upon their business. 


NEW SALES METHODS 


MWercnanvistnc methods are 
showing no less radical tendencies to 
change. The chain store has revolution- 
ized retail distribution and greatly affected 
wholesale houses and jobbers in some 
lines. The mail order house is going after 
the department store business and de- 
partment stores have switched to the 
offensive by uniting in chains themselves. 

Even banking is moving out of its 
traditional lines. National banks are 
going after the business of investment 
bankers. Trust companies are absorbing 
a great deal of the business formerly done 
by lawyers as executors and administra- 
tors. But investment bankers are turning 
around and organizing trust companies, 
and to the extent that they handle in- 
cidental commercial banking they are 
coming into competition with the banks. 
The finance company is taking care of a 
great deal of the old-fashioned commercial 
credit. Instead of a merchant borrowing 
from his bank to carry a line of goods on 
his shelves, his customer borrows from the 
finance company and pays for his goods in 
installments. 

Non-banking lenders are now rushing 
funds to Wall Street to the extent of two 
or three billions of dollars and doing a 
business that was formerly done by banks. 
Many corporations are lending more 
money in Wall Street than the average 
country banking institution can offer. 

Business methods and customs are 
changing more rapidly than they ever have 
before. The spectacular advances in 
stocks have led many to raise the cry of 
inflation where only normal appreciation 
under the new order of things is being dis- 
counted. It explains why some people re- 
gard certain stocks as cheap which are 
selling at twenty times their earning 
power, and why the same people believe 
other stocks are dear at ten times their 
earning power or less. So radical and 80 
rapid are the changes that it is no wonder 
we are uncertain as to which, if any, are 
responsible for our national prosperity. 
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Investment Literature 


THE CARE OF YOUR SEcuRITIES. A 
booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the numerous services offered 
security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, 140 Broadway, New York. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE UTILITIES. 
Full of facts about the utility 
industry, its importance, and 
fundamental character; also sets 
forth the security of public util- 
ity bonds and tells how to choose 
them wisely. Copy upon request. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., 201 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE JoHN Hancock Home Bupc- 
ET. A guide in home budgeting, 
showing the proper apportion- 
ment of income to fit average 
needs: the amount to be allowed 
for rent, clothes, insurance, and 
other savings. Budget sheet sent 
upon request by Inquiry Bureau, 
The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Please 
enclose 2c for postage. 


Reasons Wuy. A booklet explain- 
ing why first mortgage real estate 
bonds secured by insured and 
guaranteed first mortgages should 
comprise a large proportion of 
any investment list. National 
Union Mortgage Company of 
Baltimore, Mackubin Goodrich 
& Co., Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


How Mucu SHouLD I Save? This 
booklet presents a graphic an- 
swer to this question and offers 
two interesting plans for system- 
atic savings, including charts and 
tables, showing accumulated in- 
terest on principal by years. Old 
Colony Corporation, 17 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


How to Invest Money. A new 
booklet published by S. W. Straus 
& Co. It describes various types 
of securities and is a valuable 
guide to every investor. A copy 
will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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CASSATT & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


PHILADELPHIA 


Five Nassau Street 
New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Monthly stock market survey and investment list 
sent upon request 


These booklets may be obtained by BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. SCRANTON, PA. 
addressing the firms listed or WILKESBARRE, PA. HARRISBURG, PA. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
ats YORK, PA. ELMIRA, N.Y. ALTOONA, PA. 
Financial Department JOHNSTOWN, PA. DOVER, DEL. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

FORUM MAGAZINE NEWARK, N. J. 


441 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK 
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-_= his graduation from col- 
lege, James Trustow Apams became a 
member of a New York exchange house 
and his work in the investigation of prop- 
erties and conditions took him into all but 
five states of the Union. Wall Street’s 
charms, however, were negative, and in 
1912 Mr. Adams retired on a 
modest income to devote him- 
self to study and writing. Then 
came the War, in which he 
served as a captain in the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division, and 
after that came other people’s 
prosperity. Mr. Adams’ com- 
ment is, “Of the two, I sur- 
vived the War the better.” 
Spending half his time in Eng- 
land and half in America, Mr. 
Adams is constantly writing. He is a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety and the American Antiquarian Society. 
Besides winning the Pulitzer Prize in 
1922 for his The Founding of New England, 
he has completed one hundred of the 
“lives” for the new Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography. 


When Saran Gertrupe Miu 
last wrote us from her home in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, she remarked that all 
she could see was a sort of dim light (her 
new novel) in a fog (the rest of her exis- 
tence). The author of nine novels — 
among them The Coming of the Lord and 
An Artist in the Family — Mrs. Millin 
confesses that she is still as lacking in con- 
fidence about her writing as in the days 
when she wrote her first novel and showed 
it to no one for two years — because she 
was ashamed of it. 


A crapvare of the University of 
London and of Oxford, Grorrrey JoxHN- 
SON is at present head of the English 
Department in an English high school. 


Ass Presivent of the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Fund for the Promotion of Aéro- 
nautics, founded by his father, with grants 
of more than two and a half millions, 
Harry F. GuGcGenneEr is probably the 
most active force in aviation to-day. The 
fund is concerned with every phase of 
aéronautics and has given over a million 
dollars to various universities and engin- 
eering associations for research. 


Iw a recent letter to the Editor, 
Francis GRAHAM CROOKSHANK, eminent 
British doctor, writes, “Every year I am 
more and more interested in what I may call 
the‘ synthetic’ approach to medicine, using 
drugs, physical means, psychotherapeutic 
means, and anything else — in the way 





Norman THOMAS 


that Draper of New York does much bet- 
ter than I do. Apart from that, I am edit- 
ing, with Professor Cruchot a series 
of monographs called The Anglo-French 
Library of Medical and Biological Science.” 


Beswes being a successful Phila- 
delphia lawyer, SamUEL Sco- 
VILLE, JR. is one of America’s 
foremost naturalists. Last 
Christmas he managed to es- 
cape from his court duties and 
the results of that escape are 
told in this issue. He has de- 
scribed, in earlier Forum pages, 
the charm of the Okefenokee 
Swamp and its delightful alli- 
gators, moccasins, and rattlers. 


I wo the world an interesting 
place in spite of its singular reluctance to 
act upon my freely bestowed advice,” 
writes NorMAN Tuomas, Socialist candi- 
date for the Presidency in the 1928 cam- 
paign. After having graduated from 
Princeton in 1905 — he was twenty at the 
time — Mr. Thomas followed in the foot- 
steps of his clergyman grandfather and 
father and obtained the degree of B.D. 
from Union Theological Seminary. It was 
not until after the War — during which 
time he was an active pacifist — that Mr. 
Thomas allied himself with the Socialist 
Party. Since 1918 his record has been one 
of continual labor for better international 
relations, civil liberties, municipal re- 
forms, strike relief, and trade unionism. 
He was also one of the founders of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
which staged the famous evolution 
test case at Dayton. 


Ass usvat, Witi1aM Ben- 
Nett Munro is spending half the 
year on the Pacific Coast. He in- 
forms us, as evidence of America’s 
alarming territorial expansion, 
that a Los Angeles school boy re- 
cently described the Pacific Ocean 
as “‘the largest body of salt water 
in Southern California.”” Mr. Munro was 
appointed in 1926 to the Jonathan Trum- 
bull Professorship of American History 
and Government, a Harvard chair estab- 
lished — partly by Yale men — as a me- 
morial to the Revolutionary War governor 
of Connecticut. This chair carries with it 
the pleasant privilege of locating where 
its professor pleases, and so Mr. Munro 
lectures during the winter months at the 
California Institute of Technology. He has 
a new book, The Makers of the Unwritten 
Constitution, about ready for publication. 


A wative Californian and exceed- 





Tuomas CRAvEN 


ingly proud of it, Paut Conant announces 
that he’s too young to have a past of any 
consequence. (He won't be twenty-three 
until August.) Six or seven years ago he 
ran away from the Santa Monica High 
School to be a newspaper man. He has 
spent a large part of his time since then 
turning out “Jazz Girl Slain,” “Love 
Nest Probed,” and “Lindy Lands” for 
Mr. Hearst’s Oakland Post-Enquirer. Mr. 
Conant writes us, “My pet enthusiasms 
are few. I like reading and writing, but 
God deliver me from ’rithmetic. For recre. 
ation I write sonnets and such, and read 
everything Virginia Woolf and Willa 
Cather write.” 


Aurnovcs he has always been 
deeply interested in ¢ivic, sociologic, and 
religious questions, Davip A. OreBavcu 
has had little time to develop these inter- 
ests because of the exactions of his profes- 
sional work in Chicago, where he has been 
a corporation lawyer since 1904. After 
leaving college — Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity — Mr. Orebaugh taught school 
for five years, but found law more fascin- 
ating. He has recently finished a book, 
Crime, Degeneracy, and Immigration; 
Their Interrelations and Interreactions, 


Born in Kansas in 1889, Tuomas 
CRaVEN received all his formal education 
there. He has since lived sporadically in 
various parts of the country — Alabama, 
Missouri, New Mexico, California, New 
York. In 1912 he arrived in New York, 
determined to become a poet, and at once 
sold two poems to the American Maga- 
zine. Unfortunately, after such an auspi- 
cious beginning, he was unable to place a 
single manuscript, in verse or prose, dur- 
ing the next eight years. In this period he 
twice left New York for the open road. He 
reported for a newspaper in Denver, 
taught school in California, clerked for the 
Sante Fé railroad in Las 
Vegas, sailed before the 
mast to the West Indies, 
and taught English im 
Porto Rico. His chief in- 
terest is in the fine arts. 


"Tue Pepesraus, 
whose alter ego is WALTER 
S. Hincuman, _ teaches 
English at Milton Aca- 
demy. He was for several 
years Poetry Editor of Tur Forum, and is 
the author of Pedestrian Papers, a collec- 
tion of his essays from THE Forum. 


For versatility and speed in out- 
put, commend us to Jack WoopForD. 
There is hardly an editor in New York 
who has not a Woodford manuscript 08 
his desk at the present moment. His latest 
book, of which he is very proud, is a col- 
lection of sketches and short stories called 
The Evangelical Cockroach. He informs 08 
that he is working hard and saving his 
money so that he can leave Chicago and 
spend his old age in Italy. 
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